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NOTE 


The thirty-third volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 11, and October 17, 1923. 


The reports of the Council have been presented by Thomas Hovey 
Gage and Waldo Lincoln. 


Papers have been received from John Spencer Bassett, Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, George Henry Haynes, John Henry Edmonds, and 
Thomas J. Holmes. The paper read by Marshall Howard Saville on 
“The Voyages of Grijalva and Cortes to the Mexcican Coast in 1518- 
1519” could not be finished in time for the printing of this issue, because 
of the discovery of additional documents now being copied, but will 
appear in a subsequent volume. 


Obituary notices of the following deceased members appear in this 
volume: Hannis Taylor, Merrick Lincoln and William Roscoe Thayer. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 11, 1923, 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 

quarian Society was held in the House of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, No. 28 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on Wednes- 
day, April 11, 1923, at half past ten o’clock. 


The following members were present at the meeting: 


Reuben Colton, William Eaton Foster, Francis 
Henshaw Dewey, William Trowbridge Forbes, George 
Henry Haynes, Arthur Lord, Charles Lemuel Nichols, 
Waldo Lincoln, Edward Sylvester Morse, George 
Parker Winship, Albert Matthews, Daniel Berkeley 
Updike, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, William Coolidge Lane, Julius Herbert 
Tuttle, Charles Grenfill Washburn, Wilfred Harold 
Munro, Henry Winchester Cunningham, Rev. Shepherd 
Knapp, John Spencer Bassett, Livingston Davis, 
Thomas Hovey Gage, John Whittemore Farwell, 
Rev. Henry Bradford Washburn, Leonard Wheeler, 
Alexander George McAdie, Nathaniel Thayer Kidder, 
Isaac Rand Thomas, John Woodbury, Charles Knowles 
Bolton, John Henry Edmonds, Samuel Lyman Mun- 
son, Alfred Claghorn Potter, Robert Kendall Shaw, 
William Bradford Homer Dowse, Chandler Bullock, 
Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Francis Russell Hart, 
Henry Wyckoff Belknap. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
Lincoln and the notice of the meeting was read by the 
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Secretary. It was voted that the reading of the 
records of the last meeting be omitted. 

The report of the Council to the Society was then 
read by Mr. Thomas Hovey Gage and it was voted 
that the same be accepted and placed on file. 

The nominations of the Council for membership in 
the Society were then presented by the Secretary. 
The President appointed Messrs. Goodspeed and 
Edmunds a Committee to collect ballots and a ballot 
being taken the following were declared elected: 


Francis Tiffany Bowles, Boston, Mass. 

George Ichabod Rockwood, Worcester, Mass. 
Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Baltimore, Md. 
Gardner Weld Allen, Boston, Mass. 


The President reported that the contract for the 
shell of the addition to the stack had been let to the 
Central Building Company, of Worcester, for $38,000; 
that the expense of the installation of the heating 
apparatus would exhaust the funds now in hand or 
subscribed for, leaving the matter of the steel stack 
itself to be provided for. 


The following papers were then presented: 

“Major Lewis’s Account of the Nomination of 
Andrew Jackson, 1824,” by John S. Bassett, of North- 
ampton, Mass. 

“The Isaiah Thomas Collection of American Ballads, 
1800-1816,” by Worthington C. Ford, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

“The Letters of Samuel Taggart, Member of 
Congress, 1803-1814,” by George H. Haynes, of 
Worcester, Mass. 


At the close of the meeting, the members of the 
Society were entertained at luncheon by Mr. Isaac 
R. Thomas, at his house, No. 303 Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

Tuomas Hovey GaGeg, 
Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


HE death of but one member has been recorded 

since the annual meeting in October last. Hannis 
Taylor, formerly United States Minister to Spain, and 
a writer upon the constitutional history of this 
country, died December 26, 1922. He was elected to 
this Society in 1890 and was one of our oldest mem- 
bers. One of the notable features in his career was 
that he received the degree of LL.D. from ten institu- 
tions of learning. 

At the last meeting of the Society the decision of the 
Council to proceed with the erection of an addition to 
the stack was approved. The contract has been 
awarded to the Central Building Company, of 
Worcester, and work upon the foundation was started 
last week. The immediate plans call only for the 
construction of the shell of the building and for the 
necessary heating appliances. The erection of the 
steel stack within the building will depend upon the 
amount of money available. The building fund in 
hand and subscribed for amounts to about $41,000. 

The Librarian reports that the accessions to the 
library have been both numerous and valuable; 
and that several opportunities to acquire rare books 
and files of newspapers have been taken advantage of. 
To the collection of New England primers, already 
the largest known, there have been added fourteen 
editions. But this and other points regarding the 
year’s acquisitions will be covered in the Librarian’s 
Report in October. 

In spite of the severe winter and of the anxieties and 
difficulties due to the coal shortage, the Society’s 
building has been kept open and reasonably well 
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heated and the library of the Society appears to have 
been used by students, especially visitors from a 
distance, more than ever before. Among the subjects 
about which information has been sought were 
Witchcraft in New England, Civil War Posters, 
Blackstone Canal, Early Alaskan newspapers, early 
Catechisms, the writings of Elihu Burritt, the letters 
of William Shirley, early Ohio Valley newspapers, the 
writings of John Taylor of Caroline County, Virginia, 
Indian place-names occurring in manuscript deeds, 
political caricatures, the history of colonial printing 
presses and the bibliography of American algebras. 
These are only a few of the many subjects which have 
been asked for and upon which the Society’s Library 
can furnish much valuable material. 

In connection with the last item, the bibliography of 
American algebras, the attention of the Society has 
been several times directed to its remarkable collection 
of American school books. In addition to early text 
books, the Society has a very considerable collection 
concerning American Colleges and especial effort has 
been made during the past year to fill in the gaps in 
this collection. Reports, catalogues, class histories, 
necrologies, magazines and doctoral dissertations 
afford material for the study of the educational history 
of our country and are of special value in the study of 
American biography. This is particularly true of the 
Yale collection, which was given to the Society four 
years ago by the late Professor Franklin B. Dexter, 
where nearly every College class for a century pro- 
duced a body of biography regarding its members, 
most of which is to be found in no other place. 

Dean West, of Princeton, in a monograph on ‘‘ The 
American College,’’ classifies these institutions into 
five groups; first those established before the American 
Revolution, of which there are eleven; second those 
established from the American Revolution to 1800, of 
which there are twelve; third those established from 
1800 to 1830, of which there are thirty-three; fourth 
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those established from 1830 to 1865, of which there are 
one hundred and eighty; and fifth those established 
from 1865 to 1900, of which there are two hundred 
and thirty-six. These figures show the intense inter- 
est of the American people in higher education. 

Then there is that peculiarly American institution 
of secondary education, known as the Academy. A 
few of these institutions ante-date the Revolution, 
but it is believed that none of them was incorporated 
until after the Declaration of Independence. In the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, excluding the Prov- 
ince of Maine, prior to 1800, there were fifteen 
incorporated academies and between 1800 and 1820 
eighteen more were established. This form of second- 
ary education was the dominant form during the first 
century of American independence. 

This Society has about fourteen hundred volumes 
and twenty-four thousand pamphlets relating to these 
institutions. Nearly every college in the country is 
represented. New England colleges naturally lead 
numerically, but the colleges of the far west and south 
are included in great numbers, largely because of the 
recent exchange made with a western university, which 
brought over two thousand items. We have about 
twenty-seven hundred pamphlets relating to secondary 
schools and academies. 

In this connection I should like to refer for a moment 
to some early correspondence between Jesse Appleton 
and Ebenezer Adams, which is to be deposited with 
this Society. 

Jesse Appleton was the second President of Bowdoin 
College; Ebenezer Adams was a distinguished profes- 
sor at Dartmouth College. Both were elected mem- 
bers of this Society in 1813. They were both born in 
New Ipswich, N. H.; Adams graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1791, became Preceptor of Leicester 
Academy and taught for a few years at Philips Exeter 
before he joined the faculty of Dartmouth College. 
Appleton graduated at Dartmouth College in 1792, 
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taught school at Leominster and Dover and was 
settled over the church at Hampton, N. H. previous to 
accepting the Presidency of Bowdoin College in 1807. 
He was not the first choice of the authorities for the 
presidency of that college; Isaac Parker, afterwards 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts, was elected by the 
Trustees, but his election was rejected by the Over- 
seers of the College. Then Eliphalet Nott, afterward 
President of Union College, was elected and he in turn 
was rejected by the Overseers of the College. Mr. 
Appleton was the third choice and succeeded President 
McKeen, the first President of the College, who had 
presided over its destinies for the first five years of its 
existence. 

The correspondence begins when Appleton is still 
an undergraduate and consists of familiar letters of a 
young man about politics, religion, love and gossip. 
Unfortunately, we have only one side of the corre- 
spondence, the letters from Appleton to Adams. A 
few extracts will show the character of the corre- 
spondence. 

The first letter is dated Leominster, 3rd of March 
1792. Appleton was not twenty years old and had 
evidently gone to teach a school for the spring term 
preceding his graduation. 


I have so much to write that I hardly know where to begin. 
I received your letter a week ago and thank Heaven for the 
beginning of a so valuable correspondence. But to answer 
your questions. I arrived safe on saturday thro thick and 
thin, thro drifts high as the Alps and had I prayed to Hercules, 
the god could not have twitted me of not exerting myself but 
“by the goodness of — etc. I am what, and where I am.” 
Concerning your metaphysical affairs, what shall I say? 
Your proposition is certainly plausible and seeming rational 
and true; which is “If there be any truth involved in such 
obscurity that we cannot possibly come to a certain knowl- 
edge of it, we may hazard this conclusion, viz, that truth is not 
absolutely necessary to be known in order to our happiness.” 
But is the consequence of granting this, scepticism and 
infidelity? Is it inconsistent with Scripture that there may be 
salvation to those who have no certain knowledge of the 
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Scripture and consequently of the Gospel method of salvation, 
etc.? May not a heathen by the mighty power of God be 
brought to a temper conformable to Christ’s injunctions with- 
out knowing what they are? 


He wrote from Dartmouth College July 9, 1792: 


The fourth of July was celebrated with more magnificence 
that last year by the Apollonian infantry (and more is the 
pity). The number of Spectators was great. Peace has, 
this summer, held a long and agreeable reign, altho ‘“‘some are 
taken and others left.” 


October 10, 1792 he wrote from Newipswich: 


After being at my uncles, Sam Appleton’s, a short, very 
short, time, they inquired of me concerning the principles of 
Preceptor Adams, having been informed by you may judge 
whom (Mr. Smith had been there a few days before) that they 
were deistical. I told them that you were by no means a 
deist, but that you did sometimes for arguments sake dispute 
on the doctrine of free agency, etc. They said that they heard 
it for truth and like wise that forty of your class were of the 
same opinion. The next day I was at the barber’s. He in- 
quired me out and observed that formerly Dartmouth College 
was famed for piety, but that of late he had heard that the 
students were all deists. 


Mr. Appleton studied divinity at West Springfield 
with the famous Dr. Joseph Lathrop, who died in 1820, 
in the ninety-first year of his age after a single pastor- 
ate of sixty-five years. He wrote from West Spring- 
field, January 14, 1795: 


This is a terrible world, Friend Adams! The Doctor has 
today set me to write on this question. ‘‘ Whether it is just 
in the Deity to make part of mankind miserable to produce the 
greatest happiness on the whole.” I'll be hanged if I believe 
the affirmative and yet I make miserable work of proving the 
negative. What a pack of poor, weak, ignorant toads man- 
kind are! At this moment I am a perfect sceptic and doubt of 
everything. 

Notwithstanding all the perplexities that involve a student 
in Divinity, I am perfectly contented with my choice of a 
profession and heartily prefer it to all others. Revelation is 
not attended with more difficulties, I believe, than natural 
Religion; free agency or accountability is the foundation of 
the latter as well as the former. This doctrine of all others is 
the most difficult to understand; and yet without the belief of 
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it this world would be a H-ll, not in miniature, but to the very 
life. You inquire when I am going to touch fire to my maga- 
zine and thunder away? If prosperity should attend me their 
Reverences will take me in hand for examination in the latter 
part of next summer. In about a year from the time when 
you saw me at Leicester, probably, I shall commence preacher, 
and as I am poorer than self righteousness the first opportunity 
after that will undoubtedly be accepted. 


He seemed to have taken a keen interest in the 
political affairs of the day, writing from ‘‘ You know 
where”’ May 4, 1795, he says: 

Is the present rage for liberty going to spread over the whole 
world? And are all nations going to imitate the ridiculous 
follies and the infernal deeds of the French? Is a king eternal- 
ly to be “‘decried and curst”’ because he is so unfortunate as 
to be placed on a throne in these days of confusion and 
political enthusiasm? Because republicanism is the best 
government for us, does it follow that the inhabitants of 
Bengal are sufficiently enlightened to receive it? Even in 
this country, how much liberty do the common people enjoy? 
Perhaps one in seventy of the voters for federal representatives 
may have some knowledge of the candidate. The rest vote as 
they are directed. 


On August 4, 1795, writing of Jay’s treaty with 
England he asks: 

Who gave the common farmers, blacksmiths and taylors 
sufficient knowledge to prove that two-thirds of the Senate are 
knaves or fools? 


In 1796 the Town of Leicester, where Adams was 
living, seems to have hesitated between Mr. Appleton 
and Zephaniah Swift Moore for its minister. Of the 
two candidates, Appleton became President of Bow- 
doin College and Moore, who was actually settled in 
Leicester, became President first of Williams College 
and afterwards of Amherst College. Mr. Appleton 
finally was settled over the church at Hampton, N. H., 
but in a letter to Adams, August 16, 1796, he stated 
the terms upon which he would go to Leicester: 
‘£100 stated on articles, or £130 at the nominal 
sum.” 
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May 31, 1797 he wrote a long personal letter to 
Adams describing first his ordination, which took 
place at Hampton February,22, 1797. His interesting 
comments on the proceedings are as follows: 


Introductory prayer. Mr. Andrews, Newburyport. Good. 

Sermon. Dr. Macclintock, Greenland, Acts 22.22. Evi- 
dences of Christianity. Good. 

Charge. Dr. Langdon, Hamptonfalls. Extemporary. 

Concluding prayer. Mr. Thayer, Lancaster. Pretty good. 


He then proceeds: 

Let me know, say you, the stage of your courtship, or 
whether you have given that name to your what d’ye call it. 
I answer in the negative. I have not given that name to my 
what d’ye call it, tho I believe many other people have. As I 
said before, so say I now, “It has all gone over the dam.” 
Matrimony appears to me like a great house seen at a dis- 
tance. You give it a general glance and it appears well. 
You have no objection to live in such an one thro life. But if 
you think seriously of purchasing it, a thousand considefations 
will influence the bargain, which never entered your mind 
when you took but a general view. I begin to think that I 
have treated matrimony as too many people do death. They 
laugh at it when distant, but tremble at its approach; because 
they do not ’till then consider what important events are con- 
nected with it. 


On September 18, 1797, he writes about the last 
Dartmouth Commencement: 


There were thirty graduates. The class is said to have been 
a good one. Among the exercises there was a surprising con- 
trast. Some were excellent; some very poor. In the fore- 
noon, I was shamefully mortified. The salutatory being 
almost the only good performance. The afternoon’s exercises 
were introducted by Joseph Lock’s philosophical oration, 
which would have done honour to a professor, both as to 
style, matter and delivery. He is a good fellow! The parts 
that intervened between the salutatory and valedictory were 
handsome, ingenious compositions and generally speaking 
were decently delivered. The valedictory was by a son of 
Judge Thornton, of Merrimac, the worst unexceptionably I 
ever heard. * * * The society evening exhibitions have 
ceased. There were orations as usual. Social Friends, by 
Locke, I never heard a better, I believe not so good on a 
similar occasion. Fraternity, by Carter, handsome composi- 
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tion badly delivered. Your humble servant’s to the Phi was 
on the impossibility of preserving a perfect equality in civil 
society, in which, if I may be allowed to give my judgment, 
there was nothing brilliant and nothing contemptible. * * * 
I never knew a larger number of graduates at commencement. 
There were much fewer people on the whole than is usual 
of late years, but as many as ever I saw on a similar occasion. 
A violent dysentery prevailed on the plain and had swept off 
numbers, which circumstance gave rather a gloom to com- 
mencement and prevented many from attending. 

The last letter shows Dr. Appleton’s interest in 
another field. He writes from Brunswick on Dec. 18, 
1810, to Mr. Adams at Dartmouth: 

In some part of last summer, a pond of water in a town in 
Vermont, the name of which I have forgotten, was drained off 
indiscreetly, to the destruction of trees, buildings, etc. I 
have not been acquainted with particulars. An occurrence of 
such a nature deserves more notice, than is given to it merely 
by a newspaper. Will you have the goodness to obtain an 
account, that may be relied on, and transmit it to me, or in any 
other way you please, to the American Academy of Arts & 
Sciences. 

This letter refers to Runaway Pond, so-called, a 
pond in Glover, Vermont, which some people tried to 
divert from running south to running north. They 
dug a channel through what appeared to be hard pan. 
It turned out that this hard pan was a crust over a 
considerable deposit of quick sand. In a short time 
the water got into the quick sand, with the result that 
it bored a passage for itself through the quick sand and 
in a short time the entire contents of a pond a mile and 
a half long and a half a mile wide tore down through a 
valley, destroying everything in its path. 

These letters afford a glimpse of the familiar inter- 
course of scholars a century and a quarter ago. There 
is nothing epoch making about them; but they dis- 
close certain persistent New England traits, a zeal for 
religion, an ambition for education, an interest in 
politics and a fondness for disputation. 

Tuomas Hovey 
For the Council. 
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OBITUARIES 


HANNIS TAYLOR 


Hannis Taylor died December 26, 1922, at his home 
in Washington. He was born at New Bern, N. C., on 
September 12, 1851, the son of Richard N. and Susan 
Stevenson Taylor. He was educated in the schools of 
that State and at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. After leaving college he removed to 
Mobile, where he was admitted to the Bar, and while 
engaged in his profession he published, after fifteen 
years of labor, the first volume of ‘‘The Origin and 
Growth of the English Constitution.’”’ This volume 
appeared in 1889, immediately giving him prestige as 
an authority upon consitutional history. President 
Cleveland appointed him United States minister to 
Spain in 1893, which post he held for four years. 
During this period he completed the second volume of 
his work on the English constitution, which appeared 
in 1898. He then published in 1901 his widely known 
book ‘‘A Treatise on International Public Law,” and 
in 1911 he issued his final volume ‘‘The Origin and 
Growth of the American Constitution.” 

Mr. Taylor in 1902 was special counsel for the 
United States before the Spanish Treaty Claims Com- 
mission and in the following year counsel for the 
United States before the Alaska Boundary Commis- 
sion. During the latter part of his life he was engaged 
in general law practice in Washington and wrote 
frequently on subjects of constitutional and inter- 
national law. He married Leonora LeBaron of 
Mobile, May 8, 1878. He received honorary degrees 
from eight American universitites and from the 
Universities of Dublin and of Edinburgh. He was 
elected to this Society in 1890, and although he did 
not attend the meetings, he frequently favored the 


library with copies of his works. 
C. 8. B. 
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MAJOR LEWIS ON THE NOMINATION OF 
ANDREW JACKSON 


BY JOHN SPENCER BASSETT 


In the Ford Collection of the letters of Major 
William B. Lewis, in the New York Public Library, 
is a letter to Lewis Cass in which Lewis gives a long 
and specific account of the moves made in bringing 
out Jackson as a candidate for the presidency. This 
letter is undated, but the writer of it says that it was 
called forth by an allusion to Jackson’s nomination in 
John Pendleton Kennedy’s history of the Twenty- 
Seventh Congress. In no notice of Kennedy’s career 
that I have been able to lay my hands on have I 
come across mention of anything by him with this 
specific title. But his ‘‘Defence of the Whigs By a 
Member of the Twenty-Seventh Congress” appeared 
in 1844, and the twenty-seventh congress came to an 
end in 1843, which is probably the work to which Lewis 
refers. The conclusion is that the letter was written 
after 1843. As there is an expression in the letter 
referring to Jackson as though he were alive I conclude 
that it was written in 1844 or in 1845. 

Lewis’s letter to Cass fell into the hands of Parton, 
and he quoted freely from it in his ‘‘ Life of Jackson’’ 
(II, 14-23). Parton following the custom of biogra- 
phers of his time, made some verbal changes in the 
letter, without altering the sense materially, and he 
omitted a considerable portion, probably on account 
of its length. The contents are so interesting that it 
seems worth while to have the letter accessible to 
students in its entirety. 

The point of departure for Lewis in this narrative 
is a statement by Kennedy that the first suggestion of 
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Jackson for the presidency was in a letter from Burr 
to Alston, Burr’s son-in-law, written November 20, 
1815. Burr’s authorship of this letter is not doubted, 
but Lewis says that it was not communicated to 
Jackson by Burr or anyone else. He also denies 
that there was truth in the statement that the anti- 
Jefferson republicans and a group of federalists 
united in 1815 to bring out Jackson. He is not 
unmindful of the famous correspondence with Monroe, 
which served as a means of drawing federalists to 
Jackson; but he points out that this attempt was not 
made until 1824, when the correspondence with Monroe 
was published. It is worth remembering, also, that 
this correspondence occurred within a few weeks 
of the inauguration of Monroe, in 1817 and could 
have had no influence on events of 1815, or even on 
the election of 1816. The correspondence took 
place a year after Burr wrote to Alston. All this 
Lewis points out in his letter to Cass, as appears in 
the letter, given below. He then goes on to give his 
own account of the announcement of Jackson’s 
candidacy. 

Nevertheless, it is true, Lewis to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that late in 1815 a considerable 
feeling existed for the nomination of Jackson and 
this was just the time that Burr wrote to Alston. On 
October 4, of that year, General Carroll wrote Jackson 
from Nashville as follows:’ 


During my late absence I had the pleasure of 
seeing many of the leading characters of the States of K.y 
Ohio and Penna. most of whom are solicitous that you 
should become a candidate for the next president. I was 
asked by many whether you would permit your name to be 
used or not but never having heard anything from yourself 
on the subject I was unable to give any answer. Mr. Baldwin 
of Pitts.g a lawyer of profound talents and great respectability 
is your friend, and is very solicitous on the subject; he 
informed me that he had no doubt of your success; that 


1The letters from which this and the two following extracts are taken are in the 
Jackson MSS, Library of Congress. 
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he had heard from many of the Eastern States who were 
favorably disposed towards you. When you have determined 
on the — I should (if consistent) be glad to know your 
views 


October 24 Colonel Andrew Hynes wrote him in 
the same strain. He said: 


I have but a few days since returned from Kentucky, 
and while there I heard your name often mentioned most 
respectfully, yet there are some who still pretend to be dissatis- 
fied, because the same meed of praise was not bestowed upon 
the Kentuckians as was on the Troops of Tennessee. The 
portion of the discontented are so small that they form but 
a few black specks in the mass of the people. I was in Lexing- 
ton when the Honl. Henry Clay arrived. There was great 
joy manifested on the occasion. His return was greeted by 
the most kindly welcome. 

On my return, I stayed all night at Genl Adair’s and he 
really appears very well disposed towards you. He spoke of 
you in an anxious manner, and said that he had little doubt 
with the proper management of your friends, that you might 
be elevated to the highest Office in the American Government. 
I do not know your sentiments or disposition on the occasion, 
and I know your delicacy will not permit you to speak or 
write about it, yet if the people of the United States should 
wish it you no doubt will acquiesc. . 

Whatever may be the present sentiments of the ‘people of 
America, I will venture to pronounce they will be entirely 
swayed by the nomination of the caucus of members of 
congress at Washington and the broad field of Elective prerog- 
ative will be reduced down to the capricious opinions of a 
few men. I hope you will give a hearty response to all the 
kind attentions which may be paid you by members of 
congress. Altho’ they may not be great men, yet they have 
power in the nation. 


Colonel Anthony Butler, returning from the East 
encountered the same sentiment in the same region, 
and he was impressed in the same way with the 
possibility of electing Jackson, who at this time was 
on his way to Washington to consult with the secretary 
of war with respect to the reorganization of the army, 
and incidentally to meet certain charges which Judge 
Hall, of Louisiana, was said to have sent to the 
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government. Colonel Butler wrote, November 7, 
as follows: 


The subject I wished to converse upon was no less important 
than who should be the next Presidt? On my way through 
Pennsylvania and Virginia I had numerous conversations 
with persons of the first consideration both for their talents 
and their standing in the Community, and I found a strong 
disposition manifested to run your Name for the Presidency. 
In those conversations some of which were held with Members 
of Congress, I heard no dissenting voice; to communicate these 
facts, was one object of the interview requested. And one other 
object, (and not the least important with me) was to use what- 
ever influence I could have with you to induce you to stand 
a candidate if solicited to do so whilst you were at Washington 
City . . . Our Country for some time past as you know 
has been unfortunately under the dominion of Men who 
altho’ extremely well fitted for the calm of Peace were illy 
calculated to guide the affairs of the Nation in War. The 
war we have just concluded, has to be sure by a fortunate 
tho’ late selection of leaders terminated honorably and gloriously 
for our Arms, yet the conduct of that war taken as a whole 
proves most strikingly the Proposition I laid down, of the 
unfitness to rule us in time of War, either by providing means 
or an independent selection of instruments best caculated to 
secure success, and cover the Nation with Glory. The state 
of affairs in Europe call upon us to be prepared in every 
emergency, and requires most especially that a Man should 
be placed at the head of our Government, whose firmness and 
Judgment in deciding on measures, and whose boldness in 
execution, would unite the Nation around him: Every man 
in the U. 8. looks to you as this individual, and whatever 
might be your private wishes on this subject you would owe 
it to your Country as a Patriot, not to refuse the station if 
offered to you. I have written you upon this Topic lest my 
Journey to the City should be so long delayed as to prevent 
me from offering the suggestions of my mind, untill the time 
was passt: I feel no doubt that the affair will be mentioned 
to you very shortly after your arrival, and if it be I pray you 
in the name of our Country pause and weigh well the subject 
before you refuse the tender! 


There is no evidence to show what Jackson thought 
of these suggestions. His correspondence at the 


1This letter was indorsed by Jackson as follows: ‘The recpt to be acknde and the 
contents will be duly considered.” 
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time is scant, and I have seen no letter by him in 
reply to either of the letters from which the above 
extracts are taken. It is, however, a good guess 
that the group of men who were trying to bring 
out Jackson found, when congress met, that the 
caucus was for Monroe and gave up the scheme at 
that time. It was revived in the beginning of the 
campaign of 1824, and for that movement the state- 
ments of Lewis in his long letter to Lewis Cass are 
more valuable than for the events of 1815. Lewis was 
by no means the head of the men who made Jackson’s 
candidacy possible. He was warm of disposition 
and had Jackson’s confidence; but he had little 
standing with the Tennessee politicians, and was 
intellectually not a man to influence policies. Patron- 
age was more to his capacity. His letter to Cass is 
as follows: 
[WASHINGTON, 1844 or 1845]! 

D. Sir, 

Some few years ago you requested me to inform you when 
Genl. Jackson was first spoken of for the presidency and in 
what way he was finally brought before the country as a 
candidate. I promised at some not very distant day to comply 
with your request, as far at least as my knowledge of the 
matter would enable me to do so. This conversation with 
you however had entirely escaped my recollection and would 
not perhaps have been thought of again, had it not been 
brought to my mind by reading a pamphlet the authorship 
of which is ascribed, and justly I believe to the Hon. Jno. P. 
Kennedy, purporting to be a history &c of the 27th Congress. 
Mr. Kennedy in this work speaks of the influences and persons 
by whom Genl. Jackson was originally brought before the 
nation as a candidate for the presidency and in doing so falls 
into very great errors as I think I shall be able clearly to 
show—at least to your satisfaction. 

My acquaintance with Genl. Jackson has been of more than 
thirty years standing. It goes back some two or three years 


1Ford MSS, N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
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1812, and from that time to this our relations have been most 
intimate and confidential, and without intermission. Under 
such circumstances it must be supposed, therefore, that few 
persons, if any, would be more likely than myself to be ap- 
prised of a movement of such political importance from its 
very inception to its consummation. 

Mr. Kennedy maintains, in his pamphlet that Genl. Jackson 
was first thought of for the presidency by Aaron Burr, and 
was finally brought out thro’ his instrumentality. This 
opinion of Mr. Kennedy is made to rest upon a letter from 
Col. Burr to his son in law, Gov. Alston bearing date the 20th 
Nov. 1815.' I cannot deny that such a letter was written by 
Col. Burr, because I have seen the original in his own hand- 
writing; but I do deny that it was ever sent to Genl. Jackson, 
or its contents communicated to him by either Burr, his son 
in law, or any other person. If Mr. Kennedy really thinks 
it was, as we are led to infer, all that I can say is he labors 
under a great mistake. I venture to assert that there is not 
a man living of respectable character who will say so, speaking 
of his own knowledge, or who can produce any written testi- 
mony proving such to be the fact. 

I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. K. is equally 
mistaken in what he says in the following remarks.—‘“‘ This 
was the first movement (still speaking of Burr’s letter to Gov. 
Alston) of the Anti-Jeffersonians to find a leader—make a 
new dynasty. With the Anti-Jeffersonians that portion of the 
Federalists, who were still militant combined. Genl. Jackson 
was applied to: a secret negotiation was set on foot. How far 
he acquiesced may be gathered from his subsequent conduct. 
This is certain, the pear was not ripe in 1815 &c’”’ : 
“‘Genl. Jackson from that hour was the candidate of these 
combined forces.” Here Mr. Kennedy means the combined 
forces of ‘Militant Federalists and Anti-Jeffersonians.”’ 
This is all speculation on the part of the Hon. Gentleman— 
mere imagination. If any such combination as is here spoken 
of, were ever entered into I will venture the assertion that it 
was unknown to Genl. Jackson. Confident I am that no 


'This letter is reproduced by Parton in his “Life of Jackson,” m, 351. See also 
Davis, M. L., ‘‘ Memoirs of Aaron Burr,” 1, 433. 
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application was ever made or negotiation entered into with 
him, for any such object by any such combination as is here 
asserted by Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy next adverts to a letter by the Genl. to Col. 
Monroe, president elect dated Jany., 1817, to prove that 
“Genl. Jackson and the Federalists were in harmony” with 
each other.!. He adds “He was a soldier; greeted with lavish 
honors by all sections of the country; by all classes of society, 
by all political parties. He was, therefore tolerant and full 
of good feeling to all men; and especially kind to all those of 
the Federal party who had sustained the war and who had 
gone into the ranks.”” Mr. Kennedy closes his remarks upon 
this letter in the following words—‘‘Now with a man so 
endowed, so circumstanced, it was obvious that the Federalists 
might redeem their lost honors and even win the absolute 
supremacy in affairs. Such of them therefore as coveted 
office entered heartily into the plan and Genl. Jackson was 
thus dedicated by them to the contest of 1824.”’ This is a very 
plausible story and tersely told; but after all, it is mere fiction. 
Mr. Kennedy either did not know, or if he did had forgotten 
that Genl. Jackson had been brought out and presented to 
the nation as a candidate for the presidency by the Republican 
party long before his letters to Mr. Monroe had been published 
and, of course, before the Federalists could have known of 
their existence. If anyreliance can be placed in Mr. Kennedy’s 
account of the manner and circumstances under which he was 
presented to the people as a candidate, or rather, “dedicated 
to the contest of 1824,” it had been resolved upon as early as 
November 1815 when Col. Burr wrote his letter to Gov. 
Alston which was 12 months before Genl. Jackson’s letters 
were written! The truth is the General never did, at any 
period of his life, belong to the Federal party; nor was he ever 
to use Mr. K’s own words, “‘in harmony” with them. He 
was a man of liberal and tolerant disposition, naturally, but 
I can testify that before and after the war with England he 
uniformly maintained, in his conversations, republican or 
indeed I might say, democratic principles. It is not likely, 


1On the Jackson-Monroe correspondence of 1816-1817, see Bassett, “Life of 
Jackson,” 1, 339-342, and Parton, ‘Life of Jackson,” 1, 355-371. 
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therefore, that he would enter into a combination with the 
Federalists for the purpose of destroying the Republican 
party. But to make out a combination still more clearly 
between Genl. Jackson and the “Militant Federalists” Mr. 
Kennedy introduces into his book ( I should have said Novel) 
an extract from another letter of his to Mr. Monroe dated 12th 
Nov., 1816, which is preceded by the following remarks of his 
own—‘It is said that his letter to Mr. Monroe, Nov. 12th, 
1816 was, in fact written for him by a distinguished Federa- 
list of that day. By whomsoever written, the sentiment 
it utters is worthy of a great man, and Genl. Jackson’s adop- 
tion of it does him honor.” Thus, it would seem, that a 
complete understanding must have existed, according to Mr. 
Kennedy, between the Genl. and the Federalists, previous to 
the 12th Nov., 1816 as on that day we are told a distinguished 
Federalist was so far in his confidence as to be called on by 
him to write a most important and highly confidential letter 
to Mr. Monroe the president elect! Yet Mr. K. takes the 
ground in his previous remarks, that it was this very letter 
and the one of the 6th Jany., 1817, which induced the Federa- 
lists to adopt him as their candidate for the purpose of over- 
throwing the republican party and getting rid, forever, of the 
Virginia Dynasty! 

I fully agree, however with Mr. Kennedy in what he says 
of that celebrated letter. ‘The sentiment it utters is worthy 
of a great man’’; but I deny positively that there is the 
slightest foundation for the insinuation of its having been 
written for him by a distinguished Federalist of that day. 
I know this to be untrue; for the letter was written at my 
residence in the vicinity of Nashville, and was not seen by 
any one with the exception of the General and myself until 
it was received by Mr. Monroe. In fact it was copied by 
me, at the General’s request, and sent to Mr. Monroe in my 
handwriting. The truth is I was so struck with the noble 
sentiments it breathed that I took an extra copy of it to be 
put upon my own private files with the intention, should I 
out live the General to place it in the hands of his future 
biographer. 

This letter was not published until May, 1824, and was 
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then brought out by the instrumentality of Mr. Walter Lowerie 
at that time a senator from Penna. to whom it seems Mr. 
Monroe had read it. It was denied at the time, by Mr. 
Monroe’s friends, that he had seen it but of that there is no 
doubt I think. Itwas shown, or read, to him and his colleague, 
Mr. Findly, for the purpose, as I believe, of reconciling them 
to the appointment: of Mr. Adams as Secretary of State’. 
Mr. Lowerie, who was a devoted friend of Mr. Crawford, the 
caucus candidate for the presidency, took advantage of the 
knowledge he had thus acquired of the existence of such a letter 
to force its publication, under the belief that it would ruin 
Genl. Jackson in the estimation of the republican party, 
and especially in Penna. where his popularity was bearing 
down all opposition to him. In this, however, he reckoned 
without his host. Its publication, so far from injuring, 
undoubtedly greatly benefited the General. The noble, 
manly, and elevated sentiments which it contains, exalted 
him still higher, as they should, in the estimation of all honest, 
brave and patriotic men. 

Candor, however, requires that I should admit, as I freely 
do, that the publication of this letter, together with that of the 
6th Jany., 1817, had the effect of rallying to the support of 
Genl. Jackson many of the Federalists, particularly that 
portion of them who supported the war and hated John 
Quincy Adams for having turned Traitor to his and their 
party. But in making this admission I must not be under- 
stood as counternancing, in the slightest degree, the charge 
which Mr. Kennedy has labored to establish of a combination 
between him and the Federalists. It must be borne in mind 
that the publication of these letters did not take place until 
May 1824, about six months only before the presidential 
election, and could not, therefore, have been instrumental in 
bringing about a combination which, according to Mr. 
Kennedy, must have been consummated some five or six years 
before, if at all! 

That these letters, where published, must have had a power- 
ful effect upon that portion of the Federalists named above, 


_1Lewis is in error so far as the appointment of Adams is concerned. See Bassett, 
** Life of Jackson,” 1, 341. 
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I can readily imagine from my own personal observation in 
relation to several individuals, who had always belonged to 
the federal party. I will name one. A friend of mine, a 
distinguished and leading Federalist of No. Carolina, was 
spending a few days with me in the summer, or fall of 1823, and 
in our conversations upon political subjects I found he was 
quite undecided as to which of the presidential candidates he 
would support. I pretty soon discovered, however, that he 
was bitterly opposed to Mr. Adams whom he spoke of as a 
damed Traitor but he said nothing that induced me to believe 
he was favorably inclined towards Genl. Jackson tho’ they 
were, and had long been personal friends. Upon the whole I 
thought his leanings were rather in favor of Mr. Crawford, but 
not by any means definitely so. After conversing with him 
the previous evening, upon these subjects, | determined to 
make an experiment upon him the next morning with Genl. 
Jackson’s letter of 12th Nov., 1816, and accordingly got the 
copy of it I had kept, before I went to bed, and laid it upon 
my table. I arose early the next morning and finding my 
friend already up and taking a walk in the garden, I sallied 
forth, and on approaching him handed him the General’s 
letter, begged him to read it and tell me what he thought of it. 
He took it, gave it an attentive perusal and then addressing 
himself to me, with an air of incredulity enquired if Genl. 
Jackson had really written such a letter to Mr. Monroe? 
Certainly, I replied. And actually sent it? Yes, I again 
replied. Lewis, you are quizzing me he said. No, I assured 
him, I was not. Upon this his countenance became animated 
with joy and delight, and he replied, then he is my man for 
the presidency—‘“ Henceforth, from this very moment, until 
the election is over will I give him my cordial and zealous 
support.”” He returned shortly afterwards to No. Carolina, 
and took a decided and energetic part in the contest—rallied 
his friends under the Jackson Banner and, in conjunction with 
a large and zealous portion of the democratic party succeeded 
in carrying the State by upwards of 5000 majority over the 
regular Caucus candidate, Wm. H. Crawford. 

Who was this friend, me thinks I hear you ask? It was no 
other than General William Polk, of Raleigh, who, on account 
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of his high military services in the revolutionary war, his 
energy of character, his moral worth, and great wealth, was one 
of the most distinguished and influential men in the State. 
Altho’ the Jackson men triumphed in No. Carolina yet their 
candidate was defeated. My gallant friend, however, 
nothing daunted again buckled on his armor and continued 
the conflict until complete success crowned the efforts of him- 
self and friends in the election of General Jackson in the 
autumn of 1828. 

But, my dear Governor, let us turn from the romancing of 
the Hon. Mr. Kennedy to sober realities—from fancy sketch 
to the undoubted historical facts of the times, and the case, 
to which he refers. 

When Genl. Jackson was fighting the battles of his country 
and acquiring for himself and it, imperishable honors and glory, 
he never once thought, as I verily believe, of ever reaching 
the presidency. He did not dream of such a thing—the idea 
never once entered his imagination. All he aimed at, or 
desired at that time, was military renown acquired by patriotic 
services. This he prized far above all civil fame, and does 
even now, if I know any thing of the feelings of his heart. 
He was naturally and essentially a military man—Full of 
ardor; of indomitable courage; possessing the rare quality of 
inspiring every man about him with feelings as enthusiastic 
and dauntless as his own; quick to conceive and as prompt to 
execute; vigilent, and of untiring industry; and in addition 
to all these high and noble qualities he was endowed with 
a sound judgment and discriminating mind. In fact he had 
all the requisites of a great military commander and, with the 
same theatre to act upon, he would not, in my opinion, have 
been inferior to any of the great Captains of either ancient 
or modern times. This you may consider extravagant but I 
assure you I do firmly and conscientiously believe that by 
Nature he was not, as a military man, inferior to either 
Alexander, Julius Caeser, or Napolean Bonaparte and had he 
occupied the place of either, under like circumstances, he 
would not have been less successful or distinguished!" 


1For Van Buren’s comparison of Jackson with the Duke of Wellington see Van 
Buren’s Autobiography (edited by Fitzpatrick), p. 464. 
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With these feelings and views—thirsting for military fame, 
and ambitious of being distinguished as a great commander— 
it is unreasonable to suppose that civil honors were but little 
coverted, or cared for by him. No, my friend, he did not 
even dream of the high civic destiny that awaited him and 
which was to be the crowning glory of his life and character. 
The first suggestions of that sort came from Kentucky and 
were made, in the summer of 1815, by an officer who was under 
his command and assisted in the defence of New Orleans. 
(Mr. Livingston too, about this time suggested the same thing.) 
The letter of this officer was addressed to a third person, a 
mutual friend, who enclosed it to Genl. Jackson was as 
undoubtedly expected by the writer. In this letter it was 
proposed that he should forthwith be brought out as a candi- 
date; but the General laughed at the idea and, returning the 
letter to his friend,’ begged that nothing further would be 
either said or done in relation to the matter the proposition 
was too absurd, he said, to be entertained for a moment. 
In fact nothing further was thought or said, as I believe, 
upon the subject of his being a candidate, until about the 
close of Mr. Monroe’s first term. Thus began and thus 
ended, the first movement in favor of bringing out Genl. 
Jackson for the presidency. Col. Burr, I am well assured, 
had no agency in this, for it occurred some three months, I 
should say, before the date of his letter to Governor Alston; 
nor was it put in motion by any combination of Militant 
Federalists and Anti-Jeffersonians. 

As long as Genl. Jackson remained in the military service 
of his country, little was said about bringing him out for the 
presidency. Having been appointed Governor of Florida by 
the President of the United States, he resigned his commission 
in the army about the first of June 1821 and repaired, forth- 
with, to Pensacola to receive that Territory from the Spanish 
authorities. After organizing a territorial government and 
putting it in operation, he withdrew from all public employ- 
ment and returned to Tennessee where he expected to spend 


'The letters cited in the beginning of this paper are in the Jackson Collection and 
certainly were not returned to the writers. Jackson's indorsement on Col. Butler’s 
letter shows that he did not treat the suggestion as lightly as Lewis, writing twenty- 
nine years later, seems to have thought. 
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the balance of his life as a private citizen. Nor indeed was it 
believed by his friends that they would be blest with his 
society very long, as his health was at that time, and had been 
for six or seven years previously, very feeble and his constitu- 
tion apparently exhausted and broken down. No sooner, 
however was he become a private citizen and had set himself 
down once more upon his own beautiful estate, the Hermitage, 
than the eyes of his fellow citizens were turned towards him 
as having eminently entitled himself by his brilliant and 
patriotic services to the highest honors within the gift of a free 
and enlightened people. 

In Tennessee, and particularly at Nashville his friends began 
now to speak of him as a candidate and, in good earnest to take 
the necessary steps to place his name prominently before the 
country. It is true that some four or five candidates were 
already in the field, but so confident were they [i. e., Jackson’s 
friends] of Genl. Jackson’s strength and popularity with the 
people, on account of his great public services, they had no 
fears for the result. They not only, therefore, began to speak 
out upon the subject, but to make their wishes and intentions 
known also thro’ the public Journals. The first demonstration 
of this latter method of supporting him was made January 
1822, in one of the Nashville papers. Soon afterwards the 
Editor of the ‘“ Nashville Gazette,’’ Col. Wilson, took the field 
openly and boldly for the General as his candidate for the 
presidency. The proposition was cordially responded to by 
the people of Tennessee, and was also well received in other 
states—particularly so, in the democratic and patriotic state 
of Pennsylvania. The inquiry now was in what way shall his 
name be presented to the nation? The most imposing manner 
of bringing him forward and presenting him to the other states 
of the Union, it was finally agreed would be by the Legislature 
of his own state. This would not only give weight to the 
nomination, it was believed but would show to the whole 
country we were in earnest. It was determined, therefore, 
that the necessary steps should be taken to bring him forward 
at the next session of the legislature. 

In these preliminary movements it appears to me you will 
be scarcely able to perceive any agency on the part either 
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of Col. Burr, or the “Militant Federalists’’ of whom Mr. 
Kennedy speaks. Nor had the officers of the army whom he 
also represents as taking an active and leading part, any thing 
to do with them. The truth is, they were the voluntary and 
spontaneous acts of his Tennessee friends, without the sugges- 
tions or promptings of any person or persons out of the state. 

About this time, Spring of 1822, I left home on a visit 
to North Carolina to see the family of my father in law, Gov. 
Montfort Stokes who was then a Senator of Congress. The 
Governor had always belonged to the democratic party and 
was one of its prominent and most influential leaders. His 
friendship and political support was, therefore, considered a 
matter of importance by those who were seeking favors 
at the hands of the people. What were his predilections at 
that time in relation to the presidential aspirants, I knew not, 
but, as you may well suppose, I felt anxious to inlist him on 
the side of Genl. Jackson. He had not got back from Washing- 
ton at the time I reached his residence but returned soon after- 
wards. During my continuance at his house I had frequent 
conversations with him upon political subjects, and found him 
a warm personal friend and admirer of Genl. Jackson, but he 
gave not the slightest intimation that he preferred him for the 
presidency. This occasioned me some uneasiness, for I 
thought it a matter of very great importance, as it regarded 
the General’s success in North Carolina, that he should have 
the support of the Governor. I determined, therefore, to 
have a full and frank conversation with him before I left, 
upon the subject; and it was not long before I had an opportu- 
nity of doing so, and learning his opinions and views without 
reserve. He frankly remarked to me that so little had, as yet, 
been said about Genl. Jackson, as a candidate, he had not 
supposed it was seriously intended to run him, and asked me 
if such was really the intention of his friends? Unquestionably, 
I replied— and added that the Legislature of Tennessee would 
certainly nominate him at its next session. What support 
do his friends expect him to get, he enquired, if nominated? 
I answered, they expect him to be supported by the whole 
Country. Then, he facetiously replied, he will certainly be 
elected. 
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Assuming then a graver air and tone, he said to me that 
he had known Genl. Jackson from boyhood, he having read 
law with his brother when quite a youth, and that there was 
no living man he so much admired, on account of his brilliant 
and patriotic services; but, being already committed to the 
support of Mr. Calhoun, he could not advocate his election. 
This was very unwelcome news to me, but I cannot say that 
it was altogether unexpected, for I was led to anticipate 
something of the sort from his silence, as regarded his pref- 
erence, in my previous conversations with him. I then 
remarked, but suppose Mr. Calhoun should not be a candidate 
cannot you support the General as your next choice? Yes, 
he promptly replied, with great pleasure; but added, at 
the same time, he had no reason to believe that any thing 
could, or would occur to prevent his being a candidate. 
Under such circumstances this was all I had a right to expect, 
or ask—and I parted with the Governor, when about to leave 
for Tennessee, fully satisfied that in case Mr. Calhoun should 
not be a candidate, he would go for Genl. Jackson. In this 
I was not mistaken. The moment Mr. Calhoun was with- 
drawn by his Pennsylvania friends, the Governor rallied upon 
the General, and supported him with great energy and zeal. 
Having now the support of both Genl. Polk and Gov. Stokes, 
the two leaders, I may say of the Federal and Democratic 
parties in No. Carolina, his friends became confident of being 
able to carry that State for him. They were not mistaken. 
Its vote was given to him by a large majority. 

I returned to Nashville about the first of June and found 
the friends of the General in high spirits and sanguine of 
success. Indeed this feeling was not confined to Nashville. 
It pervaded the whole state. Under this state of things the 
Legislature met and, in a few days thereafter, the 20th July, 
1822, adopted a preamble and resolutions which placed the 
General before the country as a legitimate candidate for the 
presidency. Being now formally nominated, his friends, in 
every section of the Union, entered into the contest with 
increased vigor and energy. But few of the Federalists, 
however, took any part in it, until after the publication of 
the General’s celebrated letters to Mr. Monroe. They were 
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published in May 1824, as before stated. Indeed but 
few of them, if any, knew of their existence until then, tho’ 
they, it has been alledged, had won their hearts as early as 
1815-16. I should, however, except Genl. William Polk 
to whom I showed the letter of the 12th Nov., 1816, in the 
autumn of 1823, as before stated; and perhaps John Quincy 
Adams also, to whom Mr. Monroe, I have no doubt, showed 
both letters, which accounts, to my mind at least, for his 
having sustained the General in his Seminole campaign with 
so much ability and zeal, in his dispatch to our Minister at 
Madrid. 

The General being now fairly out as a candidate, it was 
considered indispensible, in order to make his success the 
more certain, that the congressional caucus system should be 
broken down. This was an Engine of great political power 
and had been used by the politicians of the country for twenty 
years, in manufacturing presidents, and unless it could be 
destroyed it would be difficult to overcome its influence upon 
those who had so long looked upon its nominees as the only 
true and legitimate party candidates. With a view to accom- 
plish this object, Judge Overton and Heywood, both able 
and distinguished lawyers, opened a heavy and effective 
fire upon it in a series of well written numbers which were 
published in the Nashville papers. These, with the attacks 
made upon it in other quarters, added to Genl. Jackson’s 
great personal popularity, contributed greatly, doubtless, to 
the overthrow of that renowned personage “King Caucus,” 
as it was then derisively called. It is true he mounted his 
throne again in the winter of 1823-24, and nominated, as 
Mr. Monroe’s successor, Mr. Wm. H. Crawford, but his 
majesty had become powerless, and his nominee, for the first 
time was badly beaten. This was the last time he ascended 
his Throne, having died soon after of the wounds he received 
in the campaign of 1824, and has never been heard of since. 
Not even his ghost made its appearance in the presidential 
contest of 1828! It strikes me that you will be equally at a 
loss to perceive, in all this, any agency of either Col. Burr, his 
militant Federalists, or Anti-Jeffersonians! 

As Tennessee was almost unanimous in favour of Genl. 
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Jackson, it might have been supposed that his friends would 
have had little or no trouble in that state after his nomination. 
Such, however, was not the fact. Col. John Williams had 
been a Senator from our State in Congress for eight years, 
and as his time of service expired on the 3d of March, 1823, 
the Legislature, which met in October of that year, had to 
elect a new Senator. Col. Williams was a candidate for re- 
election; but being a personal and political enemy of Genl. 
Jackson, it was determined, if possible, to defeat him, unless 
he would pledge himself to the support of the General for the 
presidency. This he refused to do having already engaged 
to support Mr. Crawford. The Genl’s friends had no alterna- 
tive left them but to beat him and this was no easy task. 
East Tennessee claimed the Senator, and the Col. was a great 
favorite with the people of that end of the State. Besides, 
with the view of strengthening himself in other sections, soon 
after the elections in August were over, he mounted his horse 
and rode through the whole state, calling on the members 
elect to the Legislature and obtaining promises from most of 
them to vote for him. They should not have thus committed 
themselves, but having done so, the greater part of them were 
disposed to redeem their pledges, tho’ admitting they had 
done wrong. 

The most devoted and zealous of the Ceneral’s friends 
were determined, however, to leave no stone unturned 
to defeat his election. Several persons were spoken of as 
opposing condidates, but none of them could obtain, it was 
ascertained, the requisite number of votes to elect them. 
The General’s old friend, Johny Rhea, could come the nearest, 
but he lacked three votes. This was a very unpleasant state 
of things. To elect a bitter personal enemy of Genl. Jackson, 
and one who was known to be in favor of Mr. Crawford for 
the presidency, would have a most injurious effect, it was 
believed upon his prospects. Notwithstanding he had been 
nominated by the Legislature some fifteen months before yet 
it was apprehended, if an enemy of his should be sent to the 
Senate it would be difficult to make the other states believe 
that Tennessee was in earnest in her support of him. It 
would certainly have the appearance of great inconsistency 
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and well calculated to nullify the effect of his nomination. 
This could not be permitted and it was resolved, at all hazards, 
to defeat the election of Col. Williams. 

It became necessary, now, to play a bold and decisive game, 
and as nobody else could be found to beat the Colonel, it was 
proposed to beat him with the General himself. This, being 
made known, produced great uneasiness and alarm among the 
more timid members, from an apprehension that even he 
could not be elected; but Mr. Eaton and myself, who were on 
the ground, took upon ourselves the responsibility of the step 
and insisted on his being nominated to the Legislature as a 
candidate for the Senate. We came to the conclusion that if 
the General must be politically sacraficed it mattered little in 
what way it was to be done, whether by being defeated himself 
in the election of a U. States Senator, or by the election of his 
bitter personal and politicalenemy! But J had no fear of his 
being defeated—I did not believe it possible that a majority 
of the members would be willing to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of voting against him. He was, accordingly, 
nominated to the Legislature by Major Maury, a highly 
respectable member from Williamson County—and he was 
elected, as I anticipated, by quite a large majority! Had he 
been beaten it might possibly have destroyed, or at least 
impaired his prospects for the presidency; but his defeat, it 
was believed, would not be more blasting in its effect than 
the election of Col. Williams under all the circumstances of 
the case. 

These are the reasons, my dear Genl., which induced the 
friends of Genl. Jackson to send him to the U.S. Senate in 
the winter of 1823-24 and which, as it was thought by many 
of his friends at the time to have been rash and impolitic, 
I embrace this opportunity of explaining to you. The General 
himself was far from desiring it, but there was no help for it, 
and he submitted with a good grace. He was a soldier and 
knew how to obey as well as to command! It is proper, how- 
ever, to state that the members of the Legislature who were in 
favor of electing Col. Williams declared themselves to be 
decidedly the friends of Genl. Jackson, but they maintained 
that to support the latter did not make it necessary to sacrafice 
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the former. The active and most decided of the General’s 
friends, however, differed with them in opinion: they had no 
doubt that to sustain Col. Williams, under such circumstances 
would be injurious to the prospects of the General for the 
presidency. 

But, after all, the friends of the General were disappointed. 
No election was made by the people, and the Ho. of Repre- 
sentatives, upon which the right of choosing a president from 
the three highest candidates devolved, chose Mr. Adams. 
Yes, Genl. Jackson altho’ he got much the largest electoral 
vote and was evidently the choice of a Majority of the people, 
was passed over by the House and a minority candidate 
placed in the presidential chair! How, by whom, or with 
what motive this was done, it is not necessary for me to say, 
as it is now a matter of History, and undoubtedly well under- 
stood by the whole country. His defeat, however, so far 
from damping the ardor of his friends, only excited their 
indignation and aroused them to still greater exertions in 
his support—believing as they did, that the people had been 
cheated out of their choice. The decision of the House, 
therefore, was no sooner known than he was proclaimed, 
by the papers which had supported him previously, as a 
candidate for the presidency at the next election. Indeed 
the Jackson Banner was again unfurled and seen waving in 
the breeze before ever Mr. Adams had delivered his Inaugural 
address. 

In the canvas of 1824 very little had been said about the 
General for the reason, perhaps, that he was not considered a 
formidable candidate. The result of the election, however, 
opened the eyes of his opponents and revealed to them his 
strength; and, at the same time, theirown danger. They soon 
therefore, opened their batteries upon him with a fury and 
vindictiveness never before witnessed in this country with the 
hope of destroying his character and fame in the estimation 
of the people. The flood-gates of abuse and billingsgate were 
not only opened upon him, but the vilest and most infamous 
slanders were published in the administration papers against 
his wife, one of the most benevolent and pious of women. One 
of the newspapers which took the lead in these infamous 
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attacks upon the reputation of Mrs. Jackson was the “‘ National 
Journal” published in this city, and which was said to be the 
especial organ of President Adams himself. Of this I believe 
there was, and is, no doubt. So well satisfied of it was Genl. 
Jackson at least, that he refused to call on him, as it was 
thought in courtesy he should have done, when he reached 
Washington in February 1829. This was not his opinion. 
He thought that a man who would permit a public Journal, 
which was under his control, to assail the reputation of any 
respectable female, much less the wife of his rival and compet- 
itor for the first office in the world, was not entitled to the 
respect of any honorable man, and he would not, therefore, 
go near him, and he has not spoken to him from that day to 
the present moment. This was the reason why he did not 
call upon him and not from a want of magnaminity, or a 
sense of what was due to the chief magistrate of the Nation, 
as it was alledged by his enemies at the time. 

Under this state of things, and with a view of defending 
the characters of both against the attacks of his enemies, his 
friends of Nashville saw the necessity of taking immediate 
steps and a public meeting of the citizens was therefore 
called, at my instance!’ for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the best and appropriate method of accomplishing this 
object. At this meeting the following preamble and resolution 
were adopted. 


(From the Nashville Banner of the 21st March) 
“Meeting in Nashville. 


“Agreeably to previous notice, the citizens of Nashville 
and its vicinity assembled at the court house in this town on 
Saturday last, ‘for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the propriety of appointing a committee to correspond with 


1The following footnote by Lewis appears in the letter: ‘ The following is the 
notice referred to—‘The citizens of Nashville and Davidson County are requested 
to meet at the Court House, in the Town of Nashville on Saturday the 17th Inst. 
(March 1827) at 2 OClock p.m. for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of appointing a committee to correspond with other Jackson committees, in 
the several states, upon the subject of the next presidential election. 

**It is evident that every effort is making by falsehood, slander, and detraction to 
defeat, if possible, the election of our fellow-citizen the favorite of the Nation. To 
counteract these Machinations, it has become necessary to establish a correspondence 
between those who are intimatel acquainted with the public and private | chare.cter of 
Genl. Jackson and his friends and supporters in other sections of the Union’. 
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the Jackson committees in the several States upon the 
subject of the next Presidential election.’ The weather was 
unfavorable, but a considerable number of persons attended. 

“Col. Edward Ward was appointed Chairman, and Nelson 
Patterson, Esq., Secretary. 

“After a few appropriate introductory remarks by the 
Chairman, and an animated and eloquent address by William 
L. Brown Esq. the following preamble and resolution, offered 
by the latter gentleman, were adopted nem. con. and the 
blank was then filled with the names mentioned therein. 

“This meeting believes the present to be a conjuncture when 
every honest and just exertion should be employed to promote 
the election of that great and honest man, Andrew Jackson, 
to the Presidency of the United States, and that to make 
those exertions most efficient, a committee should be organized 
whose duty it will be to frame and publish an address to the 
people of the United States, such as may be best adapted to 
effectuate the great object in view, and whose further duty 
it will be, as occasion may require, and so far as within their 
power, ‘to detect and arrest falsehood and calumny, by the 
publication of truth, and by furnishing either to the public 
or to individuals, whether alone or associated, full and correct 
information upon any matter or subject within their knowledge 
or power,’ properly connected with the fitness or qualifi- 
cations of Andrew Jackson to fill the office of President of the 
United States. 

“Resolved, Therefore, that John Overton, Robert C. 
Foster, George W. Campbell, William L. Brown, John 
Catron, Robert Whyte, Thomas Claiborne, Joseph Philips, 
Daniel Graham, William B. Lewis, Jesse Wharton, Edward 
Ward, Alfred Balch, Felix Robertson, John Shelby, Josiah 
Nichol, William White, and John M’Nairy be selected to 
compose the committee.” 

This committee was composed of some of the ablest and 
most distinguished citizens of the State whose duty it was 
as stated above, to vindicate the reputation of Genl. Jackson 
against the malignant attacks and foul calumnies of his 
enemies. With the character and standing of the most of 
these gentlemen you are well acquainted. I will remark, 
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however, that Jno. Overton, the Chairman, George W. 
Campbell, W. L. Brown, Robert White, and John Catron had 
all occupied seats upon the Bench of the Court of Appeals, 
the highest court in the State, and the last named is now one 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
So well, and so efficiently did this committee discharge its 
duty to the General and the country, that it soon received, 
from the enemies of General Jackson, the cognomen of the 
“Whitewashing Committee.” It successfully and triumphant- 
ly defended his character against the charges of inhumanity 
and a blood thirsty disposition in having had six militia men 
shot, during the last war with England, for desertion; and of 
being concerned with Col. Burr in his treasonable designs 
against the U. States. Nor was it less successful in defending 
the reputation of Mrs. Jackson against the fiendish attacks 
upon her by those worse than demons in human shape. 

This second effort of the General’s friends, in running him 
for the presidency, proved more successful than did the first, 
notwithstanding the great and unceasing exertions that were 
made to deprive him of the confidence and affection of his 
fellow-citizens. He was elected by an overwhelming majority 
of the electoral college and the people, and was installed 
into office on the 4th March, 1829. With regard to what has 
since transpired, in connection with his administration, no 
one knows better than yourself, having been five years a 
member of his cabinet. 

I have written you, my dear Governor, a long letter, and 
one which I fear, you will not find very interesting. If so, 
you have yourself to blame for it, as it was at your own request 
I promised to write it. I offer it to you, however, such as it 
is, with the best wishes of very truly, 

Your friend, 
WILLIAM B. LEWIS. 
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THE ISAIAH THOMAS COLLECTION OF 
BALLADS 


BY WORTHINGTON C. FORD 


A working for years on a check-list of 
Broadsides, Ballads, &c., printed in Massachu- 
setts, 1639-1800, and finally getting it in print,’ I was 
surprised to be informed that in the Antiquarian 
Society were three volumes of ballads which had 
escaped my notice. It was not strange that they had 
been overlooked; that is the usual experience of even 
the best investigators. I have now an opportunity to 
list these ballads and to say a little about the collec- 
tion, quite unique in number and in character. 

First, as to their history. Bound in three volumes 
they were presented to the Society by Isaiah Thomas 
in 1814. He lived at a time when to be recognized as 
a master printer a long apprenticeship was required 
and he began with a ballad—a broadside dated 1755, 
“The Lawyer’s Pedigree, Tune, Our Polly is a sad 
Slut,’”’ printed and sold in Boston below the Mill- 
Bridge. The only known copy is in the Antiquarian 
Society and bears the interesting manuscript note: 
‘Printed from type set by Isaiah Thomas, aetatis 6.’ 
Our colleague, Dr. Nichols, has treated so fully of 
Thomas as a printer that nothing need be said further 
in this place, but this early association with a broad- 
side is not without suggestion. 

Thomas was more than a printer and had a strong 
vein of the antiquary, which led him to accumulate 
things out of the ordinary. One of the odd things is 


1Vol. txxv of the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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this collection of ballads. He notes in the first vol- 
ume: 


Songs, Ballads, &c. In Three Volumes. Purchased from a 
Ballad Printer and Seller in Boston, 1813.1 Bound up for 
Preservation, to shew what articles of this kind are in vogue 
with the Vulgar at this time, 1814. N.B. Songs and com- 
mon Ballads are not so well printed at this time as they [were] 
70 years ago, in Boston. 

Presented to the Society by 

IsAlAH THOMAS. 
August 1814. 


He has noted on the same sheet that the songs in 
the three volumes and binding cost six dollars—less 
than two cents apiece, a price calculated to make any 
collector of today envious. No one, however, will be 
willing to deny Thomas’s good sense in buying these 
ballads or in placing them where they would be pre- 
served. Eliminating duplicates there are three hun- 
dred and two distinct sheets containing three hundred 
and forty-nine distinct poems, with some additional 
pieces in prose. In size no other American library 
can offer anything like it for the period, and all other 
libraries combined would still hardly be able to match 
the contents of these three volumes. 

Thomas’s critical note on the printing of these 
leaves appeals to me. The form, paper and typo- 
graphical appearance of a ballad printed before the 
War for Independence were distinctly better than the 
ballads of 1814. Yet when these latter are compared 
with the ballads of the seventies—our day—they are 
better in every respect, type, paper and cuts. I well 
remember some street sellers of ballads in New York 
in the early seventies, who had on twine wound in the 
iron fences of parks or churchyards or on a light 
bamboo frame, between strings stretched to keep them 
down in the wind, the ballads then in vogue. The 
wood-cuts were coarse, and bad as they were in black 
and white, a dab of raging blue, or green, or orange 


1This is not a correct statement, for there are ballads bearing date 1814. 
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was considered an artistic touch, just as on vilely 
colored comic valentines, making the sheet of double 
value—five cents, as 1 remember. These vendors 
were to be found near the corner of Ann Street and 
Broadway, where the New York Herald later had its 
building (now the Havemeyer Building), the most 
frequented corner in the city. N. P. Willis writing 
some thirty years earlier said that the sidewalk in 
front of St. Paul’s, immediately opposite, enjoyed that 
distinction; but in the thirty years Brooklyn had 
grown, and Fulton Street had become the principal 
path to the city of cemeteries. The change had made 
the corner of Ann Street the central point measured in 
business activity between the Battery and Four- 
teenth Street, then quite the limit except for sleeping 
purposes. 

Now, as I think of it, the selection of Ann Street by 
the ballad sellers was a peculiar one, for these songs 
were supposed to be the favorites of sailors, and few 
sailors got above Franklin Square on the east, or 
beyond West Street on the west, those regions being 
particularly open and dripping with the vile poisons 
and worse that preyed upon the seamen. I cannot 
remember ever to have heard a landsman sing ballads, 
nor do I remember that the dealer ever crooned or 
chanted them, as was the practice of the English 
street seller. But then one need only have walked 
along the docks to hear them in all sorts of keys and 
manners, the depth of feeling depending upon the 
inebriety of the singer. Today I would not know 
where to go in Boston or New York to hear or to see 
such ballads, and one wonders what, if anything, has 
taken their place. One is tempted to say the‘ records,”’ 
which are barked out of the shop door or window, or 
are given in homes as aids to digestion in the form of 
such exercise as the modern dances afford. The 
disappearance of these ballads can hardly be due to 
improved taste in the vulgar, for the best vaudeville 
rises no higher than the standard of the street ballad— 
Sir Harry Lauder excepted. 
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The ballad of the Thomas collection is specially 
designed for seamen. It is eloquent on the many de- 
lights of the sailor’s life—the roaming in foreign parts, 
the return with his purse well stored, the meeting with 
his sweetheart—or others—the festive board and 
sparkling bowl, his return to the sea when his last 
shiner has been spent, the parting from his sweetheart 
—or others—the merits of his ship and commander— 
all this is shouted in brazen lines, redolent of grog, flip 
and brandy, and so loudly vaunted as to suggest that 
the sailors were really whistling to keep up their 
courage and to save their face, instead of being the 
‘blithe and bland,” ‘‘the carefree and happy,” ‘‘the 
supremely blest”’ that the ballad would have us accept. 
Doubtless the subject of the ballad is of secondary 
importance to the singer. He sings of death and 
danger as he would of the girl he had left behind him, 
or of the girl he expected to chance upon in the next 
port. The world over the seaman is vocal when on 
land, and also at sea, and I have heard voices that 
entranced by their rich, untrained and deeply stirring 
tones, while turning off lines that were contemptible, 
disgusting or incohereut in their nonsense. In unison 
at work, or singly at night, the tonal qualities sum- 
mon visions of tender romance which the mastersinger 
may fail to evoke. 

It is safe to say that most of these issues, if not all, 
had been published between 1810 and 1814.' The 
paper, type, cuts and general appearance would indi- 
cate this. The subjects of the verses add their 
evidence. Buying in 1814, at the peak of the war of 
1812, Mr. Thomas obtained much that is concerned 
with that war, together with not a little that was 
reprinted from other times—especially the Revolution. 
It is well known that New England remained cold to 
“Mr. Madison’s war” and took a position which 
implied something more than passive opposition to 
the war policy. Presumably enlistments in the land 


1There are a few of English origin, engravings, not printed from type. 
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forces were neither large in number nor enthusiastic 
in the making. The means of awakening a patriotic 
spirit were few and weak as compared to those em- 
ployed in the Civil or in the Great War. Propaganda 
has become a science, of almost military precision, 
and when pressed becomes relentless to resistance, 
unjustly so. Not so in the war of 1812, when it was 
difficult to arouse the people over the somewhat scanty 
victories on land, and to assure a roaring crowd to 
greet the advances or give aid in the retreats of our 
hastily improvised army. It should be added, and a 
possible excuse for the indifference is offered, that the 
measures of government leading up to the war of 1812 
had not found favor in New England. Both in 
impressments and embargo that section had endured 
much and suffered more than any other part of the 
country. All the same, it is strange and not creditable 
that when a war came intended to stop impressments 
and win greater freedom on the seas New England held 
back. 

There are pieces in this collection on Washington— 
always a national hero—with sly digs at the Jeffer- 
sonian policy,' offered in deadly contrast. There are 
verses on impressment :? 


Can you bear such treatment freemen! 
Will you drain the cup of woe? 

Rouse, to save impressed seamen! 
Rouse, to conquer every foe! 


And on the embargo:’ 


Our ships all in motion, 
Once whiten’d the ocean, 
They sail’d and return’d with a cargo; 
Now doom’d to decay, 
They have fallen a prey, 
To Jefferson, worms and Embargo. 


The removal of the embargo also called out a com- 
ment :* 
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They say that just at twelve o’clock, 
It’s soul and body parted, 

They threw the carcase in the Dock, 
The soul to the Devil started. 


With the war reappeared some of the patriotic 
songs of the war for independence. Yankee Doodle, 
of course; also ballads on the battle of Bunker Hill, 
the death of Warren, surrender of Burgoyne, lines 
written by Major André, Lord Cornwallis’s surrender 
and others of the same description. Thomas Paine’s 
verses on General Wolfe, said to have been written in 
1759, and a favorite long poem on American taxation 
were also reissued. Most of these have long since 
passed into a merited oblivion. 

An early song was on Harrison’s victory near 
Prophet’s Town in 1811,! where among other artistic 
touches we read: 


And garments roll’d in blood, stood full in view, 
Caus’d by that base—that wicked Indian crew. 


—Elsewhere dubbed the copper nos’d allies of Great 
Britain, as great an offence in American eyes as the 
employment of Hessians had been. This was fol- 
lowed in time by one on Hull’s surrender of Detroit 
which gave that much maligned and truly unfortu- 
nate commander the benefit of the doubt :? 


Is it true that our soldie’rs were wrongfully us’d? 

Is it true that they’ve been by their General abus’d? 
Is it true that an army so gallant were sold? 

Is it true that Columbians were barter’d for gold? 


The battle of Queenstown (October, 1812)* which 
ended against the forces of the United States, Dear- 
born’s and Chauncey’s taking of Little York (April, 
1813)* and Harrison’s victory on the Thames (October, 
1813)° were duly celebrated by poet tasters, not lacking 
in braggadocio, inseparable from such writing. For 
instance: 
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But Yankees can always convince their proud foes, 
That they’re ready the Lion to take by the nose, 
And if they don’t conquer by giving a twist, 

They beat in his jaws with the weight of their fist. 


If the encounters on land gave little opportunity to 
tune the harp, those by sea were greeted with un- 
bounded applause and dropping into poetry. New 
England’s interests were largely maritime, and from 
New England came the best sailors. The United 
States navy drew heavily on our seamen and privateer 
adventures went out from our ports. It was only 
natural that the public interest should turn to the sea, 
the more because of the past and present performance 
of American vessels. There are three sheets on 
Truxtun’s victory in the Constellation against the 
Insurgente (February, 1799);! and one on the en- 
counter between the Boston and the Berceau (October, 
1800)?.. The siege of Tripoli in 1803 is recalled in one,* 
and probably one of the earliest in time, as it called for 
men for the President, and dealt with naval recruiting.‘ 
In May, 1811, the first exploit occurred—the meeting 
of the President with the Little Belt—and is sung in 
three sheets,® one of them purporting to be by Mons. 
Tonson, Late Hair-Dresser to his Imperial and Royal 
Majesty the Emperor of the French. It is interesting 
only as being one of two attempts to write English as a 
foreigner supposedly might. A single couplet will 
suffice: 


Den Rogers was enrage for good, 
To see dem such a ninny; 

He knock dair mas all over board, 
And break de leg of many. 


When the Constitution bested the Guwerriere (August 
20, 1812) there was an outburst of song. Isaac Hull 
on water was lauded to the skies, perhaps in contrast 
to William Hull on land of just twelve months before, 
and five sheets relate the story. It would be difficult 
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to award a prize among such a display of doggerel, but 
the authorship of No. 183 is given—James Campbell, 
a boatswain’s mate, and the last stanza reads: 


Now to conclude my boys, and finish with my song, 

I was a boatswain’s mate, unto said ship I do belong. 

I wrote these lines to let you know how yankees they can fight, 
When their officers give command, and men of courage bright. 


Among other encounters noted in these sheets are the 
Wasp and Frolic (October 18, 1812); the United 
States and Macedonian (October 25, 1912);? the 
Constitution and Java (December 29, 1812);* the 
Peacock and Hornet (February, 1813) ;* the Chesapeake 
and Shannon (June 1, 1813);5 Perry on Lake Erie 
(September 9, 1813);° the Saratoga and Morgiana 
(October, 1813) ;? and the arrival of the President at 
Providence,’ and of the President and Congress at 
Boston (December 12, 1812). An ambitious sheet 
attempts a summary of naval victories to April 27, 
1813,” and another, not to be outdone gives a‘‘ Yankee 
Chronology’ which begins with the discovery of 
America and reaches the death of Lawrence with a 
delightful confession at the end: 


The four last verses of this song, was written by a resident of 
Boston. We hope Mr. Dunlap, (the author) will not be 
offended at this; for he intimates in the advertisement to the 
Interlude from which the song is extracted, that he would be 
happy to add a verse to it for every brilliant achievement of 
the arms of his country, “till it should outdo Chevy Chase,’’ in 
its number of verses. We therefore rest perfectly assured of 
obtaining his pardon for our presumption. For as he was not 
on the spot, we thought it would be doing him a wrong to omit 
the record of the capture of four of the enemy’s vessels by our 
gallant tars, which events had not happened when he com- 
menced his journal of ‘‘ Yankee Chronology.”’ Also, to alter 
its title, from ‘‘Huzza for the Constitution,” to “ Huzza for 
the American Navy.”’” 


1288 227,126. 312,98,177. 4205. 514,40,296. 629,75,173,209. 711. 120. 
*11. 1080, 11297. 

12The full title of Dunlap'’s work is: Yankee Chronology; | or, | Huszza for the Con- 
stitution: | A musical Interlude, | in one Act. | To which are added, | the patriotic 
Songs of | The Freedom of the Seas, | and | Yankee Tars. | By W. Dunlap, Esq. | 
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Perhaps the two outstanding features of this series 
are the boastfulness and contempt for the enemy and 
the prevalence of grog, flip, brandy and other con- 
coctions of the past not dissociated from the per- 
formances of muse and sybil. 

If successes by sea and land could not fill the ranks 
there were other means—a general appeal like ‘‘ The 
American Patriot’s War Song,’ in which the Union 
was lauded, where 


All in bonds of love united, 
Safe beneath our eagle’s wings 
Let the fowls of heaven, invited, 
Come and eat the flesh of kings, 


a dinner of somewhat scant measure, even in that time. 

Apart from the war and patriotic poems there is a 
large class of verses of sentiment, original or borrowed 
from England. An English writer on music, Ernest 
Newman of the Manchester Guardian recently wrote: 
“‘T thought our own British shop ballad had achieved 
the proud pre-eminence of being the world’s worst 
welter of sentimental inanity; but the American prod- 
uct can evidently give it seventy-five yards’ start in a 
hundred and beat it easily.” I fear the charge may 
be true, and it was true in 1814, as our poets were still 
in the lisping stage and in simplicity of structure and 
liberty of rhyme, united with a shameless display of 
the sentimental, could hardly have been poorer. 
Occasionally a good thing was recognized, as Charles 


New-York: | Published by D. Longworth, | At the Dramatic Repository, | Shakes- 
peare-Gallery. | Dec.—1812. In the “Advertisement” the author says: “The song of 
Yankee Chronology was written for the fourth of July last, excepting the last verse. 
Upon the arrival of the news of the victory obtained by captain Isaac Hull of the Consti- 
tution, over the english frigate the Guerriere, mr. [Thomas Apthorpe] Cooper called upon 
the writer and requested an additional verse, and an introductory interlude. My wishes 
were too much in unison with his to allow of hesitation. On the anniversary of the 
evacuation of this place, another verse was requested and given; and the writer would be 
happy to evince his gratitude to every defender of his country’s rights, by adding for each 
a tribute of applause, till his song out did chevy-chase in number of verses. New-York, 
November 28th, 1812.” ‘The Freedom of the Seas” was sung at the New York Theatre 
July 4, 1810, and “ Yankee Tars” was sung by Mr. Yates at the same place, December 10 
1812. This would place the Boston issue of the “Chronology” early in 1813. 
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Dibdin’s ‘‘Tom Bowlin’s Epitaph,” of which three 
issues are in the Thomas collection. Such instances 
are rare and the leaning towards favorite though 
somewhat aged anonymous ballads was a better in- 
dication of the ballad market. The examples are 
such as had been printed in Boston in provincial 
times and some later appeared in our early readers, 
were repeated in our day, and still may be found 
in some form in children’s books. The ballads of 
Chevy Chase, of Fair Rosamond, of the Children 
in the Wood, of a Frog who would a wooing go, have 
held on for centuries, tales still recognized as good 
material. Less known but no less persistent, were the 
London Apprentice, being an account of his matchless 
manhood, and brave adventures done in Turkey, and 
how he came to marry the King’s daughter, which 
long shared popularity with Dick Whittington and his 
Cat, Love in a Tub, or the Merchant outwitted by a 
Vintner, the Golden Bull, the Dorsetshire Garland or 
the Miser outwitted, as inspiration to poor boys, 
lovers crossed by angry parents, or parents tricked by 
scheming children. The stories are old as humanity 
and in one form or another have been perpetuated 
through ages as folk stories, ballads and novels, from 
Homer, through other nameless composers and re- 
lators, to Boccaccio and the modern school, which 
poses as original, while vamping the rags and tatters 
of the past. 

Most of these sentimental ballads are of English 
origin, as the references they contain indicate. The 
Dying Words of Captain Robert Kidd was certainly 
English. ‘‘Tippy Jack’s Journey to Brighton” ap- 
pears on the same sheet with the Death of General 
Wolfe, a strange combination, and on another issue 
of Wolfe is printed John Bull’s description of a church, 
which is certainly free in expression :! 


There were men folks and women folks penn’d up together 
Like so many weathers and ewes at a fair; 
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Besides, a long booby hutch built up for holding 

The whole corporation, justasses and mayor. 
Then up got a little man into a tub, 

And he looked just tho’ he’d been roll’d in the dirt. 
For you could not suppose he could be very clean, 

When he’d got nothing on but a long black shirt, 
Except a little white slabbering bib, 

Tuck’d under his chin and slit in two, etc. 


The fickle lover and deceived maiden are described 
again and again in terms which would not pass the 
censorship set up by modern prudes, be they on or off 
the bench; and the jilt and her swift and ghostly 
punishment would be acceptable to those who dabble 
in spiritism. 
This is the dark and fearful hour, 
When injur’d ghosts complain ; 
Now dreary graves give up their dead, 
To haunt the faithless swain. 


Naturally remorse was awakened by such visitations 
and if frequent resulted in compensation: 


And thrice he call’d on Marg’ret’s name, 
And thrice he wept full sore; 

Then laid his cheek to the cold earth, 
And word spake never more.’ 


In ‘‘Bateman’s Tragedy, being a warning to all 
Maidens, by the Example of God’s Judgments shewed 
on Jerman’s Wife, of Clifton, in the County of Notting- 
ham, who lying in child-bed, was borne away, and 
never heard of after.’ a jilt was punished. In the 
Mournful Tragedy of Roxanna the seducer killed his 
mistress but was brought to judgment by the roses 
springing from her grave, which withered in his hand— 
a novel in miniature or tabloid. 

Strangely familiar are the lines of Sally in our Alley, 
which we have heard warbled—no, yodled—from 
many a stage, whistled by many a youth prouder of 
that accomplishment than a peace-loving community 
justified, and finally ground out of the barrel-organ 
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until it became a musical nightmare. Nancy Dawson! 
sought to compete, starting out with the usual bio- 
graphical sketch: 
Of all the girls of our town, 
The black, the fair, the red, the brown, 
That dance and prance it up and down, 
There’s none like Nancy Dawson. 
She lived 1730-1767 and danced into fame with a 
hornpipe. In one of the verses the names of her 
rivals or colleagues are given: 
Tho’ Beard? and Brent charm every night, 
And female Peachum’s justly right, 
And Filch and Rocket’ please the sight 
’Tis crown’d by Nancy Dawson. 

The Irish had their say, expressed with their usual 
modesty—Green on the Cape,‘ Exiles from Erin, 
Sprig of Shillelah and Shamrock so Green, in which 
from Donnybrook he comes ‘‘His heart soft with 
whiskey, his head soft with blows.”’ Erin go Brah 
and St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning we have heard 
sung on the stage or shouted in the streets, and in New 
York even in my time the battle of the Boyne and the 
merits of St. Patrick still called for police intervention 
and encouraged the manly art and deep drinking. 
The Land of Sweet Erin,’ in spite of its title, probably 
sprung from this side of the water—the ocean being no 
barrier to Irish sentiment on tap, for the refrain ran: 

Then let us be friskey, and tipple the whiskey, 
Long life to the land of dear liberty joys; 


No country whatever has power to sever 
The Shamrock, the Eagle and freedom my boys. 


1S8ee D. N. B. under Nancy Dawson, where the authorship of the ballad is attributed 
to George Alexander Stevens. ‘This tune was for a long time the popular air of the day. 
It was set with variations for the harpsichord as Miss Dawson’s hornpipe, was introduced 
in Carey’s and Bickerstaff’s opera ‘ Love in a Village,’ is mentioned as ‘Nancy Dawson’ 
by Goldsmith in the epilogue to ‘She stoops to conquer,’ and in another unspoken epilogue 
to the same play, and is still sung in nurseries to the words ‘Here we go round the Mul- 
berry Bush.’ " 

4John Beard (17167-1791), who appeared in the “ Beggars’ Opera” in 1759 as 
Macheath, with Miss Charlotte Brent (d. 1802) as Polly Peachum. 

*Filch and Lucy Lockit—not Rocket—are characters in the “‘ Beggars’ Opera.” 
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Again a New Irish Song begins with a half warning 
against migrating to America, followed by an account 
of being shipwrecked and ends with a determination 
not to go back “‘ Along with Wicks, so full of tricks in 
the cursed ship Alnomack.”’ 

The verses on criminals are here—what collection 
is without some examples of these forced expressions of 
supposedly repenting scoundrels, and the moral lessons 
they inculcated?! Livermore and Angier were sen- 
tenced to be executed for the brutal killing of two 
Indians 


Learn well to shun the steps of those, 
Who walk through sinful ways, 

Mark but the progress of such men 
Who live but half their days. 


Another man, Tully, was executed for piracy,® 


But just as Dalton was about 
His exit to receive 

The marshal stopt, and then pronounc’d 
A thirty days reprieve. 


—spoiling the show by half. 

What might pass as religious tracts are few in 
number. It was easier to attract attention through 
some striking incident, like a murder, a shipwreck, or 
disease. Yet some there are, like Brother Sailor,‘ 
where the sailor is told to 

Renounce your old captain, the devil, straightway, 
The crew that you sail with will lead you astray, 


Desert their black colours—come under the red, 
Where Jesus was captain to conquest he lead. 


So the Christian Pilgrim speaks for itself, as does the 
Christian’s Song,® written by a young lady of vocal 
attainments, who begins: 


1The almost general resort to such expressions in verse is suggested in Irvin 8S. Cobb's 
** Stickfuls,’” where he describes a hanging of a negro for murder which he reported, and 
adds: “‘A group of reckless young negroes began singing the Devil song—one of those 
weird chants that guitar-picking minstrel bards among the Southern negroes write to 
commemorate a notable crime or a great tragedy."” Page 48. 
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My soul’s full of glory which fires my tongue, 
Could I meet with angels I’d sing them a song, 


but in the absence of angels was forced to address 
her words to her brother and sister. A Dialogue be- 
tween Death and a Lady was an old time favorite, 
and Wigglesworth’s Dream, with its mention of a day 
of judgment and doom suggests a parentage in the real 
and fortunately the only Wigglesworth of Massachu- 
setts of ancient vintage. The Last Words of Polly 
Goold, in three editions, opening fruitfully with 


Give ear to me, ye Sons of Men, 
Why stand ye gazing round my bed? 


was to be sung to a very mournful tune, though none is 
specially named. 

All the sheets on American politics or War successes 
are of local origin, and form a class by themselves, con- 
stituting the larger portion of the purely American 
ballads. When weread:! 


I Nancy Welch was born and bred 
In Essex County Marblehead 


and run through a medley of pious reflections, there is 
no call to doubt where that was composed. Granny 
Wales, of Ireland,? written on the Tea Tax mentions 
Lexington, yet might have been an American, though 
the tone favors an English product. The Girl of my 
Heart? which opens 


I have Parks and I have Grounds, 
I have Deer, I have Hounds, 


could not have been written anywhere in America. 
Did the Bottle of Rum‘ come from the West Indies 
where rum was native, or from Maryland or Virginia, 
with its patter: 
If money you do owe and tobacco’s selling low, 
And the sheriff for his taxes doth come, 


If your horses go astray, and your negroes run away, 
Drown your sorrows in a bottle of rum, rum, rum. 
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A favorite ballad, for I have found no less than 
twelve editions, was the Major’s Only Son, and his 
True Love’s Overthrow, which were composed by 
himself on the melancholy occasion.' It has a more 
than passing interest to us topically, as the son was a 
resident of Massachusetts in 1793, ‘‘a scholar bright, 
who in learning took great delight, and so was able to 
argue with his stern parent over a low-born maid by 
citing Dives and Lazarus, but the precedent was not 
upheld. The young man entered the ministry at 
Rochester, the girl faded away and died after deliver- 
ing an exhortation that would have deserved sainthood, 
however mingled with earthly concerns. Of course 
the young man went mad; she had put it up to him 
and he must do something; and the poem closes 


Come all you parents far and near, 
These melancholy lines who hear, 

I beg a warning you would take, 
And never matches try to break. 
Come all young people far and nigh, 
Remember you were born to die, 
Set not your hearts on things below, 
For love has been my overthrow. 
He wanders up and down alone, 
And like a dove does daily moan; 
And he has moan’d his many a year, 
But never can enjoy his dear. 


There is every evidence that the poem was written 
after the young man had become distracted, thus 
making him a true forerunner of some poets of today. 

Parody is rare, and not happy, depending upon a 
certain knack somewhat beyond these rhymesters. 
A single instance will illustrate. The original is The 
Legacy?’ and opens: 

When in death I shall calm recline, 
Oh bear my heart to my mistress dear, 


Tell her it lived upon smiles and wines, 
Of the brightest hue while it linger’d here. 
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The parody imitates: 


When in bed I am drunk’s a swine, 
This bottle bear to my comrades dear, 
Tell them ’twas fill’d with Madeira wine, 
I drank it off and it laid me here. 


There is no finesse about it—brutal in its descent to the 
gutter. 

The form of the verse would give little results as a 
literary study. There is no suspicion of the original 
intention of the ballad, a song sung to the rythmic 
movement of a dancing chorus. Could the suppres- 
sion of dancing by the reformation and puritan waves 
account for this? Few rise above the commonplace 
utterances of an untrained user of verse—Skelton’s 
‘“‘in bastarde ryme after the doggrell gyse.’”’ There is 
no summoning of the muse, few references to noted 
characters in poetry or history, no attempt at a bit of 
character drawing. Simple and direct they are in- 
tended for a circle summoned by the opening lines— 
as a singer or orator clears his throat to attract atten- 
tion: 

Draw near you young Gallants, while I do unfold 
A tragical story as ever was told;! 


Come all you gallant heroes and listen unto me, 
While I relate a battle that was lately fought at sea,” 


Come all ye yankee heroes, come listen to my song, 
I’ll tell you of a bloody fight before that it be long.’ 


Somehow the lines suggest a barroom, navy plug, 
grog and the half tipsy sailor singing and not caring if 
he have a listener or not, intent only on freeing himself 
of the burden of the song. His complete absorption 
in this task is apt to be comic, for he is himself so 
serious; yet often the phrasing is so true, the quaver so 
fetching and the cadence pathetic, being based upon a 
natural rendering. 

The authorship of most of these verses can never be 
so much as conjectured. Like the productions of 
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Grub-street (now metamorphosed into a butterfly— 
Milton Street) they were manufactured for the printer 
or bookseller and the author sank his fame for the 
price of a dinner or less. Was Theatre Alley corner of 
Milk Street the resort of Grub Street of Boston? 
That alley, extending between Milk and Franklin 
Streets, was obliterated in 1859 by the extension of 
Devonshire Street. Certainly Nathaniel Coverly, 
father and son, were the supporters of the ballad, per- 
haps on a small scale, the Dilly of the region. It is 
rather strange that the ballad appears to have been so 
peculiar to Boston, for I know not of like productions 
in New York or Philadelphia upon the same scale. 
Being local one might assume that even hack writers 
would leave some trace of themselves, for Boston was 
still a town in spirit as well as name. Perhaps an 
examination of the newspapers of this time will dis- 
close the first appearance of some, for the ‘‘ Poet’s 
Corner” was an institution. Yet so many of them 
bear every evidence of having been prepared on the 
spot, to meet an immediate demand, that I much 
doubt if they could have borne the delay even of a 
week, or the blue pencil of any self-respecting editor. 
Born of the minute they passed with that minute, on 
the whole the rarest of issues of the modern press 
and doomed to a lasting forgetfulness on their merits." 
Only their connection with historical events justifies 
this waste of your time in digging them out of this 
quite unique and notable purchase by Isaiah Thomas. 

A word on the printers of these ballads is called for, 
if only to place on record some particulars on their little 
known careers. Nathaniel Coverly of Boston was 
married by Rev. Charles Chauncy, November 2, 1769, 
to Susanna Cowell. She was baptized in the New 
Brick Church, Boston, August 20, 1749.2 It is a 


1In the ‘‘ Journal of Joseph Valpey, Jr., of Salem,’’ recently published by the Michigan 
Society of Colonial Wars, may be found a number of original ballads, written by him 
when in Dartmoor Prison. They indicate a possible source of such material, and a 
study of like records might add to our knowledge of the subject. 


*Boston Record Commission, xxx. 66. 
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somewhat unusual occurrence in our formal records, 
but on declaring their intention to marry, December 
13, 1768, it was “‘forbid,’”’ no cause being assigned. 
In 1770 the first title printed by Coverly is found and 
from 1770 to 1774 he was in Boston, living so quietly 
as not to draw upon himself the attention of authorities 
or his fellow townsmen. He had nothing to ask of the 
former and the latter never sought him for a town 
officer. He was obliged to leave Boston when oc- 
cupied by Gage and his troops, and removing to 
Chelmsford set up a printing press in the south part of 
the town. There he formed a publishing connection 
with Elisha Rich, a baptist teacher and also a black- 
smith by trade, who was ordained in October, 1775, 
over the baptist meeting of Chelmsford, continuing 
to serve until December 15, 1777. Rich turned oc- 
casionally to poetry and besides some ballads called out 
by the events around Boston, Coverly published for 
him ‘‘The Number of the Beast found out by spiritual 
Arithmetic,”’ (1775), and ‘Poetical Dialogues cal- 
culated for the Help of Timorous and Tempted Chris- 
tians” (1795). Remaining in Chelmsford for about 
two years Coverly was in Concord in 1776, returned 
to Boston in 1779 and until 1785 printed there by 
himself or in partnership with Robert Hodge. He 
then set up in Plymouth, where he printed the 
“Plymouth Journal,” and later in Middleborough, 
operating in each place for about two years, when 
in 1788 the call for Boston induced him again to 
set up his fortunes in that towr.? It is more than 
probable that this success was not encouraging, for 
he issued matter of little importance, except for a 
reprint of Robert Cushman’s Sermon at Plymouth— 
the third edition of that work, which is found with 
titles dated 1785 and 1788, the earlier being the true 


‘Boston Record Commission, xxx. 428. 

*He is in the census of 1790, with seven in his family—five males and two females. He 
was living on Back (now a part of Hanover) Street, on which street Zachariah Fowle 
printed, 1751-1754. 
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year of publication. In 1795 Coverly is found in 
Amherst, New Hampshire, where he set up the first 
newspaper of that region, ‘‘The Amherst Journal and 
New Hampshire Advertiser,’ beginning January 16, 
1795, and running until January 9, 1796, completing 
fifty-two issues, when it was succeeded or absorbed by 
the ‘‘Village Messenger” of the same place. On 
April 24, 1795, Coverly announced that he had taken 
as partner his son [Nathaniel], the firm being known as 
Nathaniel Coverly and Son. They did not confine 
themselves to the newspapers but also printed some 
pamphlets. 

Wells in his ‘‘History of Newbury, Vermont,” 
states that: 


In 1794, Nathaniel Coverly, Jr., came here from Salem, 
Mass., and started the first printing office in the Connecticut 
valley, north of Hanover, in a building since burned. It 
stood on the other side of the road from the dwelling of the 
late Miss Swasey, at the Ox-bow. He did a considerable 
amount of printing, including a few small books, in a credit- 
able manner. . . He carried on a store for the sale of 
books and stationery in the front part of the building, the 
printing office being at the rear. In 1796, probably in May, 
he began the publication of a newspaper called the ‘Orange 
Nightingale and Newbury Morning Star.” . . . This 
paper was short-lived for want of funds and patronage, and 
ma Coverly closed out his business here and returned to 

alem. 


The only file located, that in the Harvard College 
Library, runs from May 19, 1796, the second issue to 
September 4, 1797. 

There is probably some confusion here. It is possi- 
ble but not probable that the son set up business in 
1794 in Newbury, but he was certainly in partnership 
with his father at Amherst after April, 1795, and in 
1796 the firm of father and son were at Haverhill, New 
Hampshire. The son did establish a newspaper at 
Newbury in 1796, and that year is the more likely to 
have been the time of his going to that place. Yet in 


1Page 243, 
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March, 1796, the two began to publish ‘‘The Grafton 
Minerva, and Haverhill Weekly Bud,”’’ at Haverhill, 
New Hampshire, a paper which ran for forty-six 
known numbers (January, 1797), printed a part of the 
time by Nathaniel Coverly alone. This journal was 
no more self-supporting than their earlier ventures and 
in 1798 and 1799 both partners were printing in Med- 
ford, and in the latter year at Salem, where they re- 
mained certainly until 1803'. The son was taxed in 
Salem in 1802. He had married at Boston, February 
10, 1800, Eunice Johnson of Andover. 

In 1805 the father was printing in Boston on 
Federal Court which ran from Union and Hanover 
Streets to the Mills, and the son is given at No. 55, 
Hanover Street. They do not appear to have had 
fixed abodes and from the town directory may be 
gathered the following items: 

FATHER Son. 


1806 Printer, 6, Orange Street Printer, Russell Street 
1807 Printer, 52, Orange Street 


1808 Printer, 52, Orange Street Russell Street 

1810 Printer, house Lendell Lane Printer, house, Milk Street 

1813 Printer, High Street Printer, house, Milk Street 

1814 Printer, High Street Printer, house, Milk Street 

1818 Printer, house, 16, MilkStreet 

1820 —— Printer and bookseller, Milk 
Street 


1821-23 Pamphlet shop, Milk Street 
1825-28 Eunice Coverely, pamphlet shop, 16, Milk Street 
1829 Eunice Coverly, pamphlet shop, 40, Milk Street 


The father seems to have dropped out between 1814 
and 1818 and the son probably died about 1823, having 
already passed from being a printer (he again ventured 
into journalism with ‘‘ The Idiot,’’ Boston, 1818-1819) 
to a seller of pamphlets, to which business his wife suc- 
ceeded in 1824. Nothing further is known of them, 
and no wills are found in the Probate Office. 


1Bentley (11. 298) has the curious record: “A. [N?] Coverly, Bookseller, printer, &c., 
just appeared here and vanished away." 
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LIST OF BALLADS IN THE ISAIAH THOMAS 
COLLECTION 


Figures in parenthesis refer to the location in the bound 
volumes of originals. References to Ford are to “ Broadsides, 
Ballads, &c., printed in Massachusetts, 1639-1800,” printed by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


1. America, Commerce & Freedom. | Together with The | 
Soldier and his Fair Maid. (1. 55; 11. 117.) 


How blest a life a sailor leads, 
From clime to clime still ranging; 


One evening in my rambles two miles below Pomroy, 
I met a farmer’s daughter all on the mountains high: 


On the same sheet is: Owen. 
Tho’ far beyond those mountains that look so distant here, 
To fight his country’s battles, last May-day went my dear, 


The text of ‘‘The Soldier and his Fair Maid”’ is that of ‘‘ Ranor- 
dine.” Ford, 3316. 


2. [Cut of a ship.] America forever: | or a Defiance to the 
Bulwark of Religion, | together with | The Yankee Sailor. 
te Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, | jun. Corner Theatre 
Alley. Boston. (11. 104.) 


Great Britain in her glory, America doth engage, 
Devils her judge and jury, that puts her in a rage, 


Yankee sailors have a knack, 
Haul away! yeo ho, boys, 


On the “‘ Bulwarks of Religion”’ see No. 33, infra. 


3. [Two cuts.] American Bravery: | or Great Britain, and 
her copper-colored Allies defeated. | General Tupper,with a 
detachment of 2000 Volunteers, has completely defeated a 
Corps of Indians and | British Regulars, 1200 strong, and 
taken the noted Tecumseh Prisoner, who has arrived at 
Franklinton, Ohio. (i. 1 and on verso of 41.) 


Ye soldiers of freedom, undaunted and brave, 
Who each one have sworn that he’ll near be a slave, 
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4. [Three cuts.] The American | Constitution Frigate‘s | 
Engagement with British Frigate Guerriere, | Which after an 
Action of 25 Minutes, Surrendered, and being completely 
Shattered, was blown | up, it being impossible to get her into 
port. (11. 89.) 
Come jolly lads, ye hearts of gold, 
Come fill your cans and glasses, 


The encounter occurred August 19, 1812. See Nos. 117, 118, 171, 
183. 


5. The American Hero. | Made on the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and the burning of Charlestown. (1. 132. Ford, 2955.) 
Why should vain mortals tremble at the sight of 
Death and destruction in the field of battle, 


6. American Manufactures, [cut] the best Trump to play 
with Great Britain. (i1.64. Ford, 2958.) 


To toil encourag’d, free from tythe and tax, 
Ye farmers sow your fields with hemp and flax: 


7. [Two cuts.] The | American Patriot‘s, | War Song: | 
or an Appeal to Freemen. (Printed by Nathaniel 
Coverly, | jun’r. Corner Theatre Alley, Boston. (1. 122.) 


Times, alas! are most distressing, 
They who feel may well complaim; 


8. American Taxation: | A Song of Seventy-nine.*,* 
Nathaniel Coverly, Printer, Milk Street. (1. 30. Ford, 
2122, but probably a variant.) 


While I rehearse my story, Americans give ear, 
Of Britain’s fading glory you presently shall hear, 


Attributed to Samuel St. John of New Canaan, Conn., and to 
Peter St. John of Norwalk, Conn. 


9. American Taxation. | This song was written when the 
trump of war sounded through this happy land, and although | 
peculiarly applicable to those times, cannot but be received 
with approbation at the present day. (111. 64a.) 


Whilst I relate my story, Americans, etc. 


10. The American Union, and the Birth of Gen. Washington. 
(111. 42.) 


When Britain with despotic sway, 
Would at her feet our freedom lay, 
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As in a grot reclin’d 
Columbia’s genius pin’d, 
These may both be assigned to 1797 or 1798. The first relates t » 


the differences with France and the second does not go beyond 
Washington’s retirement from the presidency. 


11. (Cut.] Another Glorious Victory. | Newport, Oct. 18, 
1813. [Capture of the Morgiana packet by the privateer 
Saratoga.} (Printed by N. Coverly, Jun. (1. 40. Ford, 
2958a.) 

Old Neptune, the God of the ocean one day, 

To Columbia‘s fair genius did pleasantly say, 


12. [Cut.] Bainbridge‘s Victory: | or | Huzza for the 
Constitution, once more! | Engagement between the United 
States Frigate Constitution, and the British Frigate Java. 
(11. 39; Ford, 2963.) 


When our good Constitution was last moor‘d in port, 
After having a round of Americsn sport; 
The encounter occurred December 29, 1812. See Nos. 98, 177. 
13. Bateman’s Tragedy: | Being a warning to all Maidens, 
by the Example of God’s Judg- | ments shewed on Jer- 
man’s wife, of Clifton in the County of | Nottingham, who 


lying in child-bed, was borne away, and | never heard of 
afterwards. (1. 58; 11. 63.) 


You dainty dames, so finely fram’d in beauty’s chiefest mould, 
Roxburghe Ballads. m1. 193. 


14. [Cut.] The Battle between the | Chesapeake and | 
Shannon. (11. 102.) 


’T was in the morning, the first day of June, 
We weighed our anchors, and sail’d about noon, 


The encounter occurred June 1, 1813. See Nos. 40, 296. 
15. Battle of Bunker Hill, | This Song was composed by the 
British, after the engagement. (11. 94.) 


It was on the seventeenth—by break of day, 
The Yankees did surprise us, 


16. ([Cut.] Battle of | Bunker Hill. | This Song was com- 
posed by the British, | after the engagement. (1. 23.) 


It was on the seventeenth, by break of day, 
The Yankees did surprise us, 


See also Ford, 1930-1934, 2968-2973. 
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17. Battle of Queenstown: | Between the Americans, com- 
manded by Gen. Van Ransellaer, and the British by Gen. 
Brock. [Cut.] Canandaigua, October 15,1812. (Printed 
by Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. Corner Theatre-Alley—Boston. 
(11. 43; 111. 19; Ford, 2976.) 


Let tyrants still boast of their gigantic power, 
And a victory obtain which lasts but an hour, 


18. [Three cuts.] Battle of the Kegs. (1m. 90, mr. 61; 
Ford, 3173.) 


Gallants attend, and hear a friend, 
Trill forth harmonious ditty: 


By Francis Hopkinson. 


19. The Beggar Girl, | together with | Truxton’s Victory. 
Boston: | Printed and sold by Nathaniel Coverly, Jun’r. | 
corner of Theatre Alley—Milk-Street. (1. 57.) 


Over the mountains and over the moor, 
Hungry and barefooted, I wander’d forlorn, 
Brave Truxton on the briny waves, 
He meets his gallic foe, 
See Ford, 3377, 3378. The affair occurred February 10, 1799. 
See Nos. 279, 280. 
On the same sheet are : Lash’d to the Helm and Owen (See No. 1 
supra): 
In storms when clouds obscure the sky, 
And thunders roll and lightnings fly, 


20. [Cut.] Blackey’dSusan. (1. 113.) 
All in the Downs the Fleet was moor’d, 


Their streamers waving in the wind, 


See Ford, 3356 (with misprint). Douglas Jerrold in 1829 wrote a 
play ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan; or, All in the Downs.” 


On the same sheet is ‘“‘Susan’s Lamentation.”’ 


Where is my sweet William, where is my dear, 
Tost with the billows to fro? 


21. [Two cuts.] A bloody Battle | Between the United 
States Troops under the command of Gov. Harrison, and | 
several tribes of Indians, near the Prophet’s town, Nov. 7th, 
1811. (1. 28.) 

O’er western hills, Columbia’s martial band 

March’d forth to guard her own defenceless land, 
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On the same sheet is: Edward, An American Soldier. 


Ned oft’ had brav’d the field of battle, 
Had oft’ endur’d the hardest woe; 


22. [Two cuts,] The | bold Soldier, | together with Sweet 
Pig of | Richmond Hill: [Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, 
jun’r. Corner of Theatre Alley.—Boston. (11. 67.) 


I'll tell you of a soldier, who lately came from war, 
Who courted a lady of honor, rich and fair; 


On Richmond Hill there feeds a pig, 
Which does that hill adorn, 


23. Bonney Bet of Aberdeen. [Large engraving, colored.] 
Published Feb¥ 22, 1791, by I. Evans N°. 42 Long Lane 
West Smithfield [all engraved]. (11. 109.) 


Just at the close of summer’s day, 
How sweet the blooming blossom bean, 


24. The Bonny Blade, | or dumb Wife; | together with 
Roseline Castle. (Printed and sold by Nathaniel Coverly, 
Corner Theatre-Alley, Milk-Street.—Boston. (1. 66; Ford, 
2989.) 


There was a bonny blade, 
Who had married a maid, 


Twas in the season of the year 
When all things gay and sweet appear, 


See also Ford, 3113, 3121, 3225. 


25. [Two cuts labelled Livermore and Angier.] Boston, 
December 18, 1813. | On Thursday last, two young men, one 
named Livermore and | the other Angier, received the sen- 
tence of Death, [for murdering an Indian, Nicholas John Cruay, 
and his wife.) (Boston: Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, 
jun. 
Behold two youths, of years but few, 
Within the bar arraign’d, 


See No. 267. 


26. [Two cuts.] The Boston Frigate’s | Engagement with 
the | French Corvette le Berceau, and Tom Bowline’s | 
Epitaph. Printed and sold by N.Coverly, Jun. Milk-Street, 
Boston. (1. 31.) 


The American Frigate, from Boston she came, 
Guns mounted thirty two, the Boston by name, 
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Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowline, 
The darling of our crew; 


The “Epitaph” is by Charles Dibdin. See Ford, 2991. The 
naval battle occurred October 10, 1800. 


27. [Two cuts.] Brilliant Victory, | Obtained by com- 
modore Decatur, of the “United States,” Frigate, over the 
British Frigate | “Macedonian.” Commanded by Capt. 
Carden, which battle was decided in 17 minutes. (1. 101.) 


Hark how the church bell‘s thundering harmony 
Stuns the glad ear!—Tidings of joy have come,— 


The encounter happened October 25, 1812. 


28. [Three cuts.] Brilliant Victory, | Song—composed on 
the Capture of the British Schooner | Dominico, mounting 16 
guns, by the Decatur | Privateer of 7 Guns. Coverly, 
Jr. Printer, Milk-street, Boston. (1. 103) 


Come my jovial sons of America, 
To my song once more give ear, 


29. Brilliant Naval Victory. [Cut.] Yankee Perry, better 
than Old English Cider. (1. 100.) 


Huzza! for the brave Yankee boys, 
Who touch‘d up John Bull on Lake Erie, 


See Ford, 2992a. The battle was on September 9, 1813. See Nos. 
75, 173, 209. 
30. [Twocuts.] The British Lamentation, | together with | 
Green on the Cape, | ortheIrish Hero. (1. 33.) 
Twas on that dark and dismal day, 
When we set sail for America; 
I’m a lad that’s fore‘d to travel from my native land, 
By a note that‘s sworn against me, my country I can‘t stand, 
See Ford, 2993, 2994. The first probably dates from 1776. 


31. Brother Sailor, or an Address to Seamen.—Together 
with the Dying Words of a Young Man. (Printed by 
Nathaniel Coverly, jun’r. (1. 120.) 


Ye sons of the main, ye that sail o’er the flood, 
Whose sins, great as mountains, have reach‘d unto God, 


Hearken, ye sprightly, and attend ye fair one‘s 
Pause in your mirth, adversity consider! 


See Ford, 3077. 
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32. [Cut.] Brother Sailor. | An Address to Sailors. Tune, 
Indian Chief. | Together with the Spiritual Soldiers’ Uniform. 
(11. 32.) 


Ye sons of the main, ye that sail o‘er the flood. 
Whose sins, big as mountains, have reach‘d up to God, 


Drest uniform Christ’s soldiers are, 
When duty calls abroad, 


33. The Bulwarks of Religion, | Text.—Isaiah XXVI. 1. 
te Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, corner Theatre Alley, 
Milk-Street, Boston. Fifth Edition. (11. 47.) 


A skit on Governor Strong and those who regarded the British 
government as the bulwark of their religion. See Ford, 2998. No.2 
in this series also is concerned with the “‘ Bulwark of Religion.” 


34. [Cut.] Bunch of Rushes, | and | Sprig of Shillelah, 
and Shamrock so green. (1. 73; 11. 14, 76.) 


As I walk’d out one morning 
All for to take the pleasant air, 


O Love is the soul of a neat Irishman, 
He loves all the lovely, he loves all that he can, 


35. ([Cut.] Captain James, | who was hung and gibbeted 
in England, for starving | to death his Cabbin-Boy. 
te Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. Printer, Milk-Street, Boston. 
(111. 53; Ford, 2920.) 


Come all you noble bold commanders, 
That the raging ocean use, 


36. [Two cuts.] Captain Ward, | The Pirate—with an 
account of his famous Fight | with the Rainbow, ship of war. 
Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. Printer, Boston. (1. 19; Ford, 
3006.) 


Strike up, you brave and lusty gallants, 
With music sound of drum, 


See “‘ Naval Songs and Ballads’”’ (Navy Record Society), 30; Rox- 
burghe Ballads, v1. 422. 


37. [Five cuts.] Capture of Little York: | or | Dearborn 
victorious in Canada | Canandaigna, May 1, 1813. (11. 37; 
Ford, 3007 d.) 


When Britain with envy and malice inflam’d, 
Dar’d dispute the dear rights of Columbia’s blest union. 
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38. [Twocuts.] Cashin Hand, | occasioned by the Capture 
of the British | Packet Swallow, | by Commodore Rodgers. | 
With 260,000 Dollars, in Gold and Silver on board. Ee 
Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Corner Theatre-Alley.— 
Boston. (11. 129; Ford, 3007 c.) 


Come all ye jolly seamen bold, 
And list unto my song sirs, 


39. [Cut.] The Chelsea Butcher. | A Tragical account of 
the cruel Murder, | of three innocent creatures, by a Butcher 
in | Chelsea. Tune—Moll Row. (1. 17; ur. 55; Ford, 
3010.) 


Good people draw near to my ditty, 
A comical story I’ll tell; 


On the same sheet is ‘‘A mournful Lamentation for the loss of the 
Murder’d, | by their kinsman, Titus by name, living in Chelsea.” 
[Three coffins at end.] 


Dear Cousins all come hear my story, 
How our three kinsmen by this Tory, 


40. Chesapeake and Shannon: | A List of the killed and 
wounded on board the Chesapeake, furnished by | Lieut. 
Chew, late Purser of the Chesapeake. [Cut.] [Printed 
by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Miulk-Street; Corner Theatre- 
Alley, Boston. (1. 27, 103.) 


Columbians here behold the list, 
Of those who met a glorious doom; 


The encounter occurred June 1, 1813. See Nos. 14, 296. 


41. Chevy Chase. Sold by N. Coverly, jr. corner of Theatre- 
alley | Milk-street:—Boston, October, 1811. (i. 30; Ford, 
301 1a.) 
God prosper long our noble king, 
Our lives and safeties all; 


Roxburghe Ballads, v1. 738. 
42. |Cut.] Children in the Wood | Being a true relation of 
the inhuman murder of two children, of a deceased gentleman 


of Norfolk, England; |... [°N. Coverly, Jun. Printer, 
Milk-St. (1. 9.) 


Now ponder well you parents dear, 
These words which I do write, 


See nextitem. Roxburghe Ballads, 1. 216; vin. 853. 
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43. [Two cuts.] The Children in the Wood. | Being a true 
relation of the inhuman murder of two children, of a deceased 
gentleman of Norfolk, (Eng) . .. Songs, by the Gross, or 
Single may be had of N. Coverly, corner of Theatre-Alley, 
Milk-st. Boston. (1. 59; Ford, 3022a.) 


Now ponder well you parents dear, etc. 


44. [Cut.] The | Christian | Pilgrim. [Printed by 
Nathaniel Coverly jun. (11. 3; Ford, 3023.) 


Come on ye honest pilgrims who are bound to Canaan’s land, 
Take courage and fight valiantly, stand fast with sword in 
hand, 


45. ([Cut.] The | Christian’s Song, | Written by a Young 
Lady: Together with a Hymn called | Love to Christ. 
(11. 19.) 


My soul’s full of glory which fires my tongue, 
Could I meet with angels I’d sing them a song, 


O Jesus my Saviour, to thee I submit, 
With love and thanksgiving fall down at thy feet; 


46. Columbia and Independence, | a new Patriotic Song. 
[Three cuts.] Dedicated to every free born | American. | 
Tune—Adams and Liberty. (1. 2;37; 111. 56.) 


Columbians, arouse! and attend to the call, 
Of Heaven-born freedom, and act with decision; 


47. Commodore Rodgers. [Cut.] The United States 
Frigate Commodore Rodgers arrived within Sandy Hook 
Feb. 21. [18 ] The Re- | venu Cutter Active, ... (1. 61.) 


Our commodore‘s return‘d again, 
From nearly a three month‘s cruise, 


48. Conversion Hymn: | together with the | Harvest of the 
World. (11. 49, 66.) 


Wak’d by the gospel ’s powerful sound, 
My soul in sin and thrall I found, 


The fields are all white, the harvest is near, 
The reapers all with their sharp sickles appear, 


49. [Cut, labelled Tully.] A | Copy of a Letter | from | 
Samuel Tully, | alias R. Heathcoate, | Who is under Sen- 
tence of Death for Piracy and Murder | . . . [Boston, Novem- 
ber 6, 1812.) [Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. 
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Corner Theatre-Alley—Boston. Price 3 cents. (1. 119; 
Ford, 3379.) 
50. [Cut.] Corydonand Phillis. (111. 38.) 
Young Corydon and Phillis, 
Sat in a lonely grove; 


51. [Cut.] Corydon and Phillis, | together with the | 
Bright God of Day. (Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, 
Jun’r. (11. 85.) 


The sheep had, in clusters crept close in a grove, 
To hide from the heat of the day; 


The bright God of day, drew westward away, 
And the evening was charming and clear, 


See No. 61 infra. 


52. [Two cuts.] A Country | Love Song. | together with | 
Tom Bowling: —Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun’r. 
(1. 46.) 


As thro’ the green meadow one morning I pass’d, 
There I beheld a most beautiful lass; 


The second poem is the same as in No. 26, supra. 
53. [Cut.] The Country | Squire: | Together with | How 
stands the Glass. (1. 112; Ford, 3127.) 


Not far from town a country Squire, 
An open hearted blade, 


How stands the glass around? 
For shame, ye take no care, my boys, 


Roxburghe Ballads, vir. 537. 
54. [Cut.] The Death of | Gen. Washington, | With some 


remarks on Jeffersonian Policy. [@"N. Coverly, Jun. 
Printer, Milk-St. Boston. (11. 74.) 


Our Hero’s dead! a doleful sound, 
How large the stroke, how deep the wound. 


See No. 60, infra. 


55. [Two cuts.] The Death of | General Wolf: [Nath- 
aniel Coverly, Printer, Milk-street, Boston. (111. 69.) 


Cheer up your hearts young men let nothing fright you, 
Be of a gallant mind, let that delight you; 
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In a sad mould’ ring cave where the wretched retreat, 
Britannia sat wasted with care; 


The second poem is by Thomas Paine. 


56. Death of General Wolfe, | together with | Susan‘s 
Lamentation. Boston | Printed and sold by Nathaniel 
Coverly, Jun’r. | corner of Theatre Alley—Milk Street. 
(111. 52.) 


In a sad mould’ring cave, etc. No. 55. 
The “ Lamentation”’ is the same as on No. 20, supra. 
On the same sheet is ‘‘ Pretty Deary.”’ 


A down a green valley there liv’d an old maid, 
Who being past sixty her charms began to fade, 


57. Death of General Wolfe; | together with | Tippy Jack’s 
Journey to Brighton. (1. 25; Ford, 3048.) 


In asad mould‘ring cave, ete. 


O ye bucks and ye bloods of the town, 
Come listen awhile unto me; 


58. [Cut.] The Death of | General Wolfe: | together 
with | John Bull’s | Description of a Church. (1. 74.) 


Come all you young men, all, let nothing fright you; 
Nor your objections make, nor let it delight you; 


John Bull was a bumpkin born and bred, 
At a clodhopping village in Gloucestershire, 


See Ford, 1156-1160, 3048-3052. 
59. [Two cuts.| The | Death of the Embargo. [Cut at 
end.| (Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun’r. (1. 121.) 


Come brother clods, let‘s merry be, 
To Boston strike away Sirs, 


See Ford, 3054. 


60. [Cut.) The Death of Washington, | with some Re- 
marks on | Jeffersonian Policy. (1. 102.) 


Same poem as in No. 54, supra. 


61. [Cut.] A Death Song of an | Indian Chief: | And the 
Bright God of Day. (11. 35.) 


The sun sets at night and the stars shun the day, 
But glory remains when their lights fade away; 
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The second poem is the same as on No. 51. supra. 
See Ford, 3047. 


62. [Three cuts.] Decatur‘s Victory: | accomplished ala- 
mode-de Constitution & Guerriere, | or the second Part of the 
same Tune. [Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Cor- 
ner Theatre Alley, Boston: (11. 126; Ford, 3055.) 


Ye heroes who bled for the rights of mankind, 
Whose virtues and valor by freedom are shrin’d, 


63. The Sailors Departure from his true love Susan. [Large 
engraving, colored.}] (11. 112.) 
Adieu! my lovely susan, 
From you I am fore‘d to go, 
An English item. 


64. [Cut.] Description | of a wonderful | Old Man: | to- 
gether with an | Irish Song. (11. 56, 125.) 


There was an old man, and though its not common, 
Yet, if he said sure, he was born of a woman; 


At the side of the road near the bridge of Dromcondre, 
Was Morah O’ Monaghan stationed to beg, 


65. A Dialogue | between | Death and a Lady. & 
Printed and Sold by Nathaniel Coverly, corner Theatre- 
Alley, Milk-Street.—Boston. (1. 79; Ford 3060.) 


DEATH 


Fair lady lay your costly robes aside, 
No longer may you glory in your pride; 


66. A Dialogue between | Death and a Lady: (Printed 
by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. corner of Theatre-Alley, Milk- 
street, Boston. (11. 88.) 


Same as previous item. 


67. [Cut.] The Dorsetshire | Garland, | or the | Miser 
outwitted. {Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun’r. | 
corner Theater Alley, Boston. (11. 2; Ford, 3068.) 

Come listen awhile to these lines which I sing, 

From fair Dorsetshire this story I bring; 


68. Dreadful Hurricane | at New Orleans. | ‘On the night 
of the 19th and morning of the 20th inst. we experienced one of 
the most | tremendous hurricanes ... (11. 43.) 
Almighty Power! the One Supreme! 
To thee we humbly bow; 
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69. [Cut.] The Duke of Cumberland’s Frolic. (1. 48.) 


Duke William and a nobleman, 
Lords of Englands’ nation, 


70. [Two cuts.] The Dying Soldier | together with the | 
Galley Slave. [Printed by N. Coverly, jun. Corner | o 
Theatre Alley, Boston. (11. 23.) 


The tumult of battle had ceas’d—high in air, 
The standard of Britain triumphantly wav’d; 


Oh! think on my fate, once I freedom enjoy‘d, 
Was as happy as happy could be, 


71. [Cut.] The Dying Words of a Young Man, | Together 
with Wiggleworth‘s Dream. Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, 
jun. (1. 48, Ford, 3077.) 


Hearken ye sprightly, and attend ye fair one’s, 
Pause in your mirth, adversity consider! 


As I lay slumb’ring asleep, 
All alone on my bed, 


72. [Cut.] The Dying Words of | Capt. Robert Kidd: | 
A noted Pirate, who was Hanged at Execution Dock, in 
England. (1. 65; Ford, 3078.) 


You captains brave and bold, hear our cries, hear our cries, 
You captains brave and bold, hear our cries, 


73. [Cut.] The Dying Words of | Captain Robert Kidd, | 
A noted Pirate, who was hanged at Execution-Dock, in 
England. [Cutatend.] (11. 44.) 


Same as previous item. 


74. Earthquake: | Verses on the Earth-[cut]quake, in North- 
| America, in the Year 1755, and worthy the | Attention of 
every Person, particularly as we have | lately had like Visita- 
tions. (Printed by N.Coverly,jun’r. (1.97; Ford, 3079.) 


New England hear God’s voice with fear, 
For he does loudly call, 


75. ([Cut.] Eighth Naval Victory: | Lines, Composed on 
the capture of his Britannic Majesty’s Squadron, on Lake 
Erie, by | Commodore Perry. (11. 96.) 


Long has John Bull with ships and orders, 
Annoyed our trade, attack‘d our borders, 


The battle was on September 9, 1813. See Nos. 29, 173, 209. 
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76. [In mourning borders] An Elegy | on the Death of the 
Reverend | Joseph 8S. Buckminster, | the beloved Pastor of 
the Church in Brattle Street Boston. | Who departed this 
Life June 9, in the 29th Year of his Age. [Cut at end,] (1. 
65.) 

Sad be the verse departed worth inspires, 

Plaintive the notes the muse of sorrow sings! 


77. The Embargo. | A favorite new Song. (1. 29.) 

Dear Sirs, it is wrong 

To demand a new Song; 
78. The Embargo, | A new Song—Tune “ Yankee Doodle.” 
[Three cuts.] (111. 41.) 

Attention pay, ye bonny lads, 

And listen to my Far’go, 
79. [Cut.] Erin go Brah: | Together with | St. Patrick’s 
Day in the Morning. (11. 68.) 


There came to the beach a poor Exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy & chill, 


Ye lads and ye lasses so buxom and clever, 
Who come from Hibernia, of famous renown; 


The text of “‘Erin go Brah”’ is that of “‘the Exile of Erin,” Ford, 
3086a. 


80. [Two cuts.] The Exile‘s Return, | together with Delia 
and the| Rose. (1. 42.) 


O woods of green Erin! sweet, sweet was the breeze, 
That rustled long since thro’ your wide spreading trees, 


The gentle Swan with graceful pride, 
Her glossy plumage laves, 


The rose had been wash’d lately wash‘d in a show‘r, 
Which Mary to Anna convey’d; 


81. [Two cuts.] The | Exilesof Eden. (1. 84.) 


There fell from God’s favor two exiles of Erin, 
They wander’d through deserts of sorrow & pain, 


See Ford, 3087-3091. 


82. The | Experience of | Nancy Welch, | a blind Woman. 
| (Written by herself.) (1. 12.) 


I Nancy Welch was born and bred 
In Essex county Marblehead; 
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83. The Experiences of | Nancy Welch, | a blind Woman. . 
Together with | Lines for a Family of her Acquaintance. . . 
Written by Herself. (1. 68.) 


Same as previous item, with twenty-four additional lines. 


The Lord make you a happy pair, 
As Isaac and Rebekah where; 


See Ford, 3398. 


84. [Cut.] Fair Rosamond, | a lamentable Ditty. Printed 
by Nathaniel Coverly, | jun. Milk-Street—Boston. (1. 
34; Ford, 3099.) 


When as King Henry rul’d England, 
The second of that name, 


85. [Cut,] The | Farmer‘s Daughter:| a new Song. (11. 
28.) 


Come all you lads and lasses, come listen here awhile, 
And I’1l sing you a pretty song, will cause you for to smile; 


86. The Farmer’s Daughter; | or Barley Maid. (Printed 
by Nathaniel Coverly, corner of Theatre-Alley Milk-Street 
Boston. (I. 2) 


Cold and raw the north winds blow, 
Bleak in the morning early, 


87. [Cut.] Female Drummer: | And the Blue Bell of 
Scotland. (11. 46.) 


A maiden I was at the age of sixteen, 
From my parents run away and a soldier I became; 


Oh where, and oh where is your highland laddie gone? 
He’s gone to fight the French for King George upon the throne, 


See Ford, 2982. 


88. [Two cuts.] The Female | Hay-Makers: | together 
with | Cold Winter. [N. Coverly, Printer, Milk-street, 
Boston. (1. 32.) 


One morning, one morning, one morning in May, 
I spy’d two pretty damsels a raking of hay, 


Cold winter‘s gone and past, 
And warm summer's come at last, 


See Ford, 3105. 
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89. The Fiery Devil, | together with | Granny Wales. 
(1. 52; Ford, 3107.) 


The Stygian Gop, great Belzebub, 
With Bute and North, his fav’rite club, 


Our Granny she rose one morning quite soor 
She slip’d on her petticoat, apron and gown, 


See Ford, 3139, 3140. 
90. [Cut.] Free Mason’s Songs. e@N. Coverly, Jr. 
Printer, Milk-St. Boston. (11. 34.) 


In the scriptures we read, it was of an old king, 
The Monarch of Israel, his praises we’ll sing; 


Adieu, a heart fond, warm, adieu, 
Ye brothers of our mystic tie; 


91. (Cut.] The | Friendly Society, | together with: 
Heaving Anchor. [Cutatend.] (1. 116; m1. 54; Ford, 3117.) 


Why should we at our lot complain, 
Or grieve at our distress; 
When first we hear the boatswain‘s bray, 
With voice like thunder roaring, 
92. [Two cuts.] The Frog and Mouse, | or the | Frog he 
would a wooing go. N. Coverly, Jr. Printer, Milk-Street, 
Boston. (1. 69.) 


A frog he would a wooing go, 
Heigh ho, said Rowley; 


See Ford, 3120. 
93. General Burgoyne‘s | Lamentation. (1. 117.) 


Ye Powers look down and pity my case, 
For the once great Burgoyne is now in distress; 


94. [Cut.] General | Warren: | or | The Battle of Bunker 
Hill. (Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun’r. | Corner 
Theatre Alley, Boston. (11. 95; Ford, 3123.) 


Let others boast of monarchs pride, 
Surrounded by a sanguine tribe, 


95. Giles Scroggins Ghost; | together with | Looney 
Mactwolter, | and | Sally Macgee. | As sung by Mr. Twaits, 
atthe Theatre. (1. 80.) 


Giles Scroggins courted Molly Brown, 
Fol lol de rol de rol de ra 
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Oh, whack! Cupid’s a Manikin, 
Smack on my back he hit me a poulter; 


In a nate little cabin not far from Kilkenny, 
There liv’d a smart lass call’d Sally MacGee, 


The last is by C. F. Bartlett. See Ford, 3126. 


96. [Cut.] Girl of my Heart, | together with | Crazy Jane, 
and the Wood Robin. Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. 
corner of Theatre-Alley, Milk-St. Boston. (1. 34.) 


I have Parks, and I have Grounds, 
I have Deer, I have Hounds, 


Why, fair maid, in every feature, 
Are such signs of fears exprest? 


Stay sweet enchanter of the grove, 
Leave not so soon thy native tree, 


97. [Two cuts.] The | Girl of my Heart, | together with | 
The Maid of Lodi, | and Country Squire. [Printed and 
Sold by Nathaniel Coverly, Milk-street, corner of Theatre- 
Alley, Boston, August 28,1811. 464(m. 115; Ford, 3127.) 


Text same as previous item. 


I sing the Maid of Lodi, 
Who sweetly sang to me, 


Not far from town a country ’Squire, 
An open hearted blade, 


98. [Two cuts.] Glorious Naval Victory, | obtained by 
Commodore Bainbridge, of the United States Frigate Constitu- 
tion, | over his Britannic Majesty‘s Frigate Java. | By 
James Campbell, a Boatswain‘s Mate on board the Constitu- 
tion. Boston: | (Printed, and sold by Nathaniel Coverly, 
jnr. | Corner Theatre-Alley. (111. 23, 38.) 


Come listen to my story the truth I will unfold, 
Concerning of a frigate, she was man‘d with hearts of gold, 


The encounter occurred December 29, 1812. See Nos. 12, 177. 


99. The Golden Bull. [Printed and sold by Nathaniel 
Cov- | erly jun’r. Corner of Theatre-Alley, Boston. (111. 
9 
vv. 

Come, listen young lovers, a while, and you'll find, 

That crosses attend often true lovers kind; 


See Ford, 3131-3133. 
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100. The Good Shepherd, | Together with a Hymn on 
Baptism. (1.71; 11. 78.) 


Let thy kingdom, blessed Saviour, 
Come and bid our jarring cease; 


Our Lord, he was baptized 
In Jordan I do know, 


101. [Two cuts.] Granny Wales, | And the Mulberry-Tree. 
[Cut atend.] (1. 60; Ford, 3139.) 


Text same as in No. 89, supra. 


The sweet brier grows in the merry green wood, 
Where the musk rose diffuses its purfume so free; 


102. [Cut.] Granny Wales, | and the | Mulberry Tree. 
{Cut at end.) [Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Printer, Milk- 
st., Boston. (11. 54; 111. 58.) 


Texts asin previousitem. See Ford, 3140. 


103. The | Green Mountain Boys Adieu. [Cut.] on leaving 
the Encampment at Burlington, September, 1813. GF 
Printed by N. Coverly, Jun. Milk Street. (11. 22.) 


Loud beats the drum, now the tatoo calls, 
To arms my brave boys, to your arms! 


104. [Two cuts.] The Greenwich | Pensioner, | together 
with the | Sailor’sGlory. [Printed by Nathaniel Coverly 
Jun’r. | Corner of Theatre Alley. (1. 28, 124.) 


Twas in the good ship Rover, 
I sail’d the world all round, 


The sailor dares the burning line, 
Abroad compell‘d to roam, 


105. [Two cuts.] Guardian Angels, | together with | The 
Rose Tree. {Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun’r. | 
Corner Theatre Alley, Boston. (1. 95.) 


Guardians angels now protect me, 
Send to me the swain I love, 


A rose tree full in bearing, 
Had sweet flowers, fair to see; 


106. Hail Columbia: | Together with a favorite Song, cele- 
brating the Naval | Prowess of America at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution. (1. 11.) 
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Hail Columbia! Happy Land! 
Hail ye heroes, heaven born band, 


That Power that form‘d th’ unmeasur‘d seas, 
Not with base Trident vainly sways, 


107. [One cut.] Handsome Harry, or the deceitful young 
Man. | Shewing how a Sailor courted a fair Maiden, named, 
Ruth, and having got her with child, | he went to Sea and left 
her; and how her Ghost appeared to him, &c. (1. 20; Ford, 
3149.) 


Come all you loyal hearty lovers, 
Come and listen unto me; 


108. [Two cuts.] Handsome Harry | or the Deceitful 
young Man; | Shewing how, etc. (Printed by Nathaniel 
Coverly, Jr. Milk-street, Corner Theatre-Alley, Boston. 
(111. 61; Ford, 3146.) 


109. [Two cuts.] The happy Child; | Being a Narrative of 
the Holy Life and peaceable Death of a | remarkably pious 
child of Hertfordshire—England. Printed and sold by 
Nathaniel | Coverly, Milk Street. (11. 20.) 


You parents that have children dear 
To what I shall relate give ear; 


See Ford, 3151-3157. 


110. [Cut.] The Happy Man, | and the | True Gentle- 
man. (r1. 26.) 


The happy man was born in the city | of Regeneration, in the 
parish of | Repentance... . . 
A true Gentleman is God’s Ser- | vant, the world’s Master, 
and his | own Man... . 
See Ford, 1963, 2138. 


111. [Two cuts.] A happy New Year to | Commodore 
Rodgers, | or, Huzza for the President and Congress. | A 
Song Composed on the arrival of these Frigates in Boston, 
yesterday, (December 31, 1812,) | with a good supply of the 
Ready Rhino. [Printed by N. Coverly, jun. Price 3 
Cents. (1. 60; Ford, 3158a.) 


Huzza for the seamen undaunted by fear, 
May they all of ’em find it a happy New- Year, 


112. [Two cuts.] The happy | Ship Carpenter. 
Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, Jr. (11. 42; Ford, 3158.) 
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You loyal lovers far and near, 
A true relation you shall hear, 


113. [Two cuts.] Harrison Victorious: | Copy of a letter 
from General Harrison to the Department of War. . . Head- 
Quarters, near Moravian Town, on the River | Thames, 80 
miles from Detroit, 5th October, 1813. (Printed by 
Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. Milk-Street, Boston. . . . Price 4 
cents. (111. 6.) 

Let Britons and Indians in battle combine, 

Let e‘en all the forces of Satan them join, 


114. Heaving the Lead. [also] An Ode | sung at Inde- 
pendence. 10.) 
For England when with favouring gales, 
Our gallant ship up channel steer’d! 


Hail this happy, glorious day, 

Raise the joy inspiring lay. 
115. The Hobbies. [Three cuts.] Sold by N. Coverly, 
corner of Theatre-alley, Milk-street, Boston. (1. 99.) 

Attention pray give, while of Hobbies I sing; 

For each has his hobby from cobbler to king: 


116. [Cut.] Hull‘s | Surrender, or villany | somewhere: 
fe Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Corner Theater 
Alley.—Boston. (1.31; Ford, 3176.) 


Ye Columbian’s so bold, attend while I sing; 

Sure treason and treachery‘s not quite the thing, 
117. [Cut.] Hull’s Victory, | or, Huzza for the | Constitu- 
tion. (11. 17.) 


Ye true sons of freedom, give ear to my song, 
While the praise of brave Hull I attempt to prolong, 


In small type. See Nos. 4, 118, 171, 183. 


118. [Cut.] Hull’s Victory: | or Huzza for the | Constitu- 
tion: (11. 52.) 


In large type. See Nos. 4, 117, 171, 183. 
119. [Cut.] Hunting the Hare: | a favorite Song. (11- 
10; Ford, 3180.) 


Songs of shepherds in rustical roundelays, 
Form ’d in fancy, or whistled on reeds, 
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120. HuzzaforCommodore | Rodgers. [Cut.] The United 
States Frigate, President, Commodore Rodgers, of 44 Guns, 
has arrived in Provi- | dence, after a cruise of nearly five 
months. She has captured and sent in a great number of 
Prizes. | ‘Tune, Frog and the Mouse.” [Printed by N. 
Coverly, Jun, Milk Street. (1. 62.) 


Weighing the anchor'‘s the first thing I tell, 
Yeo, heave ho! said the sailors, 


121. Huzza for the | Constitution. [Cut.] On Sunday 
April 17, [18 , ] arrived in this Harbour, the U. 8S. Frigate | 
Constitution. She has captured four Prizes during her 
cruize, | viz. The Pictou, a British government sch’r (des- 
toyed); ship | lovely Ann, sent into Barbadoes with prisoners, 
after taking out | part of her cargo; a brig and packet sch’r 
destroyed. (1. 92.) 


Once more John Bull may stamp and rave 
Because the Yankee’s trick him so, 


122. Indian Letter. | Extract of a letter from Capt. Hen- 
dricks, an Indian Chief, of the Stockbridge nation, to | Col. 
Pickering, one of the Commissioners. . . . for holding a treaty 
with the six Nations, | at Canandaigua, in the fall, 1794. 
N. Coverly, Jr. Printer, Milk-Street, Boston. (11. 13.) 


123. Indian Speech, | Delivered before a Gentleman Mis- 
sionary, from Massachusetts, by a Chief, commonly called by 
the | white people Red Jacket. His Indian name is Sagu- 
ya-what-hath, | which being interpreted, is Keeper-awake. 
Nathaniel Coverly, Printer, Milk-St. Boston. (1. 92.) 


The speech was made to Rev. Mr. Crain, at Buffalo Creek, New 
York, in the summer of 1805. 


124. Indian Speech. | The Speech of Sagona Ha, which 
signifies the Keeper Awake, a chief of the Seneca Nation | of 
Indians, known by the white people by the name of Red Jacket, 
in answer | to a speech of the Rev. Mr. Alexander, a Mission- 
ary, from the Mis- | sionary Society in New York to that 
Nation, delievered at a | Council, held at Buffaloe-creek, in 
rag Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. Printer, Boston. 
1. 91. 


125. An Invitation to Reformation. [Also] The True 
Christian’s Anchor Hold. [And] Thoughts on Death. 
(11. 113; Ford, 3183.) 


Come, hear an invitation, I pray you now attend, 
And quit your sinful stations, and strive for to amend, 
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Hail! sovereign Love, that first began 
The scheme to rescue fallen man: 


Hark! hark! how swift the moments fly, 
And I not yet prepar’d to die; 


126. [Cut.] The Irish Robber, | together with My old 
Horse. (11. 120.) 


In Dublin city I was bred and born, 
On Stevens’ Green I died forlorn! 


My clothing was once of the linsey-woolsey fine, 
My mane it hung down, and my coat it did shine, 
See Ford, 3186, 3187. 
127. [Two cuts.] An Irishman’s Observations on | British 
Politics, | together with | Boston Privateering. [Printed 
by Nathaniel Coverly, Jun’r. Corner of Theatre-Alley.— 
Boston. (1. 128.) 


Oh what shall we do with the Yankey’s, 
Or what shall we do with our Navy? 


The Argus with her hundred eyes, 
At length has come across a prize; 


128. Jenny and Nancy, (11. 63; Ford, 3189.) 

Lovers I pray lend an ear to my story; 

Take an example by this constant pair, 
129. [Two cuts.] Jolly Sailor, | together with the Bay of | 
Biscay O!” (1. 59; Ford, 3192.) 


When fortune doth frown, 
I'll not be cast down, 


Loud roar’d the dreadful thunder, 
The rain a deluge showers; 
130. [Cut.] Jonathan‘s Courtship. [Nathaniel Coverly, 
Jun. Printer, Milk-street, Boston. (11. 47, 72.) 


A merry tale I will rehearse, 
As ever you did hear, sir; 


See Ford, 3194, 3195« 


131. [Cut.] Kateandher Horns. (1. 76.) 


You that in merriment delight, 
Pray listen unto what I write; 


See Ford, 3199-3201. 
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132. [Two cuts.] Kate | and her Horns. N. Coverly, Jr. 
Printer, Milk-street, Boston. (1. 47; Ford, 3200.) 


133. [Cut.] Lady | Washington’s | Lamentation for the | 
Death of her Husband. Printed and sold by Nathaniel 
Coverly, Jr. | Corner Theatre-Alley, Milk-Street—Boston. 
(1. 114; Ford, 3208.) 


When Columbia’s brave sons sought my hero to lead them, 
To vanquish their foes and establish their freedom, 


134. [Cut.] Lady | Washignton‘s | Lamentation for the | 
Death of her Husband. (Nathaniel Coverly, Jr. Printer, 
Milk-st.—Boston. (11. 87.) 


The cuts are the same in the two issues but in No. 133 it is at the 
left, and in No. 134 is at the right of the title. 


135. [Cut.] A Lamentation for | Gen. Washington | Esq: 
Commander in Chief of the Combined Forces of America and | 
France, during the Revolutionary War, and afterwards 
President of | the United States of America—Who died 
December 14th, 1799. N. Coverly, Jr. Printer, Milk- 
Street, Boston. (1. 69.) 


What solemn sounds the ear invade, 
Which wrapt the land in sorrows shade, 


136. [Twocuts.] The Land of Sweet Erin, | together with | 
The Garland of Love, | and | Erin go Brah. FN. 
Coverly, Jr. Printer, Milk-Street, Boston. (1. 70; Ford, 
3210.) 


Oh! the land of sweet Erin‘s a land of delight, 
The women can love, and the men can all fight; 


How sweet are the flowers that grow by your fountain, 
And sweet are the cowslips that spangle the grove; 


See 79 supra. 


137. [Twocuts.] Landlady of France, | together with the | 
Bottle of Rum, and Morgiana. [Printed by Nathaniel 
Coverly, Jun. Milk-Street, | Boston: 1814. (i. 81.) 


A landlady of France, she loved an officer, ‘tis said, 
And this officer he dearly loved her brandy O! 


Let the farmer praise his grounds, and the huntsman praise his 
hounds, 
And the parson praise the world that‘s to come, 


Ah what is the bosoms commotion, 
In a sea of suspense while 'tis tost, 
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138. [Cut.] The last Words | of | Polly Goold. | To a 
very mournful Tune. (11. 57a.) 

Give ear to me, ye sons of men, 

Why stand ye gazing round my bed? 


139. [Cut.] The Last Words | of Polly Goold. | (1. 58; 
Ford, 3216.) 


Cut is the virgin in glory. 


140. [Cut.] The last Words | of | Polly Goold. [Printed 
by Nathaniel Coverly, jun’r. Corner of Theatre-Alley, 
Boston. (111. 57.) 


See Ford, 3212-3220. 
141. The last Words of S. Tully, | who was executed at 
South Boston, for Piracy, December 10th, 1812. (i. 18.) 
Has verses at end: 
To die’s the common lot of all 
Of Adam’s numerous race; 


142. The last Words of 8. Tully. | who was executed for 
Piracy. [Cut] At South Boston, December 10, 1812. | 
Printed by N. Coverly. | Ee Price 6 cents. (11. 12; Ford, 
3380a.) 


Without the verses, but with much added matter. 
143. [Twocuts.] The | Lawyer | outwitted. (1. 14.) 


Of a rich Counsellor I write, 
Who had an only daughter. 


See Ford, 3223. 


144, Lawyers and Bullfrogs. (Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. 
Printer, Milk-Street, Boston. (1. 15; Ford, 2967.) 


Good people all, both great and small, 
Of every occupation, 


See Ford, 2966-2967a. 


145. [Two cuts.] The Legacy: | together with | the old 
Maid’s last Prayer. [@N. Coverly, Jr. Printer, Milk-St. 
Boston. (11. 7.) 
When in death I shall calm recline, 
O bear my heart to my mistress dear, 
Parody on the above. 


When in bed I am drunk‘s a swine, 
This bottle bear to my comrades dear, 
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Come all ye pretty maidens, some older some younger, 
You all have got sweet hearts, but I must stay longer, 


See Ford, 3226, 3268. 


146. [Cut.] Lines composed on the Death of General | 
Washington. (11. 83; Ford, 3228.) 


Your morning throng grief oppos‘d the scene, 
Let Washington be now your theme. 


147. [Cut.] Lines composed on the Death of | Parker, | 
who was hung at the yard arm, for Mutiny, in England. 
(1. 36.) 


The gods above protect the widow, 
And with pity look down on me, 


See Ford, 3230. 


148. [Cut.] Lines | composed on the Execution of | W. 
Clement‘s: | Who was shot for Desertion, on Fort Independ- 
ence, Feb. 18 | having been four times Pardoned, but having 
last Deserted | his Post, was condemned to die. [Printed 
by Nathaniel Coverly. | jun. Corner Theatre Alley. (a1. 
134; Ford, 3229.) 


The thoughts of death to every mind, 
Most sad reflection’s bring; 


149. [Cut.] Lord Bakeman, | who was taken by the 
Turks and put in Prison, and | afterwards released by the 
Jailor’s Daughter, | whom he married. [Printed by 
Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. Milk-Street; Corner Theatre- 
Alley, Boston. (1. 33.) 

In India liv‘d a noble Lord, 

His riches were beyond compare, 


150. [Four cuts.] Lord Cornwallis‘s Surrender. (11. 114.) 


Come all you brave Americans, 
The truth to you I’ll tell. 


On the same sheet is the Sailor Boy. 


The sea was calm, the sky serene, 
And gently blew the eastern gale; 


151. [Two cuts.] Lord Nelson‘s | Battle of the | Nile. 
(1. 13; Ford, 3233a.) 


Arise, arise, Britannia‘s sons arise, 
And join in the shouts of the patriotic throng; 
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152. [Cut.] Loveina Tub: | Orthe Merchant outwitted by 
a Vintner. (11.73; Ford, 3235.) 


Let every one who to mirth is inclin’d, 
Come draw near, I pray, and listen awhile. 


153. [Cut.] Loveina Tub: | or | The Merchant outwitted 
by a Vintner. | Shewing, how a Vintner in London fell in love 
with a Wine Merchants | daughter—how they funn’d the old 
man, her father, by putting her | in an empty hogshead—how 
the old man sold him that which his ge = was in, 
thinking it was full of wine. (11. 4.) 


154. [Cut.] LoveSong | about | Murder: (111. 46.) 


A Noble Lord in Chester of fame and great renown, 
Once kill‘d a man for pleasure, who was of mean account; 


155. [Cut.] A Lover’s | Lamentation | For the Girl he 
left behind him. (1. 77.) 


I’m lonesome since I left the hills, 
And o’er the moor that’s sedgy. 


Although no mention is made of the “‘ Answer”’ it is on the same 
sheet. See the next item. 


156. [Cut.] A | Lover’s | Lamentation | For the Girl he 
left behind him; | and heranswer. (11. 131.) 


Ye maidens all, come pity me, 
and be no more disdaining, 


See Ford, 3237-3239. 


157. The Lovely Apparition. [large engraving, colored.| 
[Allengraved.] (11. 107.) 


Of Sprites and Apparitions, 
Strange tales have oft been heard. 


An English print. 


158. [Cut and a floral border to title] The | London 
Apprentice, | being an account of his matchless manhood, | 
and brave adventures done in Turkey, | and how he came to 
cog | King’s daughter, &c. | Boston, Nov. 1810. 
111. 20. 


Of a worthy London ’Prentice, 
My purpose is to speak, 


See Ford, 3142, 3389. See 284 infra. 
Roxburghe Ballads. vii. 587. 
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159. Madison’s[Cut] Victory. (1. 96.) 
Come all ye MapIsonrAn’s, ye have now gain’d your pitch, 
And Clinton’s friends their elbows scratch, as if they had the 
itch; 
160. [Cut.] Major Andre: | written while he was a Prisoner 
in the | American Camp. | Together with the Rose. E& 
Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, Jr. Milk-street, Corner Theatre- 
Alley, Boston (11. 70) 
Ah! Delia see the fatal hour, farewell my soul’s delight, 
Oh! how can wretched Damon live thus banish‘d from thy 
sight. 


The rose had been wash‘d, just wash‘d by a shower, 
That Mary to Anna convey’d; 


161. The Major’s only Son. [Printed by Nathaniel 
Coverly, Jun. Milk-Street, Boston: (11. 71.) 


Come all young people far and near, 


A lamentation you shall hear, 


162. [Cut.] The Major’s only Son, | and his | True Love’s 
Overthrow. | The following lines were composed by himself on 
the melancholy occasion. [He was a native of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts.] (11. 62.) 


See Ford, 3241-3248. 
163. [Cut.] Margaret’s | Ghost. [Cut at end.] (1. 118.) 


When all was wrapt in dark midnight, 
And all were fast asleep, 
164. [Cut.] Mary’s Dream: | Together with | Owen, and 
the Beggar Girl. (11. 12.) 


The moon had climb’d the highest hill, 
That rises o‘er the source of Dee, 


Tho’ far beyond the mountains, that look so distant here 
To fight his country’s battles last May then went my dear! 


Over the mountains, and over the Moore 
Hungry and barefoot, I wander forlorn; 


165. Mary‘s Dream, | together with | Just like Love— 
Sally Roy—Henry and Emma. (I. 4.) 


Just like Love is yonder rose, 
Heavenly fragrance round it blows, 
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Fair Sally, once the village pride, 
Lies cold and wan in yonder Valley, 


Where Emma’s mould’rings ashes lay, 
Beneath a willow’s shade, 


166. [Two cuts.] Mary, marry John, [Printed by 
Nathaniel Coverly jun‘r | Corner of Theatre Alley—Boston. 
(1. 44.) 
Old Mary, her poor husband dead, 
And bury‘d but a week, 


167. [Two cuts.] Massachusetts | Song of | Liberty: 
fe Printed and sold by Nathaniel Coverly, jun’r. (11. 79.) 


Come swallow your bumpers, ye Tories and roar, 
That the Sons of fair Freedom are hamper’d once more, 


See Ford, i456, as first printed in 1768. 


168. [In a floral border] Meg of Wapping. ([Cut, labelled 
“Crocodile & Black Boy.”] [At end] Boston, April 9th. 1811. 
Ee Sold by N. Coverly, Jun.—Theatre-Alley, Milk-street. 
109.) 
Twas Landlady Meg that made such rare flip, 
Pull away, pull away, hearties; 


169. [Six coffins.] Melancholy Events. | Boston, July 21st, 
1813. | On Monday last, the sloop Liberty, belonging to the 
garrison at Fort Independence, . . . was overset. . .(II. 
133.) 

Life is a vapor of the morn, 

Tis Errors’ unavailing sleep, 


170. Meriden Town; a new Song. | Tune—‘‘ The hounds are 
all up, and the morning doth peep.” [At end:] [By a Resident.] 
Ee Price 10 Cents. (111. 9.) 


Oh! fortune forever, come favor my song, 
Come be once propitious and fair; 


171. [Two cuts.] Messmates 3 cheers | for Captain Hull. 
and other Officers | and crew of the | Constitution. 
Captain Hull‘s Victory. | Captain Hull, Commander of the 
Frigate Constitution, took after a | short engagement, the 
British frigate Guerriere, mounting 49 guns. (11. 100.) 


Ye brave seamen all, where’er you be, 
Come hear of a battle late fought on the sea, 


See Nos. 4, 117, 118, 183. 
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172. [Two cuts.] Modern Follies: | A new Song. Printed 
and sold by Nathaniel Coverly, Jr. | Corner of Theatre- 
Alley—Boston. (1. 121.) 


Since Fouty long has been in vogue, 
If, reader, you will not dislike it, 


173. [Sixcuts.] Most brilliant | aval Victory on Lake Erie. | 
Glorious News!!! | Enough to stop the boasting and bragging 
of our English and Tory Enemies, for a time. Commodore 
Perry | has the honor of conquering a whole Squadron of his 
Royal Majesty’s Subjects and Allies. | The United States’ 
Flag, rides triumphant on Lake Erie. [Printed by Nath- 
ag Coverly, Jun. Milk-Street, Boston—Price 4 cents. 
I. 7.) 


John Bull, in old times, thought each Yankee a dunce, 
And tried all his Arts and his Skill more than once: 


The battle was on September 9, 1813. See Nos. 29, 75, 209. 
174. [Cut.] The | Mournful Tragedy of Rosanna. 
Printed by N. Coverly, jun’r. (111. 14.) 


You youthful charming ladies fair, 
And you that are of Cupids fold, 


See Ford, 3255. 


175. [Twenty-five coffins and cut.] Murder: | Death of | 
Miss Mack Coy, | and the | Young Teazer. [Sold 
corner Theatre-Alley, Milk-St. Boston. (11. 4; Ford, 3296.) 


By Jeremiah Plummer. 
176. [Cut.] Naval Recruiting Song, | “Tune All Hands 
a hoy to the Anchor.” | Together with | an Irishman’s 


Observation on British Politics. [Printed by Nathaniel 
Coverly, jun’r. | Corner Theatre-Alley. (11. 21, 31.) 


Now the PresipEnt’s ready for sea boys, 
O she’s such a tight little ship, 


Oh what shall we do with the Yankey‘s, 

Or what shall we do with our Navy? 
177. [(Cut.] Naval Victory, | By the United States Frigate 
Constitution, and the | English Frigate Java. (1. 105.) 


Come all ye hardy sailors, and join me in my song, 
For to bestow the praise unto those whom praise belong; 


The encounter happened December 29, 1812. See Nos. 12, 98. 
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178. [Two cuts.] A new | Bundling Song. [Printed 
by Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. Milk-Street, Boston: (11. 68.) 


Since bundling very much abounds, 
In many parts in Country towns, 


179. [Two cuts.}| A New | Bundling Song: | Or a reproof 
to those young Country Women, who follow that reproachful 
practice, and to their Mothers | for upholding them therein. 
(m1. 25.) 


180. [Cut.] The New | Erin go Bragh: | or, the Exile of 
Erin‘sreturn home. (1. 111.) 
O’er the hills of Slieve Galen, as homeward he wander’d, 
The exile of Erin oft paus’d with delight; 


181. [Cut.] A New Irish Song, | together with | The 
Banks of the Dee. [Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jr. 
Corner of | Theatre Alley—Boston. (11. 45, 123.) 


Let every jovial Irish soul desirous of promotion 
Peruse these lines before you go to plough the rageing ocean, 


’Twas summer and softly the breezes were blowing, 
And sweetly the Nightingale sung from the tree, 


On the same sheet is: Neptune and Diana. 


Banish’d to some hapless isle 
Be Contention’s direful band; 


182. [Two cuts.] A New | Sea Song. | Written by Jack 
Leavett. (1. 63.) 
’T was on the eleventh of November, 
It being astormy day, 


183. [Two cuts.| A New Song, | composed by James 
Campbell, a Boatswain‘s Mate on board the | Constitution. 
(111. 24.) 

Come all ye yankee heroes, come listen to my song, 

I'll tell you of a bloody fight before that it be long. 


See Nos. 4, 117, 118, 171. 
184. [Cut.] A New | Song | in Favour of | Courting. 


*,*Printed and sold by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Boston. 
(11. 136.) 


Adam at first was form‘d of dust, 
As scripture doth record; 
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185. [Cut.] A NewSong, | On the Death of Robert Howel.| 
Robert Howel, an American citizen, pressed into | the British 
service, and by Britons most Barbar | ously Murdered on 
being compelled to fight | on board the Little Belt, against 
his own countrymen, | in which unnatural conflict he lost 
his leg and thigh, | struck off by a cannon ball, and died in a 
few hours | after of the wound. [Cut and another at end.] 
Printed and sold by N. Coverly, Jun. Milk-Street, Boston. 
(1. 9.) 
I sat where a precipice frown‘ d— 
All was still, save the wave’s murm’ring flow, 


186. A New Thought on Time and Eternity; | or, the 
Difference between | To Day and To Morrow. | (An Invita- 
tion to Youth fora New Year. (1. 45.) 


To Day the Saints with time things has to do, 
Tomorrow joyful bids them all adieu, 


187. The New Tid Rel: | or the | Birth of Paddy O’Rafferty, 
jun. (1. 56.) 


You’ve heard of late how bouncing Kate 
Was wed to brisk young Paddy, O! 


Not Ford, 3262. 


188. [Cut.] O Brian‘s | celebrated Irish | Sermon. G& 
Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Corner Theatre-Alley, 
Milk Street, Boston. (111. 49.) 


So there ye are all now, expecting I suppose, that I | shall slabber 
and palaver ye, and come mother Delaney | over ye, ... 


189. [Cut.] AnOdeonthe | Comet. (1.3; Ford, 3266.) 
While on my sight yon glorious arch 
Pours all its sparkling fires, 


190. [Cut.] Offset for the Chesapeake, | or the Capture of 
Fort George, | and Repulse of the Enemy from | Sacket‘s 
Harbor: (11. 18; Ford, 3267.) 


Bad news was the cry, on the second of June, 
And the Chesapeake lost, put us all out of tune, 


191. [Two cuts.] Old Maid’s | Last Prayer; | And the | 
Primrose Girl. (11. 51.) 


Come all ye pretty maidens, some older, some younger; 
You all have got sweethearts, but I must stay longer, 
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When spring returning decks the groves 
In glittering array, 


See Ford, 3268. 


192. [Cut.] The | Old Man and Young Wife. | Together 
with ‘Money makes the Mare (11. 15.) 


A London servant maiden with wit and beauty bright, 
Was courted by her master whose head and beard were white; 


A traveller stopt at a widow's gate, 
She kept an inn, and he wanted to bait, 


193. On | Samuel Tully and John Dalton, alias R. Heath- 
cote, | who is sentenced to be executed the 10th day of 
December, 1812, | for Piracy and Murder. (1. 24; Ford, 
3381.) 
To die‘s the common lot of all 
Of Adam‘s numerous race; 


194. [In floral border.] On the | Dark Day, | May Nine- 
teenth, 1780. (1. 21; Ford, 2269.) 


Let us adore, and bow before 
The sovereign Lord of might, 


See Ford, 2268-2270. 


195. On the Evils of | State Religion | upheld by Law. 
= Boston, Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Milk Street. 


The moment any religion becomes na- | tional or established 
by law its purity | must certainly be lost, . . . 


196. On the Various | Sects of Religion. [@7N. Coverly, 
Printer, Milk-St. Boston. (11. 15; Ford, 3276.) 


Religion serves for every sect of men, 
Pleas’d with their own, all others they condemn; 


197. Order of Performances | at the | Third Publick Cele- 
bration | of the | Washington Benevolent Society of Massa- 
chusetts. | April 30,1814. (11. 1.) 


198. [Cut.] The Orphan Boy; | The Galley Slave, and the 
Sailor’s Return. (1.57; Ford, 3277.) 


Stay, lady—stay for mercy’s sake, 
And hear a hapless orphan’s tale, 


Oh! think on my tale, once I freedom enjoy‘d, 
Was happy as happy could be; 
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Behold, from many a hostile shore, 
And all the dangers of the main, 


199. [Cut.] Paddy‘s Land: | together with | an Irish- 
man’s Heart for the | Ladies: (Printed by Nathaniel 
Coverly, jun. | Corner Theatre Alley. Boston: (i. 40.) 


One evening all alone as I sat in my easy chair, 
In a cottage of my own, free from all strife and care, 


One day Madam nature was busy, 
Bright Venus beside her was seated, 


200. [Cut.] A Particular Account of the late Distressing 
Fire at Portsmouth. | Portsmouth, December 25. (1. 8.) 
Prepare, my muse in mournful strain, 
And sorrowing, language to relate, 


201. [Cut.] Pat‘s Observations | on | Harrison‘s Victory: 
Ee Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Corner Theatre 
Alley—Milk-Street, Boston. (11. 26; 111. 22; Ford, 3280a.) 


Arrah, now, let’s no more of your blarney, 
’Bout old England, the “‘ Bulwark” and such, 


202. [Cut.] Patrick O’Neal. (1. 16; Ford, 3281.) 


On April the first, I set off like a fool, 
From Kilkeny to Dublin, to see Lawrence Tool, 


203. [Cut.] Paul Jones’s | Victory. (11. 45a.) 
An American frigate, a frigate of fame, 
With guns mounted forty, the Richard by name, 
See ‘‘ Naval Songs and Ballads” (Navy Records Society), 259. 


204. [Two cuts.] Captain Paul Jones of the ship Poor 
Richard | of 40 guns, took an English ship called | the 
Serapis of 44, and the Lion a 20 gun | ship at one engagement. 
| Paul Jones‘s Victory. (1. 107.) 

Onthesame sheet: Sterret’s Sea Fight. 


Stand to your guns my hearts of oak, 
Let not a word on board be spoke; 


See Ford, 3004, 3005. 


205. [Two cuts.] The | Peacock stung by the Hornet. 
&eF Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, Corner Theatre Alley, 
Milk-Street, Boston. (11. 98.) 
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When o‘er the blue and trackless deep, 
The fearless seaman bends his way, 


The encounter occurred February 24, 1813. 


206. [Two cuts.] Peggy Band, | together with | Nancy 
Dawson. {Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun’r. (1. 27.) 


As I walk’d o’er the highland hills, 
To a Farmer’s house I came, 


Of all the girls of our town, 
The black, the fair, the red, the brown, 


207. [Two cuts.] Peggy Band. | Together with Nancy 
Dawson. (11. 84; Ford, 3283.) 


The cuts are different from those in the preceding item, and the mat- 
ter has been reset. 


208. Penny-worthof Wit. (11. 67; Ford, 3165.) 
Here is a penny worth of Wir, 
For those who ever went astray, 


See Ford, 3161-3166. Roxburghe Ballads, vir. 804. 


209. Perry’s Victory. [Three cuts.] Sold wholesale and 
retail by L. Deming, No. 1, South side of Faneuil Hall.— 
Boston. (111. 67a.) 


Ye tars of Columbia, give ear to my story, 
Who fought with brave Perry, where cannons did roar; 


See Ford, 3285, 3286. The battle was on September 9, 1813. See 
Nos. 29, 75, 173. 


210. The | Plough Boy. [Large engraving, colored.] (All 
engraved.) (11. 110.) 


A flaxen headed Cow Boy, 
As simple as may be, 


211. [Cut.] Polly Wand, | Together with | The Beggar 
Girl, | and Tom Starboard. (11. 122.) 


Come all you brave shooters that follow the gun, 
Beware of your shooting by the setting of the sun, 


Over the mountains, and over the moore, 
Hungry and barefoot, I wander forlorn; 


Tom Starboard was a lover true, 
As brave a tar as ever sail’d; 
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212. ([Cut.] Pompey and his Associates. (111. 66.) 


Strange things they tell, which late befell 
In this great famous place; 


213. The | Poor Little Child of a Tar, | together with | 
Sweet Poll of Plymouth. Boston: | Printed and sold by 
Nathaniel Coverly’ Jun’r. | corner of Theatre Alley—Milk- 
Street. (111. 16.) 


In a little blue garment, all ragged and torn, 
With scarce any shoes to his feet, 


Sweet Poll of Plymouth was my dear 
When fore’d from her to go, 
On the same sheet are: The Banished Sailor 
Farewell my dear Polly I’m going, 
Where I never shall see you any more, 
and: The Garden of Love. 


In the garden of Love like the garden of Flora, 
There are flow’ rets of all hues to admire and adore-a, 


214. [Two cuts.] A Pound of Tow: | together with | the 
Downhill of Life. (1. 86; 11. 55, 55a; Ford, 3306.) 


Come all you roving bachelors than fain would married be, 
I pray you be advised, and hear advice by me, 


In the downhill of life, when I find I’m reclining 
May my fate no less fortunate be; 


215. ([Cut.] The | Praise of Women: | together with 
Sweet | Pollof Pymouth. [Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, 
jun’r. | Corner Theater Alley, Boston. (1. 43.) 


Both sexes give ear to my fancy, 
While the praise of a woman I sing, 


See No. 213. 
216. [Cut.] The | ’Prentice Boy, (Printed by Nathaniel 
Coverly, jun. | Milk Street.—Boston. (1. 88.) 
As down in Cupid’s garden, 
With pleasure I did walk, 
See Ford, 3308, 3309. 


217. [Two cuts.] Privateering and Pirateering | alias, the 
“Peace Party” at War; | alias, The Devil to pay in the | 
Federal Camp. (Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. 
Milk-Street, Boston. (1. 105.) 
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Come all ye noble warriors, 
Who delight in blood and scars, 


218. [Cut.] Ranordine, | Together with | Paddy‘s Seven 
Ages. [Cut at end.] [3 N. Coverly, jr. Printer, Milk- 
street, Boston. (1.64; Ford, 3316.) 


One evening in my ramble, two miles below Pomroy, 
I met a farmer’s daughter all on the mountains high, 


If my own botheration don’t alter my plan, 
I’ll sing seven lines of a tight Irishman, 


219. [Cut.] Rare Sights, | or | Hue Boys Hue. 
Nathaniel Coverly, Printer, Milk-Street, Boston. (1. 40; u. 
8; Ford 3317.) 


Isaw a Whale chase a Snail, 
hue boys, hue! 


220. [Cut.] Reflections of | Sarah Thomas, | an unfortu- 
unate Young Woman, who was executed for stealing two 
Surplices out of | St. Mary’s Church, London. (1. 123.) 


Young persons all both far and near, 
To these few lines I pray give ear; 


221. [Cut.] The | Reformed Rake, | together with | The 
Bower. (1.77; 11. 75; Ford, 3318.) 


As free as e’er I rov’d till now, 
Lov‘d many a girl, but cautious how, 


Will you come to the bower I have shaded for you, 
Your bed shall be roses, bespangled with dew, 


222. Remonstrance of Almasa, wife of Almas Ali Cawn, to 
General | Warren Hastings. (1. 16; Ford, 3322.) 


It may perhaps be necessary to inform the reader, that | Almas Ali 
Cawn, was an East Indian Prince, . . 


My subjects slaughter’d my whole kingdom spoil’d, 
My treasures rifled, and my husband slain, 


223. Riotin Baltimore. | Extract of a Letter from Baltimore, 
dated July 28. | “The first assault on the Federal Republican 
office was but a farce compared to the one of last | night... . . 
(11. 56a, on verso of 56; 111. 1a, on verso of 1.) 


The riot occurred in 1812. 


Terror and death excite the lays 
The muse is call’d to sing, 
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224. Robin Bohugh’s | Reason why he married such an ill 
looking Wife. (Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, Corner of 
Theatre-Alley, Milk-Street.—Boston. (1. 98; Ford, 3323.) 

My name is ROBIN BOHUGH, 

My age is just twenty-four, 


225. [Cut.] Robinson Crusoe. [Cut at end.] (1. 24; 
Ford, 3324.) 


When I was a lad, I had cause to be sad, 
My grandfather I did loose, O! 


226. [Cut.] RobinsonCrusoe. [Cutatend.] (1. 51.) 
One cut is like that in No. 225 but the poem has been reset. 


227. Rodgers & Victory. [Cut.] Tit for Tat. | Or, | the 
Chesapeake paid for in | British Blood!!! Printed and sold 
by Nathaniel Coverly, corner of Theatre-Alley. Price 17 
cents perdoz. 3centssingle. (111. 32.) 
John Bull, who has for ten years past, 
Been daily growing prouder, 
The engagement occurred May 16,1811. See Nos. 228, 229. 


228. Rogers and Bingham. | A Song, written and sung at the 
celebration in Charleston, 8S. C. | July 4th, 1811. Songs by 
the Gross or Single, for sale by Nathaniel Coverly, Jr. Corner 
of Theatre-alley, Milk-street, Boston, 1811. (1. 30.) 


Once Bingham took the Little Belt, 
And from the Downs he sail‘d her, 
See Nos. 227, 229. 

229. [Three cuts.] Rogers & Victory. | Written by, Mons. 
Tonson, | Late Hair-Dresser to his Imperial and#Royal 
Majesty the Emperor of | the French. Printed and,sold by 
Nath. Coverly, Milk-street, corner Theatre-Alley, Boston. 
(1. 108.) 


One night, it was bout nine o’clock, 
Dat Rogers was a sailing, 


See Nos, 227, 228. 


230. Rosanna. N. Coverly, jr. Printer, Milk-St. Boston. 
(1. 75, 101.) 


You youthful charming ladies fair, 
And you that are of Cupid’s fold, 


See Ford, 3325. 
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231. The Rose Tree. [Large engraving, colored.] [All 
engraved.] (1. 108.) 


A rose tree, in full bearing, 
Had sweet flowers fair to view, 


232. [Two cuts.] The Sailor’s Farewell; | together with | 
The Sailor’s Return, | and the Praise of Women. Ee 
Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, Corner Theatre-Alley, Milk- 
Street.—Boston. (1. 115; Ford, 3331.) 


The topsail shivers in the wind, 
The good ship casts to sea; 


Behold, from many a hostile shore, 
And all the dangers of the main, 


Both sexes give ear to my fancy 
While the praise of a woman I sing, 


See Nos. 258. 


233. [Three cuts.] The | Sailor’s Journal, | and | Jockey 
to the Fair. Printed and sold by Nathaniel Coverly, Milk- 
street, | corner of Theatre Alley, Boston, October, 1810. 
(11. 60.) 


Twas past Meridian, half past four, 
By signal I from Nancy parted, 


Twas on the morn of sweet May-day, 
When nature painted all things gay, 


234. Sale at Auction: | To be Sold on the First day January, 
1850, in the City of Truth, if not previously disposed of, the | 
following being takenascontraband Articles from the Merchant 
of Babylon. (111. 17.) 


Surplices worn in imitation of Pagan Priests, 
Band worn in imitation of High Priests, amongst the Jews. 


235. [Cut.] Sally in our Alley | together with | Murtock 
Delarney’s Travels and Return | to Ballinafad. Printed by 
Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Milk- | Street—Boston. (11. 82.) 


Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There’s none like pretty Sally, 


Oh! in Ireland so friskey, with sweet girls and whiskey, 
We manag’d to keep care and sorrow aloof: 
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236. [Cut.] Saw ye my | Hero George: | and the 
Rosary. | Lady Washington left Mount Vernon in June 
1778, in expectation of meeting her worthy | companion 
George; on the 28th of the same | month, found her favourite 
engaged in the | battle of Monmouth: She made the follow- | 
ing observations. (111. 50; Ford, 3334.) 


Saw you my Hero—saw you my Hero, 
Saw you my Hero GEORGE? 


Though oft we meet severe distress, 
In vent’ring out to sea; 


237. [Cut.] The Sea Captain, | or | Tit for Tat. [Eg@rN. 
Coverly, Jun. Printer, Milk-St. Boston. (1.39.) 


Come all you who delight in frolicksome songs, 
I'll tell you a story before it be long; 


238. [Cut.] The Sea Captain, | or | Tit for Tat. 
Printed and Sold by Nathaniel Coverly, Milk-street, corner of 
Theatre- alley, Boston, August 28,1811. (1. 72.) 


A different cut from that on No. 237. 


239. [Three cuts.] The Sedition Act. Songs (by the Gross, 
Dozen, or Single) constantly for Sale by Nathaniel Coverly, 
jun. corner of Theatre-alley, Milk-street, Boston, 1811. 
(1. 38.) 


When morning first blush’d illum’d in the east, 
I haste to my daily employment: 


240. A Sequel [Large engraving, colored.}| Published Nov‘ 1, 
1791, by I. Evans No 42 Long Lane, West Smithfield. [All 
engraved.] (11. 111.) 

With fresh store I’ve return’d to Old England again, 

And the world it doth smile upon me, 


241. Shilley M’Grouch and the Magpie. (1. 8; mu. 118; 
Ford, 3337.) 


My name’s Andrew McDurfey, a jovial mechanick, 
For roasting Pratoes the country all round, 


Good people draw near, a story to hear, 
A story both pleasant and true; 


242. [Two cuts.] Shocking Earthquakes. | Charleston, 
(S. C.) Feb. 7, 1812. | Yesterday morning, about half. past 
3 o’clock | the inhabitants of this place were very much | 
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alarmed by another tremendous shock .. . Ee Boston— 
Printed and sold at the Print- | ing-Office, Corner of Theatre- 


Alley. (111. 29.) 


Eternal Power, who reigns in heaven above, 
Whose attributes are justice, truth and love; 


243. [Twocuts.] The | Siegeof Tripoli. (1. 104.) 


Arise, arise, Columbia’s sons arise, 
And join in shouts of the patriotic throng, 


The blockade of the port began in December, 1803. 


244. The Silver Key, | or a Fancy to Truth and a Warning 
to Youth. | Shewing the Benefit of Money, and the contempt | 
of the Poor, under the term of a Silver Key. Printed and 
sold by Nathaniel Cov- | erly, jun. corner of Theatre-alley, 
Milk-street, Boston, Sept. 2d,1811. (1. 6; 1. 5.) 


The Silver Key, doth bear the Sway, 
Where men are good or bad; 


Signed “ Poor George Beverstoc.”’ 


245. [Cut.] Sixth Naval Victory. | The U. S. Brig Enter- 
prise of 14 guns, commanded by Lieut. William | Burrows, 
took after an engagement of 45 minutes, the British Brig 
of | War Boxer, of 18 guns, Capt. Blyth, who with about 
50 of his men were | killed and wounded. Lieut. Burrows 
and one man killed and seven wounded. (u. 38; Ford, 
3339a.) 


Ho! all ye brave tars of Columbia, 
That for your country do fight, 


The affair occurred September 5, 1813. 


246. [Cut.] The Soldier | and His Fair Maid, | together 
with | Hard Times. (1. 51.) 


The soldier as he walk’d thro’ the field, 
To see what flowers the earth would yield, 


Come listen a while and I'll sing you a song, 
Concerning the times, and it shall not be long, 


247. [Cut.] The | Soldier‘s Dream, | together with the 
Cabinet of | Wonders. (Printed and sold by N. Coverly, 
jun. Corner of Theatre Alley,—Boston. (1. 87.) 


Our bugles had sung, for the night cloud had lower’d, 
And the centinel stars, set their watch in the sky; 


| 

| 
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Your laughter I'll try to provoke, 
With the wonders I‘ ve got in my travels, 


248. The Soldier’s Life: | and Tempered Steel. [> 
Printed and sold by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Milk-Street, 
Boston. (1.1; Ford, 3342.) 


A soldier‘s life‘s a merry life, 
From care and trouble free; 


Come all ye sons of tempered steel, 
And leave your girls and farms, 


249. [Cut.] The | Soldier’s | Return—a love Song. 
N. Coverly, Jr. Printer, Milk-street, Boston. (1. 10; Ford, 
3343.) 


When wild wars deadly blast was blown, 
And gentle peace returning, 


250. ASong composed in the Year | Seventy Five. | Trans- 
fer’d to 1812. | “Tune the World turn’d upside down,” 
Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, Jun’r. Corner Theatre- 
Alley. (11. 116.) 

This world is like a whirligig, and swiftly spins about, 

And nations like great statesmen are sometimes in and out, 


251. [Four cuts.] A Song, | composed on the Evacuation 
of Boston by the British Troops, | commanded by | General 
Howe: | who were panic struck, and thrown into the utmost 
confusion, at the appearance of General Washington, | With 
a Detachment of the American Army, who in one night, 
(unexpected to the Britons,) | erected strong Breast-Works, 
with heavy Cannon pointed at the Men of War, | then lying 
in the Harbour. (Printed by N. Coverly, jun. Corner 
Theatre | Alley. (11. 29.) 


In seventeen hundred and seventy-six, 
On March the eleventh, the time was prefix‘d, 


See Ford, 2540, 2041. 


252. A Song | made on the taking of | General Burgoyne. 
(11. 36.) 

Come all you gallant heroes, of courage stout and bold, 

Who scorn as long as life does last ever to be controuled; 


See Ford, 2117, 3256. 


253. [Two cuts.] A Song, | Written on a Virginia Cotton 
and Tobacco Merchant. | Together with | The Female 
Drummer. [N. Coverly, Jr. Printer, Milk-street, Boston. 
(11. 114; Ford, 3346.) 
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The year it has gone, and I have my health, 
I'll set by the fire with my boys and my wife; 


A maiden I was at the age of sixteen, 
From my parents run away and a soldier I became; 


254. Speech of | Farmer‘s Brother. | The following Speech 
was delivered in a public council at Genesse River, November 
21, 1798, | by Ho-na-ya-wus, commonly called Farmer‘s 
Brother; and, after being written | as interpreted it was 
signed by the principal Chiefs present, and | sent to the 
Legislature of the state of New-York. N. Coverly, Jr. 
Printer, Milk-Street, Boston. (1. 83; Ford, 2800, dated, in 
error, 1796.) 


255. The | Squatters of Maine. (1. 18.) 
Approach ye Feds, in phalanx brave, 
With mien and visage ireful; 
On the same sheet is Dibdin’s “‘Tom Bowling.” 
256. [Two cuts.] The | Stage Dream. [Printed and 


sold by Nathaniel Coverly, | jun’r. Corner Theatre-Alley. 
Boston. (11. 11, 93.) 


Good morning dear neighbor, and what is the news! 
Attend to the answer which here ensues; 


257. [Six cuts.] Susan’s Lamentation. | Tune—“Though 
far beyond the Mountains.”’ Printed and Sold by Nath. 
Coverly, Milk-street, corner Theatre-Alley, Boston. (1. 7.) 


Ye Guardian Powers, that rule above, 

Thou know’st how fondly I do love; 
258. [Three cuts.] A Sweet | Country Life; | together 
with the | Sailor’s Farewell. (1. 89.) 


A sweet country life is delightsome and charming, 
When walking o‘er the fields in a fair summer‘s morning; 


See No. 232. 


259. [Two cuts.] Sweet William, | of Plymouth. GRFrN. 
a” Jr. Printer, Milk-street, Boston—Price 3 cents. 
m1. 5.) 


A seaman of Plymouth, sweet William by name, 
A wooing to beautiful Susan he came, 


See Ford, 3111, 3355. 
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260. Sweet William’s Departure, | together with | the 
Post Captain. (11. 130; Ford, 3356.) 


All in the Downs the Fleet was moor’d, 
Their stream wavers ing in the wind, 


When Steerwell heard me first impart, 
Our brave commanders story, 


On the same sheet is: The Thorn. 
From the white-blossom’d sloe my dear Chloe requested 
A sprig, her fair breast to adorn, 


261. The Taylor’s Garland, | or, The Double Marriage. 
(11. 45.) 


Richard of Reading, a taylor by trade, 
He courted a charming young beautiful maid, 


262. To the | Teachers of Toryism, | together with | 
Priestcraft exposed. | In Imitation of Watt’s Indian Philoso- 
pher. (1. 90.) 


All hail ye mad men, who are cloth’d in black, 
Quit, O quit your tory faction, come back 


Why should our preachers shift their dress? 
Why should the gospel they profess 
263. Teague’sRambletotheCamp. (11. 50; Ford, 3359.) 


Dear Catholic Sister, thou Son of great Mars, 
I have been fighting where there are no wars, 


On thesame sheet: Alley Croker. 


Ther liv’d a man in Billinocrasy, 
Who wanted a wife to make him uneasy; 


264. [Two cuts.| The | Tempest. [Printed by 
Nathaniel Coverly, Jun‘r. (1. 85.) 


Cease, rude Boreas, blust‘ring railer, 
List ye landsmen all to me, 
265. The Tempest, | together with | “The last time I 
came o’er the Moor.” (1. 54.) 


As in previous item. 


The last time I came o’er the moor, 
I left my love behind me; 
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266. (Cut.] Theatre on Fire. | Awful Calamity! | A letter 
from Richmond, Virginia | dated Dec. 27, says, ‘‘ Last night 
| the theatre took fire... (1. 110.) 


Oh! what a painful, dreadful task, 
Which we are call’d to pen, 


267. [Two cuts, labelled “Livermore” and “Angier” re- 
spectively.]} Thou shalt do | no Murder. | On Thursday, 
December 16, Sentence of | Death was passed in a most 
solemn and | impressive Manner, by the Hon. | Judge 
Sewall, upon | Livermore and Angier, | after a Conviction of 
the Murder of | Nicholas John Cruay, and Indian, on the | 
Night of the 23d. November. (111. 3.) 


After the prose reflections are verses. 


Behold two youths, of years but few, 
Within the bar arraign’d, 


See No. 25. 


268. [Two cuts.] Thimble‘s | Scolding Wife. | Together 
with | The Boston Beau and the Cow. [@PN. Coverly, Jr. 
Printer, Milk-st. Boston. (11. 91; Ford, 3361.) 


Thimble‘s scolding wife lay dead, 
Heigh, ho! says Thimble; 


There once was a farmer and he had a cow, 
Of which his good wife was quite fond on; 


269. [Cut.] Thomas Moorhead, | A Shipwreck’d Mariner, 
who subsisted fifty-one | days on the bodies of his comrades. | 
Taken off the | wreck by the ship Monticello, and arrived at 
New- | York, the beginning of May, 1809. (1. 97; Ford, 
3362.) 


While reading o’er the dismal fate 
Of Moorhead, and his crew, 


270. [Cut.] Tid Re I | or the Marriage of Miss Kitty 
O’Don- | avan to Mr. Paddy O’Rafferty. (11. 61.) 


Sure won‘ t you hear what roaring cheer, 
Was had at Paddy’s wedding-O— 


271. [Cut.] Tid the Grey Mare | or, Young Johnny, the 
Miller. | Together with | Here’s the Bower. [Cut at end.] 
te N. Coverly, Jr. Printer, Milk-street, Boston. (1. 37.) 


Young Johnny the miller, he courted of late, 
A farmer’s fair daughter, call’d beautiful Kate, 
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Here‘s the Bower she lov‘d so much, 
And the tree she planted, 


272. The([cut] Times. (1.94; Ford, 3366.) 


You have heard when first the world began, 
There were two creatures call’d woman and man, 


273. [Two cuts.| Tom Bolin: [Printed by Nathaniel 
Coverly,jun. Milk-Street, Boston: (111 59; Ford, 3370.) 


Tom Bolin was a Scotchman born, 
His shoes worn out, his stockings were torn, 


274. [Cut.] Tom Bowlin, | And the Maid of Boston. 
(1. 21; Ford, 3371.) 


See No. 273. 


Where Charles’s tide encircling leaves 
The sweets of Boston’s fertile shore, 


275. [Two cuts.] Tom Halliard, | together with | The 
Soldier’s Adieu. (11. 6.) 


Now the rage of battle ended, 
And the foe for mercy call; 


Adieu, adieu, my only life, 
My honour calls me from thee: 


On the same sheet is: Oscar’s Ghost. 


Oh! see that form that faintly gleams, 
It’s Oscar come to cheer my dreams, 


276. [Three cuts and title in floral border.] Tom Starboard | 
and | Glorious Victory. | The Glorious Victory Obtained over 
the French an | Spaniards, the 21st of October, 1805, by the 
Eng- | lish Fleet, under the Command of the gal- | lant 
Admiral Nelson and Collingwood. Printed and sold by 
Nathaniel Coverly, Milk-street, | corner of Theatre Alley, 
Boston, October, 1810. (111. 33, 65.) 


Tom Starboard was a lover true, 
As brave a tar as ever sail’d; 


Come all you gallant heroes and listen unto me, 

While I relate a battle that was lately fought at sea 
277. [Cut.] Tom Tough: | Together with | Crazy Jane. 
(111. 35.) 


My name d’ye see’s Tom Tough, I’ ve sean a little service, 
Where mighty billows roll and loud tempest blow; 
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Why, fair maid, in every feature, 
Are such signs of fear express’d? 


278. A Tragical Account | Of the two Lovers of Exeter, in 
England, who having missed of | each other, they died of 
grief onthe Road. (153; 11. 64.) 

Draw near you young Gallants, while I do unfold 

A tragical story as ever was told; 


See Ford, 3372. 


279. [Cut.] Truxton’s Victory: | or Brave Yankee Boys. 
fe Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, jun. Milk-Street, Boston: 
1814. (11. 58; 11. 39.) 

Come all you Yankee sailors with swords and pikes advance, 

Tis time to try your courage and humble haughty France: 


See Ford, 3376. The affair occurred February 10, 1799. See Nos. 
19, 280. 


280. [Two cuts.] Truxton‘s | Victory—together with the 

| Beggar Girl—And Two Strings to my Bow. Printed 
by Nathaniel Coverly jun’r. | Corner of Theatre Alley.— 
Boston. (1. 106; Ford. 3378.) 


Brave Truxton on the briny waves, 
He meets his gallic foe, 


Over the mountains and over the moor, 
Hungry and barefooted, I wander‘d forlorn, 


How happy the woman, whosé charms 
Gain sweet-hearts stuck all in a row! 


See Nos. 19, 279. 
281. Unfortunate Miss Bailey: | Together with the | Bailiff, 
An excellent Parody upon unfortunate Miss Bailey. (1. 5.) 


A Captain bold, in Halifax, 
That dwelt in country quarters, 


A Player bold in Staffordshire, 
Set in for country quarters, 
282. [Twocuts.] The Union. (1. 22; Ford, 3383.) 


Attend ye saints and hear me tell, 
The wonders of IMMANUEL, 


283. [Two cuts.] The | Valley Below, | together with 
Sterne’s Maria [and The Rose.] Printed and sold by Nathaniel 
Coverly, jun. Corner Theatre Alley.—Boston. (I. 35.) 
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The broom bloom ’d as fresh and fair, 
The lambkins were sporting around, 


*Twas near a thickets calm retreat, 
Beneath a poplar tree; 


To ashady retreat fair Exiza I trac‘d, 
Sweet flowers spread their fragrance around. 


284. [Two cuts.] The Valliant | London Prentice: | Being 
an account of his Matchless Manhood, and Brave Adventures 
done | in Turkey; and how he came to marry the Kings 
daughter, &c. (11. 86; 111. 26.) 


Of a worthy London Prentice 
My purpose is to speak, 


See Ford, 3142, 3389. See 158 supra. 


285. [Two cuts.] Verses, composed by Amasa Sessions, | 
on the Death of Amasa Robbins, who | was killed by the Fall 
of a Tree, | Holland Purchase, 3d. | of August, A. D. 1807, | 
In the 22d. Year of his Age:—Adapted to the feelings of his 
Widow. Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, (1. 135.) 


Come my dear friends, come take a view, 
For you and | are mortals too; 


286. [Two cuts.] Verses | Composed on the Schooner 
Washington and crew, who was blown off the Coast | on the 
24th of November 1811, being bound from New York for 
Salem: | light, commanded by Nicholas Thomas, of French- 
mans-Bay, and | arrived at the Island of St. Thomas, after 
being at Sea 36 days. (11. 11.) 


My friends and neighbors all I pray attend, 
And hearken to the lines that here is penn’d, 


287. The Vintner outwitted; | together with the favorite 
Song of Sally in our Alley. (1. 119.) 


In Isleworth town there liv’d a fair maid, 
A[s] I have heard them tell, 


Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There’s none like pretty Sally, 


288. [Three cuts.] Wasp stinging Frolick, | or Engagement 
between the American Sloop of War Wasp, of 18 guns, and the 
British Sloop | of War Frolick, of 20 Guns. [Printed by 
Nathaniel Coverly, jun‘r. (11. 37a, on verso of 37; Ford, 


3397a.) 
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A fine little sloop from the Delaware came, 
To cruise on the seas, and the Wasp was her name 


The encounter occurred October 18, 1812. 


289. [Cut.] Will the Weaver, | and the Blue Bells of Scot- 
land. (Printed by N. Coverly, jun‘r. (11. 41.) 


O dear Mother now I’m marry‘d, 
I could wish I‘d longer tarried, 


Oh! where? and oh, where is your Highland laddie gone? (bis.) 


290. [Cut.] Will the Weaver, | together with the | Dawn 
of Hope. (Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, Jun’r. Corner 
of Theatre Alley—Boston. 


As in No. 289. 


A dawn of hope my soul revives, 
And banishes despair; 


See Ford, 3405, 3406. 


291. [Two cuts.] William Riley: | together with | The 
Sailor Boy. [eN. Coverly, Jr. Printer, Milk-Street, Boston. 
(11. 53; Ford, 3407.) 


Rise up William Riley, and come along with me, 
I mean to go with you and leave this country; 


The sea was calm, the sky serene, 
And gently blew the eastern gale; 


292. Wives & Sweethearts | Or, Saturday Night. [Large 
engraving, colored.] Published June 14, 1792 by I. Evans 
N° 42 Long Lane West Smithfield. [All engraved.] (1. 
106.) 

Tis said, we vent’rous die-hards, when we leave the shore, 

Our friends should mourn, 


293. [Two cuts.] The | Woodman. | Together with | The 
Woodman’s Hut, and Maid of Lodi. (1. 50.) 


Far remov‘d from noise and smoke, 
Hark! I hear the Woodman’s stroke 


To a woodman’s hut there came one day, 
A physician and dancing-master: 


I sing of the Maid of Lodi, 
Sweet soother of my toil; 
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294. The World | Turn’d Upside Down; | together with | 
Constant Charley. [Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, 
corner of Theatre-Alley, Milk-street.—Boston. (1. 49; Ford, 
3412.) 

When I was young and in my prime, 

I’d neither thought, nor care, 


Over the hills and lofty mountains, 
Where the vales are cover’d with snow, 


295. [Two cuts.] The | Wounded Hussar: | together with 
| Sweet William’s | Departure. [Printed and sold by 
Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. Corner Theatre Alley,—Boston. 
(1. 67; Ford, 3413.) 


Alone on the banks of the dark rolling Danube, 
Fair Adelaide hied when the battle was o’er, 


Allin the Downs the fleet was moor’d, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 


296. [Cut.] Written and corrected by | James Campbell, | 
late of the Constitution: | in behalf of the brave Capt. James 
Lawrence, and Lieut. C. Ludlow, | of the Chesapeake. | 
Together with—Lines on the Death of Lt. Ludlow—Tune 
“Disconsolate Sailor.” [N. Coverly, Jr. Printer, Milk- 
Street, Boston. (11. 99.) 


Ye sons of Columbia, O hail the great day, 
Which burst your tyrannical chain, 


Great spirit of the mighty dead, 
Descend a while, and linger here, 


The encounter occurred June 1,1813. See Nos. 14, 40. 
297. [Cut.] Yankee Chronology: | or Huzza | for the 
American Navy. (111. 13.) 


I need not now tell what it was drove our sires 
To seek on these shores for a country and name; 


The “four last verses of this song, were written by a resident of 
Boston ’’—William Dunlap was the author of the rest. 


298. [Cut.] Yankee Frolics, | brought down to April 27th, 
1813. (Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. Milk-Street, 
Boston: 1814. (11. 80.) 


No more of your blathering nonsense, 
’Bout the Nelsons of old Johnny Bull; 
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299. Yankee Privateering, [Three cuts] Shewing how a little 
Whale-Boat, belonging to Portland, took a large | British 
vessel, and being too proud to come home on the water, | 
jumped on the deck of her prize and rode into Port. & 
Printed by Nathaniel Coverly | jun. Corner of Theatre- 
Alley. (11. 25; Ford, 1271.) 


Ye Yankee privateersmen, 
Of courage stout and bold, 


300. [Two cuts.] The Yankees | Return from camp.G 
N. Coverly, Jr. Printer, Milk-street, Boston. (1. 82.) 


Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with captain Gooding, 


301. The Yankey’s Return from Camp. | Together with the 
favorite Song of the Black Bird. (1. 81.) 


Early one morning for soft recreation, 
I heard a young damsel a making her moan, 


Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Gooding. 


302. The Young | Girl’s Resolution; | together with | 
Friendship. [Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, corner 
Theatre-Alley, Milk-Street.—Boston. (1. 41.) 


I am a brisk, young lively lass, 
A little under twenty, 


Friendship, to every willing mind, 
Opens a Heavenly treasure; 


List or First Lines 


A Captain bold, in Halifax, 281. 

A dawn of hope my soul revives, 290. 

Adown a green valley there liv’d an old maid, 56. 

A fine little sloop from the Delaware came, 288. 

A flaxen headed Cow Boy, 210. 

A frog he would a wooing go, 92. 

A landlady of France, she loved an officer, ‘tis said, 137. 
A London servant maiden with wit and beauty bright, 192. 
A maiden I was at the age of sixteen, 87, 253. 

A merry tale I will rehearse, 130. 

A Noble Lord in Chester of fame and great renown, 154. 
A Player bold in Staffordshire, 281. 
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A rose tree full in bearing, 105, 231. 

A seaman of Plymouth, sweet William by name, 259. 
A soldier‘s life‘s a merry life, 248. 

A sweet country life is delightsome and charming, 258. 
A traveller stopt at a widows’ gate, 192. 

Adam at first was form‘d of dust, 184. 

Adieu, a heart fond, warm, adieu, 90. 

Adieu, adieu, my only life, 275. 

Adieu! my lovely susan, 63. 

Ah! Delia see the fatal hour, farewell my soul‘s delight, 160. 
Ah what is the bosoms commotion, 137. 

All hail ye mad men, who are cloth’d in black, 262. 
All in the Downs the Fleet was moor’d, 20, 260, 295. 
Almighty God what shocking crimes, 175. 

Almighty Power! the One Supreme! 68. 

Alone on the banks of the dark rolling Danube, 295. 
An American frigate, a frigate of fame, 203, 204. 
Approach ye Feds, in phalanx brave, 255. 

Arise, arise, Britannia‘s sons arise, 151. 

Arise, arise, Columbia‘s sons arise, 243. 

Arrah, now, let’s no more of your blarney, 201. 

As down in Cupid’s garden, 216. 

As free as e‘er I rov’d till now, 221. 

As I lay slumb‘ring asleep, 71. 

As I walk’d o‘er the highland hills, 206, 207. 

As I walk’d out one morning, 34. 

As in a grot reclin’d, 10. 

As thro’ the green meadow one morning I pass’d, 52. 
At the side of the road near the bridge of Dromcondre, 64. 
Attend ye saints and hear me tell, 282. 

Attention pay, ye bonny lads, 78. 

Attention pray give, while of Hobbies I sing, 115. 

Bad news was the cry, on the second of June, 190. 
Banish’d to some hapless isle, 181. 

Behold, from many a hostile shore, 198. 

Behold two youths, of years but few, 25, 267. 

Both sexes give ear to my fancy, 215, 232. 

Brave Truxton on the briny waves, 19, 280. 

Cease, rude Boreas, blust‘ring railer, 264, 265. 

Cheer up your hearts, young men let nothing fright you, 55. 
Cold and raw the north winds blow, 86. 

Cold winter‘s gone and past, 88. 

Columbia’s streamers sweep the main, 27. 
Columbians, arouse! and attend to the call, 46. 
Columbians here behold the list, 40. 

Come all ye hardy Sailors, and join me in my song, 177. 
Come all ye jolly seamen bold, 38. 
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Come all ye Madisonian’s, ye have now gain’d your pitch, 159. 
Come all ye noble warriors, 217. 

Come all ye pretty maidens, some older, some younger, 145, 191. 
Come all ye sons of tempered steel, 248. 

Come all ye yankee heroes, come listen to my song, 183. 

Come all you brave Americans, 150. 

Come all you brave shooters that follow the gun, 211. 

Come all you gallant heroes and listen unto me, 276. 

Come all you gallant heroes, of courage stout and bold, 252. 
Come all you lads and lasses, come listen here awhile, 85. 
Come all you loyal hearty lovers, 107, 108. 

Come all you noble bold commanders, 35. 

Come all you roving bachelors that fain would married be, 214. 
Come all you who delight in frolicksome songs, 237, 238. 

Come all you Yankee sailors with swords and pikes advance, 279. 
Come all you young men all, let nothing fright you, 58. 

Come all young people far and near, 161, 162. 

Come brother clods, let‘s merry be, 59. 

Come, hear an invitation, I pray you to attend, 125. 

Come jolly lads, ye hearts of gold, 4. 

Come listen a while and I’ll sing you a song, 246. 

Come listen a while to these lines which I sing, 66. 

Come listen to my story the truth I will unfold, 98. 

Come listen, young lovers, a while, and you'll find, 99. 

Come, my dear friends, come take a view, 285. 

Come my jovial sons of America, 28. 

Come on ye honest pilgrims who are bound to Canaan’s land, 44. 
Come swallow your bumpers, ye Tories and roar, 167. 

Dear Catholic Sister, thou Son of great Mars, 263. 

Dear cousins all come hear my story, 39. 

Dear Sirs, it is wrong, 77. 

Draw near you young Gallants, while I do unfold, 278. 

Drest uniform Christ’s soldiers are, 32. 

Duke William and a nobleman, 69. 

Early one morning for soft recreation, 301. 

Eternal Power, who reigns in heaven above, 242. 

Fair lady lay your costly robes aside, 65, 66. 

Fair Sally, once the village pride, 165. 

Far remov‘d from noise and smoke, 293. 

Father and I went down to camp, 300, 301. 

Farewell my dear Polly I’m going, 213. 

For England when with favouring gales, 114. 

Friendship, to every willing mind, 302. 

From the white-blossom’d sloe my dear Chloe requested, 260 
Gallants attend, and hear a friend, 18. 

Giles Scroggins courted Molly Brown, 95. 

Give ear to me, ye Sons of Men, 138, 139, 140. 
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God prosper long our noble king, 41. 
Good morning dear neighbor; and what is the news! 256. 
Good people all, both great and small, 144. 
Good people draw near, a story to hear, 241. 

Good people draw near to my ditty, 39. 

Great Britain in her glory, America doth engage, 2. 
Great Spirit of the mighty dead, 296. 

Guardians angels now protect me, 105. 

Hail Columbia! Happy Land ! 106. 

Hail! sovereign Love, that first began, 125. 

Hail this happy, glorious day, 114. 

Hark! hark! how swift the moments fly, 125. 

Hark how the church bell‘s thundering harmony, 27. 
Hearken, ye sprightly, and attend ye fair one‘s, 31, 71. 
Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowline, 26, 52, 255. 
Here is a penny worth of wit, 208. 

Here‘s the Bower she lov‘d so much, 271. 

Ho! all ye brave tars of Columbia, 245. 

How, blest a life a sailor leads, 1. | 
How happy the woman, whose charms, 280. 

How stands the glass around? 53. 

Huzza! for the brave Yankee boys, 29. 

Huzza for the seamen undaunted by fear, 111. 

I am a brisk, young lively lass, 302. 

I have Parks and I have Grounds, 96, 97. 

I Nancy Welch was born and bred, 82, 83. 

I need not now tell what it was drove our sires, 297. 

I sat where a precipice frown’d—, 185. 

I saw a Whale chase a Snail, 219. 

I sing the Maid of Lodi, 97, 293. 

If my own botheration don’t alter my plan, 218. 

I'll tell you of a soldier, who lately came from war, 22. 

I’m a lad that’s fore’d to travel from my native land, 30. 

I’m lonesome since I left the hills, 155, 156. 

In a little blue garment, all ragged and torn, 213. 

In a nate little cabin not far from Kilkenny, 95. 

In a sad mould ’ring cave where the wretched retreat, 55, 56, 57. 
In Dublin city I was born and bred, 126. 

In India liv‘d a noble Lord, 149. 

In Isleworth town there liv’d a fair maid, 287. 

In seveneteen hundred and seventy-six, 251 

In storms when clouds obscure the sky, 19. 

In the downhill of life, when I find I’m reclining, 214. 

In the scripture we read, it was of an old king, 90. 

It was the seventeenth—by break of day, 15, 16. 

John Bull, in old times, thought each Yankee a dunce ,173. i 
John Bull was a bumpkin born and bred, 58. 
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John Bull, who has for ten years past, 227. 

Just at the close of summer’s day, 23. 

Just like Love is yonder rose, 165. 

Let Britons and Indians in battle combine, 113. 

Let every jovial Irish soul desirous of promotion, 181. 

Let every one who to mirth is inclin’d, 152, 153. 

Let others boast of monarchs pride, 94. 

Let the farmer praise his grounds, and the huntsman praise his hounds, 
137. 

Let thy kingdom, blessed Saviour, 100. 

Let tyrants still boast of their gigantic power, 17. 

Let us adore, and bow before, 194. 

Life is a vapor of the morn, 169. 

Long has John Bull with ships and orders, 75. 

Loud beats the drum, now the tatoo calls, 103. 

Loud roar’d the dreadful thunder, 129. 

Lovers I pray lend an ear to my story, 128. 

My clothing was once of the linsey-woolsey fine, 126. 

My friends and neighbors all I pray attend, 286. 

My name d’ye see’s Tom Tough, I’ve seen a little service, 277. 

My name is Robin Bohugh, 224. 

My name’s Andrew McDurfey, a jovial mechanick, 241. 

My soul’s full of glory, which fires my tongue, 45. 

My subjects slaughter‘d my whole kingdom spoil‘d, 222. 

Ned oft’had brav’d the field of battle, 21. 

New England hear God’s voice with fear, 74. 

No more of your blathering nonsense, 298. 

Not far from town a country ’Squire, 53, 97. 

Now ponder well you parents dear, 42, 43. 

Now the Presidents ready for sea boys, 176. 

Now the rage of battle ended, 275. 

O dear Mother now I’m marry‘d, 289, 290. 

O Jesus my Saviour, to thee I submit, 45. 

O love is the soul of a neat Irishman, 34. 

O woods of green Erin! sweet, sweet was the breeze, 80. 

O ye bucks and ye bloods of the town, 57. 

O’er the hills of Slieve-Galen, as homeward he wander’d, 180. 

O’er western hills, Columbia’s martial band, 21. 

Of a rich Counsellor I write, 143. 

Of a worthy London ’Prentice, 158, 284. 

Of all the girls of our town, 206, 207. 

Of all the girls that are so smart, 235, 287. 

Of Sprites and Apparitions, 157. 

Oh! fortune forever, come favor my song, 170. 

Oh! in Ireland so friskey, with sweet girls and whiskey, 235. 

Oh! see that form that faintly gleams, 275. 

Oh! the land of sweet Erin‘s a land of delight, 136. 
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Oh! think on my fate, once I freedom enjoy’d, 70, 198. 

Oh! what a painful, dreadful task, 266. 

Oh what shall we do with the Yankey’s, 127. 

Oh where, and oh where is your highland laddie gone? 87, 289. 
Old Mary, her poor husband dead, 166. 

Old Neptune, the God of the ocean one day, 11. 

On April the first, I set off like a fool, 202. 

On Richmond Hill there feeds a pig, 22. 

Once Bingham took the Little Belt, 228, 

Once more John Bull may stamp and rave, 121. 

One day Madam Nature was busy, 199. 

One evening all alone I sat in my easy chair, 199. 

One evening in my rambles two miles below Pomroy, 1, 218. 
One morning, one morning, one morning in May, 88. 

One night, it was bout nine o’clock, 229. 

Our bugles had sung, for the night cloud had lower‘d, 247. 
Our Commodore’s return’d again, 47. 

Our Granny she rose one morning quite soon, 89, 101, 102. 
Our Hero’s dead! a doleful sound, 54, 60. 

Over the hills and lofty mountains, 294. 

Over the mountain and over the moor, 19, 164, 211, 280. 
Prepare, my muse in mournful strain, 200. 

Religion serves for every sect of men, 196. 

Richard of Reading, a taylor by trade, 261. 

Rise up William Riley, and come along with me, 291. 

Sad be the verse departed worth inspires, 76. 
Saw you my Hero—saw you my Hero, 236. 

Since bundling very much abounds, 178, 179. 
Since Folly long has been in vogue, 172. 

Songs of shepherds in rustical roundelays, 119. 
Stand to your guns my hearts of oak, 204. 

Stay, lady—stay for mercy’s sake, 198. 

Stay sweet enchanter of the grove, 96. 

Strange things they tell, which late befell, 212. 
Strike up, you brave and lusty gallants, 36. 

Sure won‘t you hear what roaring cheer, 270. 
Sweet Poll of Plymouth was my dear, 213, 215. 
Terror and death excite the lays, 223. 

That Power that form’d th’ unmeasur’d seas, 106. 
The American Frigate, from Boston she came, 26. 
The bright God of day, drew westward away, 51, 61. 
The broom bloom’d so fresh and so fair, 283. 

The fields are all white, the harvest is near, 48. 

The gentle Swan with graceful pride, 80. 

The gods above protect the widow, 147. 

The last-time I came o’er the moor, 265. 

The moon had climb’d the highest hill, 164, 165. 
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The rose had been wash‘d lately wash‘d in a show‘r, 80, 160. 
The sailor dares the burning line, 104. 

The sea was calm, the sky serene, 150, 291. 

The sheep had, in clusters crept close in a grove, 51. 

The Silver Key, doth bear the sway, 244. 

The soldier as he walk‘d thro‘ the field, 246. 

The Stygian God, great Belzebub, 89. 

The sun sets at night and the stars shun the day, 61. 

The sweet brier grows in the merry green wood, 101, 102. 
The thoughts of death to every mind, 148. 

The topsail shivers in the wind, 232, 258. 

The tumult of battle had ceas’d—high in air, 70. 

The year it has gone, and I have my health, 253. 

There came to the beach a poor Exile of Erin, 79, 136. 
There fell from God’s favor two exiles of Eden, 81. 

There liv’d a man in Billincrasy, 263. 

There once was a farmer and he had a cow, 268. 

There was a bonny blade, 24. 

There was an old man, and though its not common, 64. 
Thimble‘s scolding wife lay dead, 268. 

This world is like a whirligig, and swiftly spins about, 250. 
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Tho’ far beyond those mountains that look so distant here, 1, 19, 164. 


Though oft we meet severe distress, 236. 

Times, alas! are most distressing, 7 

Tis said we vent’rous die-hards, when we leave the shore, 292. 
To a shady retreat fair Eliza I trac’d, 283 

To a woodman’s hut there came one day, 293. 

To Day the Saints with time things has to do, 186. 
To die’s the common lot of all, 141, 193. 

To toil encourag‘d, free from tythe and tax, 6. 
Tom Bolin was a Scotchman born, 273, 274. 

Tom Starboard was a lover true, 211, 276. 

Twas in the good ship Rover, 104. 

"Twas in the morning, the first day of June, 14. 
Twas in the season of the year, 24. 

Twas Landlady Meg that made such rare flip, 168. 
’Twas near a thickets calm retreat, 283. 

*Twas on the eleventh of November, 182. 

Twas on that dark and dismal day, 30. 

Twas on the morn of sweet May-day, 233. 

Twas past Meridian, half past four, 233. 

’Twas summer and softly the breezes were blowing, 181. 
Wak’d by the gospel’s powerful sound, 48. 
Weighing the anchor‘s the first thing I tell, 120. 
What solemn sounds the ear invade, 135. 

When all was wrapt in dark midnight, 163. 

When as King Henry rul’d England, 84. 
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When Britain with despotic sway, 10. 

When Britain with envy and malice inflam’d, 37. 

When Columbia’s brave sons sought my hero to lead them, 133, 134. 
When first we hear the boatswain’s bray, 91. 

When fortune doth frown, 129. 

When I was a lad, I had cause to be sad, 225, 226. 
When I was young and in my prime, 294. 

When in bed I am drunk‘s a swine, 145. 

When in death I shall calmly recline, 145. 

When morning first blush’d illum’d in the east, 239. 
When o‘er the blue and trackless deep, 205. 

When our good Constitution was last moor‘d in port, 12. 
When spring returning decks the groves, 191. 

When Steerwell heard me first impart, 260. 

When wild wars deadly blast was blown, 249. 

Where Charles’s tide encircling leaves, 274. 

Where Emma’s mould’rings ashes lay, 165. 

Where is my sweet William, where is my dear, 20, 56. 
While I rehearse my story, Americans give ear, 8. 
While on my sight yon glorious arch, 189. 

While reading o’er the dismal fate, 269. 

Whilst I relate my story, Americans give ear, 9. 

Why, fair maid, in every feature, 96, 277. 

Why should our preachers shift their dress, 262. 

Why should vain mortals tremble at the sight of, 5. 
Why should we at our lot complain, 91. 

Will you come to the bower I have shaded for you, 221. 
With fresh store I ‘ve return‘d to Old England again, 240. 
Yankee sailors have a knack, 2. 

Ye brave seamen all, where’er you be, 171. 

Ye Columbian’s so bold, attend while I sing, 116. 

Ye Guardian Powers, that rule above, 257. 

Ye heroes who bled for the rights of mankind, 62. 

Ye lads and ye lasses so buxom and clever, 79. 

Ye maidens all, come pity me, 155, 156. 

Ye Powers look down and pity my case, 93. 

Ye soldiers of freedom, undaunted and brave, 3. 

Ye sons of Columbia, O hail the great day, 296. 

Ye sons of the main, ye that sail o‘er the flood, 31, 32. 
Ye tars of Columbia, give ear to my story, 209. 

Ye true sons of freedom, give ear to my song; 117, 118. 
Ye Yankee privateersman, 299. 

You captains brave and bold, hear our cries, hear our cries, 72, 73. 
You dainty dames, so finely fram‘d, 13. 

You have heard when first the world began, 272. 

You loyal lovers far and near, 112. 

You parents that have children dear, 109. 
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You that in merriment delight, 131, 132. 

You youthful charming ladies fair, 174, 230. 
Young Corydon and Phillis, 50. 

Young Johnny the miller, he courted of late, 271. 
Young persons all both far and near, 220. 

Your laughter I’ll try to provoke, 247. 

Your morning throng grief oppos‘d the scene, 146. 
You’ve heard of late how bouncing Kate, 187. 


List or Cuts Usep More One Item 


Angel approaching woman at table, reading, (the Annunciation?), 105, 
145. 

Ark, Noah’s?, 242, 282. 

Bird, large cut, 215, 258. 

Bird, small cut, 52, 115. 

Bird on bough, small cut, 179, 206, 276. 

Birds (2) drinking from glass, 88, 206, 229, 276. 

Cannon, 185, 251. 

Coach and pair, domed buildings at left, woman in coach, 101, 143. 

Cow, small cut, 130, 178. 

Dog firing cannon, 26, 229, 251. 

Dog, as fop, greeting a bitch, as fine lady, 85, 184, 218. 

——, same subject but different cut, 207, 291. 

Eagle in flight, darts in left and sprig in right claw, clouds overhead, no 
motto, 7, 46, 59, 227. 

Flags, drum and arms, 3, 7, 17, 37, 94, 113. 

Floral typographical piece, for inset, 158, 168, 276. 

——, for inset of letter, 55, 70, 145, 192, 214, 256, 283. 

Flowers in basket, 71, 109, 154, 172, 275 (reversed.) 

Flowers (pansies or roses?), 80, 105, 214. 

Flowers and leaves, 76, 80. 

Gallows, man hanging, soldiers at right, horse and cart at left, 142, 147. 

Gallows on wheels, a latticed structure, man hanging, soldiers both at 
right and left, 126, 220. 

Group under roof of open structure, 137, 219, 293. 

Group under tree, round reclining figure, 74, 242, 282. 

House, 70, 256, 283. 

Indians (3), bow at right, 21, 61. 

Lion, 166, 185, 244. 

Man at table, writing, 60, 238, 239, 285. 

Man (old) walking, inn at left, trees at right, 136, 273. 

Man standing both hands extended, 49, 199. (The cut has been trimmed 
a little in 199.) 

Man standing, folded arms, 25, 267. 
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Man standing, hat in hand, facing dog, tree at right, 22, 34, 44, 52, 67, 127, 
160, 166, 167, 188, 247, 270, 273, 290. 

Man standing leaning on pillar, 25, 267. 

Man standing, left hand extended, 221, 271. 

Man, woman under trees in rural scene, a stream with ducks, 50, 53. 

Men (2) talking, figure at right with right upraised, 18, 79. 

Robinson Crusoe, 225, 226. 

Seal of United States, eagle on shield, sprig in right claw, 103, 190. 

, large sprig in left claw, a sheaf of darts in right, 3, 4, 6, 47, 62, 98, 

113, 173, 177, 183, 205, 288, 299. 

——., sprig in left claw, sheaf of darts in right, sun (?) in glory above, 

159, 276. 

——, with background and rays above, 102, 201. 

Ship sailing to right, all sails set, 11, 40, 121, 176, 245, 296. 

Ship, 1 mast, sailing to right (small cut), 28, 35, 37, 38, 55, 104, 127, 149, 
173, 182, 232, 243, 264, 280, 286, 298, 299. 

Ship, 2 masts, sailing to left (small cut), 4, 27, 28, 36, 37, 38, 46, 62, 73, 
104, 107,108, 129,151,173, 182, 217, 243, 251, 258, 259, 264, 275, 280. 

Ship of war, 3 masts, sailing to left, floating on even sea, (small cut), 4, 
28, 36, 37, 62, 72, 108, 129, 151, 173, 217, 251, 288, 299. 

Ship of war, 3 masts, sailing to left, long streamer on mainmast (small 
cut), 27, 78, 286, 288. 

Ship of war, 3 masts, sailing to left, long streamer on mainmast (very 
small cut), 37, 78, 173. 

Ship of war, 3 masts, sailing to right, 167, 295. 

Ship sailing to right, 2, 98, 111, 205, 297. 

Ship sailing to right, with burning ship at left, 12, 75, 117, 183. 

Ships (2) crudely drawn, 171, 204. 

Shipwreck?, 20, 97, 233. 

Soldiers (3) in front of tents, cannon at left, 16, 18, 21. 

Tree (pine?), 30, 42, 43, 109, 132, 158, 172, 233, 239, 285. 

Violin, 257, 289. 

Woman seated, 4 children standing, book in hand, 133, 134. 

Woman standing in open, trees to left, building to right, 84, 112, 135, 207, 
253. 

Woman standing, left arm extended, 101, 191, 211. 

Woman standing with ? in hand, table and window to right, chair and 
curtains (bed?) to left, 22, 88, 102, 235, 237, 246, 295. 
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LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAGGART, 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS, 1803—1814 
PART I, 1803—1807 


INTRODUCTION BY GEORGE HENRY HAYNES. 


HESE letters of Rev. Samuel Taggart were given 

to the American Antiquarian Society May 31, 
1867, by Henry W. Taylor, son of Rev. John Taylor 
the man to whom all of them were written. They 
number about one hundred and cover a period of a 
little more than eleven years. 

The writer, Samuel Taggart, was born in London- 
derry, New Hampshire in 1754; was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1774; studied theology, was 
ordained to the Presbyterian ministry, and at the age 
of twenty-three was installed as pastor of the church in 
Coleraine, Franklin County, Massachusetts, Febru- 
ary 19, 1777. He retained that pastorate nearly 
forty-two years, until his retirement in 1819. He 
died in Coleraine, April 24, 1823. 

He was elected to the 8th Congress, and held the 
position of representative from March 4, 1803, to 
March 4, 1817. To us, familiar with twentieth- 
century politics, it seems strange that at the age of 
fifty a Presbyterian parson from a church in a little 
hill town of 2000 inhabitants should have secured an 
election to Congress and should have retained his seat 
for seven terms. 

Mr. Taggart was a man of large frame, corpulent 
and slow of movement. Many stories are told of his 
marked eccentricities, even in the pulpit. His min- 
isterial contemporaries—in contrast with the in- 
scription on his tombstone—give us the impression 
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that his ministry was not notably successful. To 
quote from one of them: ‘‘ His sermons were evangel- 
ical, scriptural, able and long. He once said, he had 
no short sermons. He was not eloquent but monot- 
onous and dull in delivery. He was not accustomed 
to visit his people much or be very familiar with them. 
% When one of his sons was at one time in an 
interesting state of mind, and he wished to have him 
instructed, he did not feel free to converse with him, 
but wrote over a sheet of paper to impart counsel and 
instruction to him, and requested a neighboring 
minister to converse with him.” 

During his seven terms in Congress, his pulpit was 
filled by a long list of ministerial ‘‘supplies,’’ and these 
letters, it seems to the reader, do not betray an over- 
whelming sense of responsibility for the church to 
which he was giving such extended absent treatment. 
A neighboring minister frankly recorded: ‘His ab- 
sence from his people proved unfavorable to their 
religious prosperity.’”’ And John Randolph—one of 
the very few men of national prominence with whom 
he seems to have become acquainted—is said one time 
to have asked this pastor-congressman, ‘‘And with 
whom hast thou left those few sheep in the wilder- 
ness?”’ 

In his day the journey from his home to Washington 
took six days of stage-coach travel. During most of 
these years spent in Washington, his oldest son 
managed the Coleraine farm, keeping the home fires 
burning and the table supplied. This was no slight 
task, for Congressman Taggart’s first wife bore him 
fourteen children, and his second wife, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made in Washington, brought his 
patriarchal record up to seventeen. 

Mr. Taggart was a man of very retentive memory. 
He used to boast that he knew the name of every one 
who had been a member of Congress during his four- 
teen years of service at Washington, and that he could 
give a description of each individual. He was con- 
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scientious in attending sessions of the House, but as a 
member of a hopeless minority he did not consider it 
worth while to take an active part in the debates, 
especially as he frankly recognized that the many 
attornies in the House were better equipped for debate 
than was a man of his own calling. Apparently he 
was no “mixer.’’ He cites many men’s opinions, ex- 
pressed in private conversation, but almost always it is 
apparent that he was a bystander, not a participant in 
the conversation. When not in attendance at sessions 
of the House, he spent most of his time alone in his 
chamber. It is said that he read the Bible through 
each winter that he spent in Washington. He longed 
for the society of his home friends, and repeatedly 
declared that he wrote so many and so long letters to 
please himself, and to avoid the ennui from which he 
would otherwise suffer. 

The Rev. John Taylor, to whom all of these letters 
running through eleven years were addressed, was 
eight years Mr. Taggart’s junior. Born in Westfield, 
Massachusetts, he was graduated from Yale College 
in 1787, and at the age of 25 was installed over the 
Congregational Church in Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
Not only were these two correspondents for many 
years pastors of churches in neighboring Franklin 
County towns, but they seem to have been closer 
drawn together by several months of itinerant 
missionary service in the Black River country of New 
York in 1802. They also sympathized with each 
other in the joys and sorrows incident to the headship 
of large families. Himself the fourteenth child of the 
Hon. Eldad Taylor, who was the fourteenth child of 
the Rev. Edward Taylor, this Deerfield pastor almost 
equalled Bro. Taylor’s record, for he was the father of 
eleven children. 

Two or three years after this correspondence starts, 
Mr. Taylor left his Deerfield pastorate because of ill 
health, and settled on a farm in Enfield, Connecticut, 
where he soon regained his strength. He was often 
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elected as the town’s representative to the Connecticut 
legislature. 

It is to be borne in mind, therefore, that all of these 
letters were written by one country parson to another 
country parson of practically the same point of view, a 
man keenly interested and actively participating in 
polities. 

References in these letters show that Parson Taylor 
made repeated requests to Congressman Taggart to 
procure for him a copy of a certain patent. After 
repeated visits to the Patent Office he succeeded in 
securing for him the desired document, but discovered 
that there was a belief at the Patent Office that the 
patent in question had been obtained by fraud, and 
that there was a keen interest as to the name and 
address of the agent of the patentee who was evidently 
dickering with Parson Taylor for its sale or lease. The 
patent covered an invention in which Mr. Taylor would 
naturally be intensely interested, an improved process 
for ‘“‘rectifying spirits.””’ Some months later, Mr. 
Taggart writes: ‘‘It is a long time since I have heard 
from you. I suppose you are closely occupied with 
your distillery.”” And within another year we find 
him writing, apparently in response to criticism from 
Parson Taylor: ‘‘When taxes are necessary for a 
legitimate object, I view domestic distilled spirits a 
fair subject of taxation to a certain extent.’’ Despite 
his activities as a distiller, Mr. Taylor seems to have 
been a devoted preacher and pastor, and a public 
spirited and very serviceable citizen. 

The eleven years covered by these letters were a 
gloomy period for Federalist representatives in Wash- 
ington. Congressman Taggart’s letters throughout 
show a vein of distrust and disgust for the leaders and 
the policies of the party in power. His first letter refers 
to the recently consummated Louisiana Purchase; 
troubled relations with England and France, and the 
embargo are the themes which he most frequently 
discusses; and the correspondence closes in 1814, 
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when the war with England was nearing an end, and 
the dissatisfaction of New England Federalists was 
finding a vent in the Hartford Convention. 

In printing the following letters, punctuation has 
occasionally been inserted where necessary to the 
sense, evident slips in spelling have been corrected, 
and the paragraph structure has been improved. It 
has also been necessary to correct the chronological 
order of the letters, which in the original manuscript 
volume have been often erroneously bound. The only 
omissions in printing are in the case of irrelevant com- 
ment, pious reflections and redundancy of thought, 
all of which material is unnecessary for the student 
and only tends to make the letters prolix and monot- 
onous. Such omissions are indicated by asterisks. 
The task of editing these letters and preparing them 
for press has been entrusted to Mrs. Mary Robinson 
Reynolds, assistant librarian of the Society. 


WASHINGTON City, October 28, 1803. 
Rev’p Sir: 

Business in the House of Representatives is attended so 
close that I can scarcely gain time to write to a friend, besides 
I have so many calls for correspondence that I find it difficult 
to answer them. I must refer you pretty much to the public 
papers for an account of the proceedings of Congress. 

The treaty for the purchase and capias of Louisiana has 
received the constitutional sanction of the President, and the 
Senate and the House of Representatives have voted a con- 
currence by a very large majority. It underwent a large and 
animated debate from 11 to nearly 8 in the evening. The 
principal speakers in favour of, were Mr. John Randolph, Mr. 
Elliot, of Vermont, who spoke nearly two hours, Mr. Mitchell, 
New York, Mr. Nicholson, Maryland, and others more briefly. 
Mr. Purviance, from North Carolina, voted in favour of it, 
but his vote was I thought purchased dear. It was one of the 
severest philippics upon the present administration that were 
perhaps ever delivered in this House. I cannot recollect all 
the speeches against the motion; the principal were Mr. 
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Griswold, New York, Mr. Griswold, Connecticut, Mr. Goddard, 
Mr. Dana & Mr. Thatcher; Messrs. Griffin and Joseph Lewis 
Jr. from Virginia also spoke against it. The debates probably 
you will see soon. They have not as yet appeared in the 
papers printed in the city. I confess that by all the ingenuity 
displayed on the floor of the House, my objections against the 
treaty were not removed. I conceive it to be passing the 
bounds of the Constitution as a right to annex implies a right 
to dispose of territory, and as it was a transfer of the inhabi- 
tants to a foreign jurisdiction without their consent asked, or 
received. It is still a matter of uncertainty what is purchased, 
and supposing the whole territory of Louisiana to resemble the 
yarden of Eden its being annexed can be no advantage to the 
United States, but the fifteen millions of dollars is gone in quest 
of the twenty millions plundered from our merchants. Such 
is the present order of things. 

Today, a resolution has passed the House so as in all future 
elections of President and Vice-President to designate the 
particular office for which the person is voted for, the resolution 
at large probably you will soon see in the public papers. This 
was introduced either the first, or second day of the session by 
Mr. Dawson, from Virginia. It was found to be very difficult 
to aggree upon the subject as almost every one had an amend- 
ment of his own. While they were proposing, modifying and 
altering the several amendments the Federal members were 
silent. It was in some papers that thro a disaggreement the 
motion would have been lost, but late last evening a resolution 
was aggreed upon and was called up today. Mr. Unger, of 
South Carolina, Mr. Griswold, of New York, Mr. Hastings and 
Mr. Thatcher, of Massachusetts, and Messrs. Goddard and 
Smith, of Connecticut, spoke against it at considerable length, 
and its friends saw fit not to introduce one solitary argument in 
its favour, why when they had received orders from a superior 
to vote, but not to debate, is far from me to conjecture; at 
the call of the yeas and nays it passed by the constitutional 
majority 88 to 31. Nine Federal members were absent. 
Gen. Wadsworth, from Massachusetts, and Mr. Betton from 
New Hampshire were indisposed. Mr. Betton has been sick 
ever since his arrival; and seven viz., Mr. Bruce, of Massachu- 
setts, Messrs. Talmage and Baldwin, of Connecticut, Messrs. 
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Van Rensselaer and Tibbitts, from New York, Mr. Dennis, from 
Maryland, and Mr. Loundes from South Carolina have not 
arrived. For myself I have been formerly rather in favour of 
designating and rather wondered why that provision was not 
inserted in the Constitution, but still thought it a matter of so 
small consequence that it was best not to risk an alteration of 
the original instrument, but when I came to hear the subject 
discussed I cannot but view that to be an important provision 
in the Constitution. The subject has been already agitated in 
the Senate whether it obtains the constitutional majority of 
two thirds there is not yet determined. I still indulge a hope 
that the prospect may be arrested. , 

I had thought of writing more at large on public affairs but 
on more mature consideration I believe it inexpedient; neither 
have I time as the business of Congress has this week in 
particular been hurried on with great rapidity. I have not as 
yet ventured on the floor. I believe men of my occupation are 
not so well calculated to make a figure as public speakers with 
experienced attornies. We, however, have speakers of all 
descriptions, and wisdom and folly are I believe both tolerably 
well represented. The majority contains some pretty 
distinguished speakers. Mr. Nicholson, Maryland, Mr. 
Randolph, New York, and Mr. Rodney, of Delaware are some 
of the most distinguished. Mr. Elliott has made abundant 
attempts to distinguish himself. You will see something of his 
reception among spectators by the paper inclosed. Many of 
the new members have already seen fit to occupy the floor. 
Mr. Griffin, a new Federal member from Virginia, from one 
short attempt he made is I think something of an orator. In 
the majority Mr. Rodney, of Delaware offers fair to make the 
most distinguished figure; he appears to be a man of correct 
ideas and great candor, and I hope he and some others will 
exert their influence to check excesses which are otherwise to 
be feared. I have had one short interview with the President. 
He appears to be a gentleman of polite manners and had I been 
entirely free from prepossession I should have viewed him in a 
favourable point of light. * * * 

With sentiments of esteem I am, 
Your friend and brother, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 
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WASHINGTON, January 13, 1804. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * I wish there was not too much reason for the 
gloominess of your picture of the present aspect of public 
affairs. I wish that I was able to remove the dark shades from 
the picture by stating truly that the present triumphant 
majorityin Congress, tho differing from the Federalists in their 
attachments to men, and to some particular measures, were 
still invariably pursuing the public good, and the honour and 
independence of their country without any regard to party 
feelings and attachments. But from some recent events, I 
have a further confirmation that to crush the Federalists 
throughout the Union is with many the first and great object. 
Until a few days ago I had indulged a hope, that after the 
constitutional question had been carried by the triumphant 
majority, and the absurd resolution for altering, I will not call 
it amending the Constitution where by an important constitu- 
tional provision was sacraficed, merely as incense offered at 
the shrine of an idol, that there would have been little more to 
have called up the feelings of party during the remainder of the 
session. To cherish such an hope appearances were for some 
time favourable. 

Sundry of our proceedings were carried on with harmony, or 
where there was debating it was amicable and without reference 
to the great political part‘es. Upon several questions of very 
considerable importance I was peculiarly gratified not barely 
by seeing the votes, but also by hearing a number who have 
been considered as leading characters in the majority, stepping 
forth and ably advocating national measures upon Federal 
ground, particularly in the resolution about abolishing the 
office of Commissioner of Loans and some resolutions about 
the fleet. In this number I am happy to number Dr. Eustis, 
Dr. S. Mitchel, Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Joseph Clay. In 
questions wherein they took Federal ground it was difficult for 
John Randolph to carry a point and he sometimes got out- 
voted. But whether it was that John was apprehensive, his 
influence was on the decline, or that he proposed to himself 
to do a meritorious action by sacraficing a few Federalists, he 
upon the fifth instant brought forward a resolution to move 
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an enquiry into the official conduct of Judge Chase preparatory 
to an impeachment which after three days debate was past, 81 
affirmative; negative4; and a committee of 7 appointed to carry 
it into effect. Ihave already written several statements of this 
extraordinary affair to different persons, and I cannot now go 
over the ground again; besides I do not wish to revive the 
feelings I had during that three days discussion. I wrote as 
accurate a statement as I was capable to Dr. Lyman, and gave 
him liberty if he thought it worth while to publish it in the 
Northampton prints, and another to Major McGee. 

You will probably, if not before this time, in one way or 
another soon become acquainted with particulars. I view this 
as a first step to prostrate the Supreme Court, or at least to 
displace the present Federal bench, and substitute Democrats 
in their place. Judge Chase is more obnoxious to the ruling 
party perhaps, than any of the other judges and therefore it is 
proposed to make a beginning with him. He was the presiding 
judge in all the tryals in the circuit court of the United States 
which grew out of the last Pennsylvania whiskey insurrection, 
particularly in the tryal of Fries for high treason, as also in 
several tryals under the sedition law, particularly in those of 
Cooper in Pennsylvania, and Callender for writing the prospect 
before us. His proceedings in these tryals were perhaps 
sufficiently severe, at least they will ever be viewed so among 
the abettors and favourers of the whiskey business, and those 
who were disposed to legalize slander and calumny. But the 
greatest crime of all of which Chase has been guilty, is that he 
is an able, bold and independent Federalist, and consequently 
must be pulled down, but for further particulars about this 
affair I must refer you to other sources. 

With respect to the alteration in the Constitution, I still 
indulge a hope that it will not obtain a ratification by a 
constitutional number of States to make it a part of the 
Constitution. If five states should continue to oppose it, the 
resolution will be lost. Three of the New England states viz., 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut I think will 
undoubtedly reject it by a considerable majority. A majority 
of the Legislature of the State of Delaware, is decidedly 
Federal, and it is thought that the able opposition made by 
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the Senators of that state, particularly by Mr. White, in the 
Senate of the United States, will have some influence in the 
State Legislature, quite as much as those of the pliant Rodney 
who is said to be as good astwo. The greatest danger I think 
arises by the states being taken by surprize and adopting 
before the debates are published and the subject fully con- 
sidered. I believe that the Legislature oi: North Carolina 
ratified it the next day after they received it. The bill for that 
purpose was brought in and read twice the same evening. 
But I understand that the Legislature of South Carolina has 
adjourned, without day, not to meet again until after a new 
election without taking up the subject. The parties in that 
state have been very nearly balanced and the decided part 
which Mr. Butler, a leading Democrat in that state made to it 
in the Senate of the United States, precisely upon the same 
ground on which Federalists opposed it will have some effect, 
especially as by the adjournment of this Legislature they will 
have time to consider and will not be taken on surprize. Some 
hopes are also entertained that Vermont, tho one of the 
forwardest to urge the alteration, will finally not accede to it; 
their Federal members Messrs. Chamberlain, and Chittenden 
have, I believe, taken much pains in circulating Mr. Tracy’s 
speech in that state. Mr. Elliott’s opposition to it it is thought 
will have considerable influence. A leading Democratic 
member of the Vermont Legislature has also lately been in this 
city, and has gone home to meet the Legislature determined 
to do all he can against it, and if either Vermont, or South 
Carolina, or New York, of which some small hopes are enter- 
tained should oppose, the alteration cannot be carried. It is 
always best to hope as long as there is any ground for it, and 
in this hope I shall take leave of the subject by observing that 
the States of Virginia, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Mary- 
land and Ohio have already ratified the proposed alteration. 

I think that our northern papers as well as some in this 
vicinity are rather too severe upon our neighbor Elliott. It is 
true his first speech upon the Louisiana treaty was a piece of 
ridiculous bombast. If possible it was threefold more so than 
it appeared in the northern papers as I presume there never was 
half of it printed. It wanted of little of two hours long; with 
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many others I left my seat and did not hear half of it, and I 
expect he felt both mortified and disappointed by his own 
party, and speaking too often at other times has rather injured 
him. But still considering his advantages, he is undoubtedly 
a man of talents and considerable information, and he has one 
qualification for which many of our Democratic members are 
by no means distinguished, i. e. party, or no party he will act 
his own opinion. If he cannot be a Democratic leader he 
will not be governed by them. Even John Randolph can’t 
govern him. He sometimes attacks John with a great degree 
of severity and considerable effect. He has several times voted 
with the Federalists, and upon the constitutional question, as 
well as upon the resolution for the committee of enquiry, or 
rather impeachment, he acted with a degree of independence 
which did him honour. I think he must be advanced from a 
sergeant to an ensign at least. Indeed, I could name I know 
not but half a dozen in Congress bearing the title of general 
who are not half equal to him. 

Notwithstanding all his enthusiasm in favour of the 
Louisiana treaty, when the bill came from the Senate investing 
the President with absolute dictatorial power in that terri- 
tory, or in plain words constituting Thomas Jefferson king of 
Louisiana, he with equal warmth opposed it. Altho I cannot 
myself but view the Louisiana treaty as in every way per- 
nicious, and in a peculiar manner the bane of New England, 
yet it has among Federalists in this country some enthusiastic 
admirers. There is not perhaps a more stiff uncomplying 
Federalist either in Congress, or out than Gen. Dayton, one of 
the Senators of New Jersey, but I presume that this purchase 
has scarcely a more enthusiastic admirer in either House of 
Congress. 

The affairs of Europe have a most solemn and threatening 
aspect. England at this time stands alone in fighting the 
battles of the civilized world, and the time probably is before 
this arrived when the the die is cast. With anxiety I receive 
every paper which arrives and peruse them with eagerness, 
expecting the account of some grand event. If England 
should fall, I see nothing short of an almost miraculous inter- 
position of Providence that can save the United States; and yet 
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so stupid are multitudes among us that they would rejoice in 
England’s subjugation. Not more than two or three days 
ago I heard a member of Congress assert with as much 
confidence as if he was in the secret, that with the bulk of the 
British nation all the preparation to repel the French invasion 
was nothing but a farce. All Bonaparte’s object was only to 
effect a revolution in the present system of representation, and 
set the Prince of Wales on the throne; and that Bonaparte and 
the Prince of Wales, as well as the principal part of the British 
nation, perfectly understood each other; that he had nothing 
to do but to land in Great Britain and more than two thirds of 
the British would flock to his standard; that the matter was 
well settled when Mr. Fox was in France last year. Methinks 
you will stare and after so much experience as the world has 
had of French fraternity,and liberty, will hardly believe we can 
have so great a fool in Congress; but the representation is 
literally true,and if Willis Alston was the onlyfool in Congress, 
our situation would be better than it is. 

With respect to the religious and moral state of affairs in this 
city, I can only observe that if we were to judge solely by 
appearances on the Lord’s day we would conclude that there 
was very little religion. Public worship, however, we have in 
various forms. We have preaching every Lord’s day in the 
forenoon in Congress Hall; one of our chaplains is an Episco- 
palian,the other a Baptist, they preach by turns in the Hall; if 
there is no stranger, a clergyman occasionally present. We 
have a Roman Catholic priest, and a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister also in the city. I usually attend the Presbyterian 
meeting, partly because it is nigher to my lodgings, and partly 
because I am better suited with the religious instructions there 
than any other place. But all these societies appear to be 
small and I am apprehensive that a great part of the inhabit- 
ants attend no public worship whatsoever. And, indeed, I 
believe many members of Congress add nothing to the 
religious ornament of the city. 

You ask me for a description of the personal appearance of 
several individuals, With respect to Monsieur Gallatin I 
cannot gratify you from personal knowledge. I have never 
seen him unless it was in a company wherein I had no oppor- 
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tunity to distinguish him. People who know him say his 
personal appearance is rather unfavourable. As for the 
President, he is a tall meagre figure above six feet high, I 
should think, one or two inches; extremely lean and slender, 
and is upon the whole far from handsome; his hair I suppose 
was originally sandy or what we usually call red, but age has 
whitened it. He affects great plainness in his dress and 
appearance; he keeps no carriage but when he goes abroad it 
is on horse back and commonly without any servant to attend 
him, which is more strange in this country than in New 
England, for here it is very rare for any man affecting the 
stile of a gentleman to ride out without a servant. It is 
whispered that the British Ambassador is not at all charmed 
with Democratic Majesty. It is said that when on a day and 
hour appointed, the Ambassador waited upon him for the 
purpose of presenting his credentials and being acknowledged 
in his official capacity, dressed in the robes of his office, our 
exalted chief magistrate received him in his gown and slippers; 
some add his night cap, but that is I suppose an hyperbole. I 
believe the Ambassador rather took it in dudgeon and thought 
he was ill treated. 

As to Mr. John Randolph you can scarcely form an idea of a 
human figure whose appearance is more contemptible. He is 
rather taller than middle size, extremely slender, he never had 
a razor on his face and has no more appearance of beard than 
a boy of 10 years old, and his voice isthe same. Tho between 
thirty and forty years of age at the distance of a few yards, he 
would not suppose him more than 13 when you are nigh him he 
appears older. By his appearance one would suppose him to be 
either by nature, or manual operation fixed for an Italian 
singer, indeed there are strong suspicions of a physical dis- 
ability. He is extremely careless, and even slovenly in his 
dress; but he has a talent for ready speaking tho by no means 
what you would call a first rate orator, and his insolent 
haughty overbearing disposition knows no bounds. As it 
respects Mr. Breckenridge with his mental qualifications I am 
unacquainted, never happening to have heard him speak when 
occasionally in the Senate Chamber. His personal appearance 
isfavourable. He is of good size, and well proportioned, and a 
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pleasant agreeable countenance and dresses very much in 
taste. His personal appearance is upon the whole quite 
respectable. 

Since the passing of the resolution for the committee of 
enquiry in the case of Judge Chase, tho business has been closely 
attended to and sessions lengthy, I know not of anything of 
that general importance as to merit a detail. Next week we 
have to go into the field of Georgia land speculation. Two 
petitions have been presented one from Virginia,and the other 
from a South Carolina company. A committee has reported 
upon these petitions against the prayer of the petitioners, and 
Monday next is appointed for their agents to be heard by 
counsel upon the floor of the House. I believe this to have 
been a very perplext and iniquitous business, but what Con- 
gress can do and what ought to be done I know not, unless it 
was to make the Legislature of Georgia and the Georgia 
speculator honest men; but this I believe surpasses even 
Jeffersonian omnipotence. * * * 


Your friend, and brother, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, February 12, 1804. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * My present hopes are founded upon some hopeful 
symptoms of a division in the present dominant party by what 
appears to me a growing disgust in many of them with their 
leaders, and from the respectable and even religious characters 
of numbers in private life. The latter class consists principally 
of respectable farmers, who without sufficient information and 
without extensive views of the principles of national policy 
have been duped with the flood of hollow professions, as well as 
malicious falsehoods which by means of hireling presses have 
overwhelmed our country almost like a deluge, have embarked 
with the present majority, I believe with the most honest 
intentions. It seems as if such men could not much longer be 
deceived. It is time as you say, should delusion still continue 
to prevail all the effect of this may be to destroy their popu- 
larity with their constituents, and at another election fill their 
places with more pliant tools of democracy who will go all 
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lengths in favour of disorganization. Still I cannot but hope 
that plain good sense may one time or another get the better 
of delusion. Here at present we must leave the scene, and 
add a word or two about recent proceedings in Congress. 

The committee appointed to enquire into the official conduct 
of Judge Chase has as yet made no report. It is thought that 
no attempt to prosecute an impeachment will be made during 
the present session. It begins to be whispered, tho for the 
authenticity of the report I cannot vouch, that the Judge’s 
enemies begin to be rather chop-fallen. Upon examination it 
is suggested that they can’t find so much against the Judge as 
they expected, or intended. The Supreme Court of the United 
States is now in session. I perceive the Judge has not been 
frightened from his post by the clamour raised against him. 
He appears upon the bench with great dignity; the other Judges 
present are Marshall, Chief Justice,and Cushing and Washing- 
ton. Judge Washington is a man of small stature, not larger 
than Major McGee. He has a pleasing countenance and a 
penetrating eye; but his deficiency in point of stature gives him 
but a faint resemblance to the dignified appearance of his late 
venerable uncle. When I compare the contemptible figure of 
John Randolph with the uncommonly large figure and 
dignified masculine appearance of Judge Chase rendered 
venerable by age, and a long uniform display of the most 
brilliant talents, and for ought I know, or have any reason to 
suspect, incorruptible integrity, it brings to my mind the figure 
of a little snarling snappish cur barking at a fleet and elegant 
horse, or to use the expression of the poet, of a dog baying at 
the moon. I know not however but in this instance the little 
cur will prevail. 

The scheme for abolishing the office of Commissioner of 
Loans throughtout the Unites States and transferring all the 
business relating to the funds to the treasury of the United 
States, that it may be solely under the direction of Monsieur 
Gallatin has I hope obtained its quietus for the remainder of 
the present session. A brief history of this business is as 
follows: early in the session Eppes, son-in-law to the Presi- 
dent, introduced a resolution for that purpose which was 
committed to the committee of ways and means. This com- 
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mittee was divided in opinion, a majority however reported 
that it was inexpedient to abolish them for reasons assigned. 
Randolph the chairman of the committee was, however, 
opposed to the report. It was referred to a committee of the 
whole House and underwent an animated discussion. In 
committee it was agreed to by a majority of one or two. 
When the subject underwent a second discussion in the House 
and the question was put, agree or disagree to the report of 
the committee of the whole which was an aggreement to the 
report of the committee of ways and means, the vote was a 
disagreement and an adherence to the original resolution. 
The majority was so small it was thought no motion would be 
made to bring in a bill. In this, however, we proved to be a 
mistaken. Eppes again moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
abolish them. This resolution was called up and discussed on 
Monday Jan. 30, and when the vote was taken leave was 
refused by a majority of six, fifty-two to fifty-eight. I thought 
then we should hear no more of it, but Mr. Jackson, Virginia, 
gave notice that he would call up a similar resolution in a 
different form on Thursday. This was done and the motion 
rejected by a much larger majority, many of its friends origi- 
nally in favour of it, yet as it had been already fairly decided, 
refusing to call it up again and I understand that the original 
movers of the measure who are said to be no less personages 
than Thomas Jefferson and Albert Gallatin, have abandoned it. 

For the principal part of last week the House have been 
clearly engaged in the business of the Georgia speculations, I 
take it you need not be informed that that large tract of coun- 
try, consisting as it is said of from forty to fifty millions of acres 
lying between the state of Georgia and the river Missisippi 
has been on certain conditions ceded to the United States 
with the reservation of 5,000,000 acres for the purpose of 
satisfying claimants on the state of Georgia. Tho this would 
be far from realizing the extravagant calculations of the 
Georgia purchases, yet it is supposed that it would be abund- 
antly sufficient to compensate them for any actual sacrafice of 
property which they may have made. The subjects of these 
numerous claimants which are distinguished into the 89 and 95 
purchasers have been already before commissioners empowered 
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to examine them. The report of the commissioners is for 
substance that altho there may be want of strict legality in the 
claims, yet without pretending to decide positively upon their 
merits they recommend it to Congress as a point of policy to 
settle and extinguish them by an amicable compromise. 
Petitions for that purpose have been presented to Congress 
during the present session which were referred to a committee 
of which Mr. Nicholson was chairman. This committee 
reported a resolution to empower the commissioners to 
examine, adjust, and compromise the respective claims, 
provided that in doing this they did not exceed the 5,000,000 
acres, or the net proceeds of it. 

For myself I am decidedly hostile to the principle of land 
speculation generally. I view it as having done incalculable 
mischief to the United Sates, and operating as a peculiar hard- 
ship upon the poor but honest, and industrious settler. I had 
to my mind a striking view of this mischief during my journey 
into the state of New York. I view it as a good policy for the 
general government to lay their hands upon it, and by all just 
and equitable means to prevent it for the future, but not to do 
this by laws retrospective in their operation; and as I make no 
doubt but the views of the Georgia speculators were many of 
them, at least, as upright and honest as those of any men 
whatsoever who engage in any kind of speculation with a view 
to enhance their fortunes. I think it is a sufficient penalty for 
what was perhaps an imprudence to be disappointed of all 
their expected gain of speculation without being additionally 
stript of all their property and reduced, as has been the case 
with many from affluence to beggary, merely by trusting to the 
punic faith of Georgia. This was the more the case as I con- 
ceive that the United States, in virtue of their possessing the 
5,000,000 acres aforesaid vested in them for the express purpose 
of satisfying the respective claimants against the state of 
Georgia, and which in my opinion they have no right in either 
reason or equity to appropriate to any other purpose, have the 
means of compensating these claimants to the full extent of 
their actual losses, without costing them a single cent or 
rendering the public treasury one mill the poorer. It is my 
decided opinion it ought to be done. 
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I had arranged a few observations on the subject which I 
intended to have delivered on the floor, but by the arrange- 
ment of the principal Federalists it was concluded to take no 
part in the debate lest it should tend to consolidate the 
majority and hazard the loss of the question. An animated 
debate came on which occupied the attention of the House 
from Tuesday morning until Friday night. Mr. Randolph in 
two speeches of considerable length on different days worked 
himself up to a degree of enthusiasm little short of absolute 
lunacy, and indeed some insisted upon it that he must be under 
a degree of mental derangement. A bystander, a leading 
Democrat of Massachusetts was heard to use this expression 
d-m the Democrats, if this is democracy I have done with it. 
Another observed that if such positions as Randolph advanced 
were but to take effect, they would revolutionize the Kingdom 
of Heaven; and, Mr. Rodney, the great and mighty Rodney, 
who is as good as two, and in behalf of whose election the 
President of the United States thought it worth his while to 
interfere, was but little better. Theyhad some supplementary 
aid from several of the dis minorum gentium of whom we have 
plenty. Mr. Nicholson took a firm stand upon the other side 
and delivered a solid luminous and well digested Federal speech 
of more than an hour in length. Mr. Elliott lent him assist- 
ance which was by no means contemptible as did Genls. 
Varnum, and Skinner, and Dr. Eustis. The only northern 
Federalist who said anything was Mr. Hastings who made a 
few very pertinent observations. There was no stenographer 
in the House, and I think it a happy circumstance for the 
honour of the United States that the debate probably never 
will be published. The vote carried for a reference to com- 
missioners by a majority of 8.62 for, and 94 against. Ran- 
dolph has not yet given up the point; late on Friday evening 
he introduced another resolution in somewhat of a different 
form calculated to defeat the purpose; whether he will succeed 
or not is yet to be determined, but I have not the least hesita- 
tion in believing that he would cheerfully sacrifice one half of 
the United States to get his will. By his unparralleld 
insolence however he is I think fast loosing ground with his 
own party, and happy will it be for the United States if it 
should be completely destroyed. 
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Thus much for proceedings of Congress at this time. A few 
other things of minor importance shall conclude. You ask a 
question about the President’s attending public worship. 
He does occasionally, of six times which I have attended at 
Congress Hall he has been present four, and I have heard 
several times of his attending when I did not. I do not attend 
much at the Hall of Congress on the Sabbath. The Presby- 
terian meeting is nigher, and I am rather disgusted than other- 
wise with the Episcopal service. For these two Sabbaths we 
have had a new preacher at the Hall. Today I attended there, 
last Lord’s day I did not. There are some things remarkable 
in his history which are worthy of a moment’s notice. His 
name is Addison, He is a gentleman of a plentiful fortune 
who received a liberal education without either the need, or 
intention of going into any learned profession. Becoming 
seriously affected with the importance of religion, and an 
exemplary Christian in private life, he applied himself to the 
work of the ministry, and was introduced after the modes of 
the Church of England. He has no fixed pastoral charge but 
preaches occasionally to the poor whenever they wish to hear 
him without fee, or reward, and lives in the style of a gentle- 
man upon his fortune; his rank in society gives him access to 
those who would be in a great measure inacceptable by an 
obscure clergyman, and it is said that he improves it for the 
suppression of vice, and immorality, and the promotion of 
religion. He has preached two excellently well adapted ser- 
mons in Congress, in which he has plainly, and faithfully, with 
that honest independence which a clergyman ought to feel, 
delineated the necessity of Christian principles, and the danger 
of infidelity and all principles tending thereto both in public 
and private life, particularly when they infect rulers, and the 
principles of Civil Government. The President has attended 
both days. I wish both he, and all of us may get good by his 
labours. 

You make mention of Mr. Elliott. I cannot say but my 
opinion of him grows more and more favourable. That he 
wanted experience, and was insufferably vain I freely concede, 
but while his experience increases I conceive his vanity is 
checked. I believe him to be possessed of talents, honest, and 
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independence, and that time is fast correcting his vanity and 
enlarging his experience. My fears are that his independence 
and integrity will disgust his constituents and give Congress a 
member with less talents, and more suspicious integrity. 
* 
Your friend, and brother 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, November 17, 1804. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * The elections in Massachusetts excite considerable 
attention. I find I am disappointed in the electoral ticket. 
It is giving the Virginia party a partial triumph at least. We 
have had it reported that the Jefferson ticket has succeeded 
by a majority of five hundred; but the latest returns I have 
seen gives between two and three hundred of a majority in a 
return of upwards of thirty thousand votes on both sides. 
How it is on the whole you probably know by this time of the 
election of members. I think I have seen returns of eight, and 
of my own election such a portion is returned as probably puts 
it out of doubt. Tho I cannot but feel gratified with this new 
exhibition of the confidence of my fellow citizens, yet it is of 
small consequence and had another Federal candidate been 
brought forward I should have cheerfully withdrawn. I 
know not that I was ever in my constitution uncommonly 
prone to envy; but whatever might have been heretofore, I am 
persuaded that hereafter I shall envy no man of either the 
profit, or pleasure of a seat in Congress. It is peculiarly irk- 
some at this time when the prospect of doing any service to our 
common country is so small. Indeed, I am sometimes almost 
disposed to think that it might be even better for New England 
if her Federal representation was all changed, that there might 
then be more prospect of a union among her representatives 
against the encroachments of Virginia than there is now. 

I was satisfied last Congress and I am so now, that numbers 
of the northern Democratic representatives, both from Massa- 
chusetts and other places, felt the encroachments of Virginia, 
tho I do not find that they have been possessed of honesty, and 
independence enough to state the same to their constituents. 
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Mr. Elliott excepted, who has and still does act with a degree 
of honesty and independence which does him honour and does 
not spare to charge some others who expressed the same 
sentiments here which headed with their duplicity; but it is a 
time of revolutions, and such is the infatuation of a great body 
of the people of these United States that were a Democratic 
member of Congress upon the clearest evidence to state to his 
constituents the ground of his own political conduct, the 
consequence would be only to throw himself in the back- 
ground. Some instances of this have happened already in 
Congress. Mr. Wm. Hoge of Pennsylvania, a man of con- 
siderable candor and moderation is dropped in the next 
Congress because he voted against the alteration of the 
Constitution. Mr. Mott, of New Jersey, one of the most 
upright candid men of the party, and incomparably the first 
character in the Jersey delegation, I find is dropped in the 
ticket proposed for the next Congress. Their election has not 
as yet taken place. Whether his omission is by voluntary 
resignation, or otherwise, I cannot tell. 

While James Sloan who is emphatically the small end of 
small things is continued a man who has no one qualification 
that I know of to recommend him, party violence excepted. 
The same appears to be the case in our state governments, 
men whom the public never would have known had it not been 
for the spirit of party are introduced to public notice, and then 
are again forced to take the background to make way for 
others more violent. It is a vulgar proverb, that it is easy to 
raise the devil but difficult to bury him. This has been 
verified both by Gov. McKean of Pennsylvania and Gov. 
Clinton of New York. They see the consequences of that 
democracy by which they have been elevated but cannot curb 
it. I was in hopes that New England might stem the current, 
but I believe that sooner or later we must all go thro the 
Democratic mill. I had conversationwith Mr. Van Rensselaer 
of New York a day or two ago. He informed me that in 
several counties in New York they had passed over almost 
every decent man among those called Republicans, and had 
brought forward a class that would make such an exhibition in 
their present Legislature as never was seen in New York. 
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Perhaps many more classes may be brought forward before we 
have closed our revolutionary cancer; but one thing we have 
for our comfort, the faster the pot boils the sooner it will 
throw off the scum, but a more rational consolation is that the 
Most High rules and will make “the wrath of man to praise 
him and the remainder of his wrath he will restrain.” 

I have made some enquiries relative to the state of the 
Federal int’rest in the southern states, particularly in Virginia; 
my information is that it rather increases than otherwise but 
it is completely paralized for election. They have set up no 
ticket and take no part in the election. I have been surprised 
at seeing the returns of several counties to find so small a 
number as 80 or a 100 votes to a county. These are I 
suppose Federal counties. Their election of members for the 
next Congress isnot until April. * * * 

With sentiments of esteem, I rest 

Yours affectionately, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


N.B. The Vice-President took his seat as President of the 
Senate the first day of the session and attends with them 
constantly. How this will be viewed by foreign nations I 
know not. He assumes but very little state. His appearance 
is different from last winter. He has no carriage. He has 
taken lodgings more than a mile from the Capitol,and usually 
walks to and from it on foot. I believe he is treated by all 
parties with a great deal of neglect 


WASHINGTON, December 3, 1804. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favour of the 23d ult. came to hand the 30th for which 
accept my acknowledgments. The issue of the Massachusetts 
election I had previously heard and in part witnessed the 
triumph which it occasioned. I shall not however finally give 
up Massachusetts as revolutionized until after our spring 
elections. I did not expect a change so sudden altho I had my 
fears that the general ticket would have an unfavourable 
operation. I have long been of opinion, at least I have had my 
fears that first or last, the steady habits of New England 
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would give way to the torrent. There has ever been this dif- 
ference between federalism and democracy, that any thing 
which had the appearance of securing the former by policy, 
any thing which by the most remote construction could be 
represented as a deviation from the plainest and most artless 
integrity has constantly operated to its disadvantage. While 
democracy which has been founded in intrigue has been 
constantly promoted by manoeuvres, the most insidious 
general tickets where there was the most remote probability 
of ousting Federalists by the means have always succeeded. 
Witness Virginia, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; so has 
dividing and new modelling districts as well as the propaga- 
tion a torrent of the most unblushing falsehoods. If a report 
is proved to be a falsehood a thousand times it makes no 
difference, it still has its effect. 

I begin to think that too much calculation has been made 
upon the virtue, good sense and general illumination of the 
American people, and particularly of the people of New 
England without making sufficient allowance for their passions, 
their prejudices, and their vices, as well as for the innumerable 
arts which are practiced to deceive. I wish the latter may not 
prevail so as eventually to destroy every vestige of our free 
republican constitutions,and introduce a despotic government, 
thereby giving the world another melancholy proof of the 
position that in the present state of human nature a free 
government cannot be supported. I do not expect that our 
Democratic government will continue long in the state in which 
it is now. There is always a tendency in it to be making 
progress; the faster the pot boils the sooner the scum rises, so 
it iswith the political pot, the faster it boils the nearer the scum 
gets to the top. I think it is likely our present Democratic 
leaders will not long keep their ground. The revolutionary 
wheel will quickly throw them, at least those of them that 
are the most enlightened, and men of the best character and 
principles into the background, and bring up another set and 
soon. Appearances of this have already taken place in some 
places some of which I know not, but I hinted in my last and 
more might easily be produced if room could be had in a 
letter. It is an easy matter to raise a Democratic phrenzy 
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so as to make almost every man imagine himself to be a 
sovreign, but difficult to direct the storm and say hitherto shalt 
thou go and no farther. An instance in point we have in 
Gov. McKean of Pennsylvania. He had a powerful influence 
in democratizing Pennsylvania. Now the tide is turning 
against himself and he is upheld in office by the Federalists, 
those very Federalists whom he took so much pains to throw 
in the background. 

When I was on my journey to this place I travelled in the 
stage with a Federal gentleman, a citizen of Philadelphia, from 
that place to Baltimore. He informed me that he believed 
the Federalists would almost universally support Gov. 
McKean because, altho they did not perfectly accord with him 
in politics, yet he was in the main a very good Governor and in 
the present state of things beyond all calculation the best they 
could obtain. And he believed that the moderate Democrats, 
in connection with the Federalists, would be able to support 
him against any opposition which Duane and his tools could 
bring against him, and that this was the only means to save 
Pennsylvania from ruin. Gov. Clinton is said to be in pretty 
much the same predicament in New York. He cannot 
restrain that spirit which he has been so active in raising. 
But amidst the threatening symptoms of revolution succeeding 
revolution, I think I still see some ground of encouragement 
from present appearances; and as you are sufficiently prone to 
despond I shall crave your patience while I mention a few 
things. I believe there are a considerable number of members 
in the national Legislature who bear the name of Republicans, 
who are Federalists in almost any thing else but the name, and 
disposed to administer the government substantially at least 
upon Federal principles; that a union may be insensibly 
formed between these and Federalists so as to stem the torrent 
is a subject both of hope and fear; hope that it may succeed 
and fear that all the best men among the Democrats, all who 
have any view of correct principles of government, will be 
successively thrown in the background. 

But I think I can discover some thing of a greater degree of 
independence among some of our members in a disposition to 
speak and act their own sentiments independent of the tram- 
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mels of party than there was last year. We have had some 
changes in our members since the last session, two deceased, 
two resigned, and one transferred to the Senate who have 
successors in the House; two more have been lately transferred 
to the Senate who have no successors in the House as yet. 
In place of the two members deceased viz., Hon. Daniel Heister, 
of Maryland, and John Trigg, of Virginia, we have Roger 
Nelson in place of the former and Christopher Clark in place 
of the latter. By this change considerable has been gained in 
point of talents. They are both professional men and eminent 
in their professions. Mr. Nelson has made rather the most 
display of his talents. In voice he is a stentor; he is a man of 
sense, and a competency of modest assurance. He appears to 
stand in no awe of John Randolph, and rather to delight in 
thwarting him altho how he will act in important national 
questions is as yet uncertain. 

But further I find that federalism in the south, tho paralized, 
is by no means extinguished. There has been a little attempt 
to revive it in Pennsylvania. A Mr. Kelly, a Federalist, 
has been elected for the next Congress in the counties of 
York and Adams, in place of Mr. Stewart, the present member 
an ignorant violent drunken Democrat. In the county of 
Washington, Pennsylvania the Democrats became disgusted 
with their present member Mr. Hoge, a man of candor and 
moderation, principally because he voted against the alteration 
of the Constitution, and for the next Congress chose another 
man, a Mr. Hamilton in his place. Mr. Hoge finding that he 
had in some measure lost the confidence of his constituents 
resigned his seat in the present Congress rather in disgust. 
The Federalists made some exertions on the occasion, and 
replaced him with one of their own number, tho his election is 
contested, yet it shows the growing of the party in that county 
in making an attempt which one or two years ago would not 
have been made. 

The smallness of the vote given for the electoral ticket in the 
states to the south is a matter of considerable speculation. 
In Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, it was unusually small. In a number of counties 
in Virginia the votes were only from eighty to a hundred votes; 
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in a county in New Jersey mention is made of one town con- 
taining upwards of one hundred voters which gave in but three 
votes for either electors or representatives for Congress. 
The whole vote in the large state of Pennsylvania was not, I 
believe, more than twice as large as that of the county of 
Hampshire only, if my recollection is correct, not more than 
nine or ten thousand. 

I heard, or rather overheard, some of our Republicans dis- 
coursing on that subject a few days ago, and observing that it 
was a fortunate circumstance that the Federalists set up no 
counter ticket, nor made any opposition, for if they had been 
at their posts they might easily in many places have carried 
their point, and that public opinion is undoubtedly vibrating. 
I state these things merelyas I have heard them and leave you 
to draw your own inferences; probably I am rather predisposed 
to draw favourable ones. 

I must not close without giving you a little sketch of the 
present state of business in Congress. A bill is depending 
before the House for the purpose of restraining the trade to the 
black empire of Hayti, which is nearly as explicit on the subject 
as the President’s speech; and is as much as to say we hate to 
starve the black dogs, but our dear cousin Bonaparte who has 
in his great humility, I am informed, condescended to write a 
letter to our beloved President with his own hand, is too power- 
ful to be affronted, therefore something must be done which in 
case of extremities may serve as a come off, as it is of the 
utmost importance to maintain peace with all the world. 

Another bill is depending calculated to have reference to 
outrages from foreign vessels similar to those committed by 
the Cambrian and Leander, British frigates in the harbour of 
New York. This bill is a curiousity in legislation, and as it 
invests our President with completely despotic powers, & may 
perhaps be fitly christened, an act to restrain and limit 
executive patronage and influence. It appears to be predi- 
cated upon the supposition that a presidental word in con- 
nection with the irresistible roar of cannon from gun boats 
No. 1 or 2 is sufficient to blow a British frigate to atoms, and 
effectually to overawe them so as to deter from all outrages in 
future. 
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The articles of impeachment against Judge Chase are now 
coming under consideration. They are the order of the day, 
for this day the question of postponing them until Thursday 
and afterwards until Wednesday next was negatived by a 
majority of 6s to 40. Probably this may be somewhat 
of a criterion to estimate the strength of parties on that 
subject. 

The business of the Georgia lands will I expect be on the 
carpet soon, tho as yet there is no day assigned. Several 
petitions in behalf of the claimants have been lately thrown in, 
at the head of one of them is the Hon. James Sullivan Esq., the 
intended Governor of Massachusetts. How far the late un- 
wearied endeavours to revolutionize Massachusetts, which 
have been crowned with such signal success, will aid in soften- 
ing the hearts of opponents so as to effect a disposition to in- 
demnify the claimants, I know not. 

I believe Randolph remains inexorable and is mustering all 
his forces to prepare for war. I believe, however, some cal- 
culations are made upon the exertions in this good work 
meriting their reward, and I think it probable that some of 
those who were so active in making those exertions were 
looking to the influence it might have in favour of the Georgia 
claimants. So fully persuaded of this are some of the Federal- 
ists here, that I have understood some have manifested an 
inclination to shift sides, & vote against the same. I hope, 
however, this will not be the case. Whatever others may do I 
believe I shall not shift my ground on this subject for two 
reasons. Because I wish Federalism always to keep the 
straight path of moral and political integrity. This I think is 
on the side of the claimants. Because even supposing it right 
to give a vote upon probable calculation of its political con- 
sequences, the calculation in this case would be a bad one for 
federalism in Massachusetts. It is true I know not, but the 
final negative of the claimants would have a good political 
effect in Massachusetts. But should Federalists have any 
hand in effecting that negative, the effect would be bad. 
Upon the whole I believe that the via trita is via tuta. The 
plain beaten path of moral and political integrity is the road 
for Federalists, and the less they have to do with remote 
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calculations of the probable political effects of doubtful 
measures the better. 

You ask for information about our chaplain Bentley. You 
have doubtless before this time heard that he does not accept 
of his appointment, in this he has probably done wisely. On 
the 27th ult. we were called to ballot again for a chaplain. 
There were a number of scattering votes, but the principal 
were for Mr. Lawrie, a worthy Presbyterian clergyman in the 
city, and Mr. Parkinson our former chaplain. First ballot no 
choice, on the second Mr. Parkinson was chosen by a con- 
siderable majority, tho it was known to many that his previous 
engagements were such that he could not accept the appoint- 
ment. He accordingly the next day signified by letter his 
non acceptance. On the thirtieth we came to another tryal. 
Mr. Chambers, a gentlemen who perhaps a 10th of the the 
members did not know there was such a man in existence, was 
nominated, and at the close of the ballot the votes as nearly as 
I can recollect stood as follows: for Mr. Lawrie 57, Mr. 
Chambers 44, and four or five scattering votes of which one was 
for Thomas Paine. Mr. Lawrie was accordingly chosen, and 
we expected he would have officiated in the Capitol last Lord’s 
day, but he was prevented byan afflictive stroke of Providence, 
the funeral of his only child. Besides his being a man of worth 
and an honest Calvinist, the objection against Mr. Lawrie is 
that he is supposed to be a Federalist, altho he has never 
declared his attachment to any party and has declared to me 
and others his intention not to. Since the election I have 
obtained the following authentic information concerning the 
said Mr. Chambers, that he is a distinguished ropemaker in the 
city, who has a very lucrative employment by furnishing 
cordages for the navy, and is an occasional Methodist preacher. 

On Saturday last I had the honour of dining, in company 
with about a dozen other members of Congress, at the Presi- 
dent’s table and among a variety of other good things partook 
of some very good wine, and a portion of the mammoth cheer 
which was wretched enough. The President was very sociable 
and for once was dressed like a gentleman. Among other 
curiosities he favoured us with the sight of some Louisiana salt, 
but I find the salt mountain is got to be a plain, and instead of 
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being on the Missouri it is situated on the Arkansas river 
several hundred miles farther south. He informed us that he 
has this information from the Osage Indians, that the salt 
rose to the surface of the earth on an extensive plain to the 
depth of from one to two inches, where no trouble was neces- 
sary to collect it than to rake it into heaps and remove it; that 
in the short space of 24 hours it would collect in nearly as large 
quantities as before it was gathered; that this plain was called 
by the Indians the Holy ground; that did not so many hostile 
tribes collect here for the purpose of procuring salt, they would 
be here all at peace, and also would not molest each other upon 
their return. If all this is half true it is pretty well for an 
Indian story. Some of the company felt rather disposed to ask 
a number of tough questions with which His Excellency seem’d 
to be rather pushed, and frankly confessed his ignorance of the 
particulars. * * * 
I rest Yours affectionately, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHineTton, December 25, 1804. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * Today being Christmas the House did not sit and 
we were entertained in the Capitol by a preacher of a singular 
art, a divine of what is called the New Jerusalem Church, a 
follower of the famous Baron Swedenborg. He also preached 
on the Capitol on the Lord’s day, but I attended the commun- 
ion in the Presbyterian Church and so did not hear him. His 
discourse today was a curiousity, there were so many things in 
it which I intended to remember that one thrust out another 
and I can recollect but little. Before he began his sermon he 
repeated what he called the creed of the New Church. In this 
there were several singularities, but the prominent were the 
following: He believed the scriptures to have a three fold 
sense, natural, spiritual, and celestial; the spiritual sense was 
that in which they were revealed to the New Church principally 
thro the ministry of the great Emanuel Swedenborg, who was 
sent of God to announce the spiritual or second coming of 
Christ whom he declared to be now come in this New Church, 
and that now was the day of judgement. That death was only 
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the continuation of life, that when the soul left the body, it 
immediately assumed a spiritual body in which it would live 
forever; and that our present bodies never would be raised. 
That there was one eternal! God, that in this one God there is a 
trinity not of persons, but of properties, which if I recollect 
right, he explained to be wisdom, love and the proceeding 
property of power, which in his sermon he illustrated by the 
trinity in the human soul of understanding, will, and affec- 
tion which proceed from the other two. * * * The 
preacher’s name was Hargrove. He resides in, and min- 
isters to a small society in the City of Baltimore. By 
what information I could obtain about him he was formerly a 
Methodist preacher of considerable eminence. He was not a 
man of much education in early life, but has been a very close 
student. His discourse appeared to be the point of close study, 
his language was correct, and his manner of delivery solemn 
and pathetic. He had none of the babbling of a Methodist, 
nor any disagreeable whining tone. But as an orator he, I 
think, ranks considerably above mediocrity. His spiritual 
meaning of the scriptures serves him at every turn, it is ready 
to prove every thing he wishes, and evade every objection 
which can be brought against his system. Mr. Hillhouse 
observed that he and his Bible, pretty much as Democrats 
did the Constitution, made it mean anything he wished. Of 
what reveries is not the human mind capable when unguided 
by a “thus saith the Lord.” 

I intend not to trouble you with politics this time only 
briefly state one or two things which may perhaps give some 
information. Our last business was to pass a bill to regulate 
the clearance of armed merchant vessels. The bill is a non- 
descript; I sent a printed copy of it to Dr. Lyman. I voted 
against it, but I feel no very great opposition, because tho 
ridiculous it is pretty harmless especially when compared with 
some provisions which some of our wiseacres attempt to 
introduce into it. But they would not carry even among the 
Democrats, altho some of them no doubt originated from the 
fountain head. Had all the contemplated provisions been 
introduced they would have gone far to have destroyed our 
commerce, and robbed the treasury of several millions yearly. 
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Judge Chase’s tryal is assigned for the 2d of January. I 
hear today he is very sick. Perhaps Providence is about to 
snatch him out of the hand of his persecutors. Considering 
that he is a man of plethoric habit troubled with the gravel, 
and sundry other complaints, and at the advanced age of 64 
such an event would not be surprising. 

The Georgia business is not yet come up before Congress. 
The agents of the Company, Mr. Granger P. M. G. and Perez 
Morton of Massachusetts have laid a lengthy and luminous 
printed elucidation and vindication of their claim on the table 
of every member of Congress, which I think establishes it both 
in law and equity beyond all contradiction. Both the agents 
are good Democrats. What effects their arguments will have 
upon their Democratic friends in Congress remains yet to be 
* 

Yours affectionately, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, January 4, 1805. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * On Wednesday the second instant the Senate at 
12 o’clock resolved itself into a court of impeachment and 
Judge Chase appeared and addressed the court, the purport of 
which was to ask a postponement of the tryal until next session 
of Congress, as on account of the nature and multiplicity of the 
charges; the distance from which evidence must be procured; 
and the nature of the defence which he must make, which he 
considered due to his own character and to that of his family, 
due to the United States and to the world, connected with his 
own present ill state of health rendered it impracticable to 
proceed on the tryal at present. He did not enter particularly 
into the consideration of any of the charges, but spoke a few 
words generally; that the greatest part of the facts upon which 
they were supposed to be grounded were wholly unfounded, 
as he trusted he could make appear in the course of the tryal, 
and others, tho he admitted the facts as true, yet that he had 
neither been guilty of a crime nor misdemeanour, but had 
acted in a manner strictly conformable to justice, to his sacred 
oath to the law of nations, and the existing laws, and Constitu- 
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tion of the United States. I can truly say it excited in me 
feelings which I cannot very well express. To see a man 
venerable by age, grown gray in the service of his country, in 
some of the most important offices which he had discharged 
with ability, fidelity and honour. One of the band of patriots 
of 76, whose signature I believe stands to our Declaration of 
Independence, and one of the framers of our excellent federal 
Constitution, a man whom nature never formed to take a very 
subordinate part of anything, arraigned in this manner merely 
to gratify a little party rage. Connected with this to see a 
man presiding in the tryal, with hands reeking with some of the 
best blood in the nation was a sight truly humilating so that I 
could scarcely forbear exclaiming, alas! my country. 

After the Judge had closed his address the Senate adjourned 
to a private appartment and notified Mr. Chase that next day 
at twelve o’clock they would be ready to give him an answer. 
He did not appear in the Senate room until after one. I under- 
stand that considerable debate ensued on the settlement of 
preliminary questions. They were all then sworn, the Presi- 
dent first by the Secretary, and afterwards the members by the 
President. A resolution was introduced with the day blank 
for proceeding on the tryal. It was moved by Mr. Bradley 
and amended, or altered and new modified by Giles. A 
motion was made by Mr. Tracy to fill the blank with the first 
Monday in December next. This was negatived 18 against 
12. There were only 8 Federal Senators present. More of the 
other description who voted in favour of that day were, if I 
remember right, Bradley and Smith of Vermont, Smith of 
Maryland, and Smith of Ohio. It was then moved and 
carried to fill the blank with the 4th of February next. Then 
the court adjourned. I could wish the Judge’s address might 
be reported in the papers and I think probable it will. 

The last business in Congress which is worth detailing in a 
letter was a bill for altering the charter of Alexandria, and this 
is important only on account of the principles involved in the 
discussion. The most important alteration was an extension 
of the right of suffrage for mayor, and common council to all 
free white males who had resided in the city for the space of one 
year previous to said election, and had in that time been 
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charged with a tax, no mention made of payment, nor any 
mention of the amount whether a cent, or a dollar. The bill 
finally passed our House, tho rather heavily 54, 52 against the 
wishes and remonstrances of as many as two thirds of the 
citizens who possessed nine tenths of the property. Its fate 
in the Senate is unknown, it is thought it will be lost. In the 
discussion we had so many elucidations of personal rights, 
natural, inalienable rights, social rights, &c., which left all 
involved in the darkness whether man had any rights at all. 

A resolution was introduced near the close of the last session 
for receding the territory of Columbia, all excepting the city, 
to the states of Virginia and Maryland. It was not then 
definitively acted upon. Monday next is assigned for the 
hearing and discussion of it. How it will be decided I know 
not. It is to me evidently a plan for the aggrandizement of 
Virginia. Randolph observed in a speech some time ago that 
so long as he was a member of that House he would resist 
every measure calculated to promote the growth and import- 
ance of the city. It is thought that the intention of Virginia 
besides regaining an important commercial town, and adding 
a fraction to their representation is to grant such priviledges 
to Alexandria as may effectually check the growth of Washing- 
ton. I had some discourse a day of two ago with Mr. Conrad 
of Pennsylvania upon the subject. He thinks it will not carry. 
He informed me that he told Randolph it was nothing but a 
plaguey Virginian plan. Mr. Conrad is a considerably candid, 
sensible man, and perhaps as little tramelled by party as any of 
the majority. I think it will be a preparatory step towards 
the removal of the government, and that should it prevail 
would be the prelude of its dissolution. However inimical to 
the Union, and desirous of a division of the states, I may be 
represented by the Democrats of the county of Hampshire, 
because I have freely expressed my mind that some particular 
measures of the ruling party were paving the way for that 
event, yet should it take place, which I sincerely hope may be 
prevented, I had much rather it should take place while the 
present party are in power, and be brought about by them. 
Our Attorney General Mr. Lincoln has resigned his office it 
is said rather chagrined. Who will be his successor is undeter- 
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mined. A Mr. Mason, a distinguished attorney in the 
vicinity, brother I believe to the late Stevens Thomson Mason 
of the Senate, and a Mr. Pinkney a very distinguished law 
character who has lately returned from Europe, and who has 
heretofore been considered as a Federalist, are talked of. 
John Randolph has it is said in equal or greater chagrin, 
resigned his office of ruling the majority in Congress, for 
this substantial reason that he finds they will no longer be 
ruled by him. The candidates aiming at the honour of 
succeeding him are John W. Eppes, Joseph N. Nicholson, 
Roger Nelson, and perhaps others, none of which I think 
possess Randolph’s abilities. 

One thing is certain the party at present seem broken and 
divided, and do not act with their usual concert. The more 
moderate are begining strongly to preach up moderation in 
the disputes between Democrats & Federalists, and I believe 
if the truth was known, begin to look up to them for assistance 
to counteract the dreaded violent measures of their own 
party. In Pennsylvania and Maryland their Democratic 
legislatures are carrying on with a high hand, and the minority 
by that means rapidly increasing. In the latter they are 
attempting to assume church, college and corporation funds 
into their own hands, and to new model not only the courts, 
but the Constitution of the state. In the former, the impeach- 
ment of their judges for imprisoning a worthless fellow for 
contempt of court occasions prodigious agitation. Some of 
their members of Congress go so far as to say they are going to 
ruin, that three other such judges could not be found in the 
state while others, as Leib and Smilie, are ready to go all 
lengths in justifying violent measures. It is thought to be 
greatly to the honour of the bar in Pennsylvania that not a 
lawyer in the state Federal or Democratic could be found 
who would lend his assistance in carrying on the impeachment. 
They had therefore to apply to our great Mr. Rodney and 
take him away from Congress for that purpose. You have 
heard of Rodney as good as two. He has lately given us a 
sample of it. He left Congress without leave in order to 
attend that business for which he was undoubtedly well 
rewarded, but tarried here invisibly nearly a fortnight, 
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legislating at six dollars a day; but on Monday last, all his 
energies being probably wanted to carry on the impeachment, 
a friend asked leave of absence for him for two weeks from 
that day. This leave I conclude was asked for the invisible 
Mr. Rodney all that was visible of him having gone nearly 
two weeks before. By this maneuvre he probably draws 
about 80 dollars out of the treasury of the United States, 
and is at the same time under pay from the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, but Mr. Rodney is a friend of the people. 

I see Mr. Denio has published a very flattering statement 
of the receipts compared with the expenditures of the treasury 
for the last year in his Gazette of Decemb 24. The misfortune 
is that it is not true. Mr. Gallatin’s statement was made in a 
manner rather calculated to catch gulls by adding the balance 
in the treasury at the commencement of the year to the 
receipts in one gross sum which to a superficial observer 
would all appear to belong to the receipts of the year. Mr. 
Denio, it is probable, received his imformation from some 
printer who was taken in in that way, or from some one who 
for party purposes, was disposed to palm a designed misrep- 
resentation on the public. I have written to Mr. Denio an 
explanation, desiring him to correct the statement and have 
authorized him to make use of my name in the correction if 
he thinks proper. * * * [This letter is unfinished in the 
original manuscript.} 


WASHINGTON, January 20, 1805. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * You will doubtless have heard before this reaches 
you of the lengthy discussion we have had upon the subject 
of receding the territory of Columbia to the states of Virginia 
and Maryland. The debates at large, at least as large as 
they will be published, I am forwarding them to Denio as 
fast as published. I shall try to procure some extra papers 
and send you some of the speeches. Among them you will 
find one of your humble servant, which tho far from the best, 
you will perhaps be fond to read. It is not come in course to 
be printed yet, as they are published in the order they were 
delivered. 
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I viewed the scheme of a recession as an opening wedge to 
pave the way in the first place for the removal of the govern- 
ment, and in the second for the dissolution of the union. 
Whether Washington is the best place which could have been 
pitched upon for the permanent seat of government is now 
out of the question. It is constitutionally the seat and can- 
not be changed, nor this territory receded, without either an 
alteration or violation of the Constitution. The great 
argument for the recession was the trouble and expense of 
legislating for them, and to set them free from their degraded 
situation as they do not vote for a representative in Congress. 
It was really amusing to hear some of our warm wise men of 
Gotham drawing frightful pictures of their slavery, and the 
importance of setting them free by transferring them like 
cattle, or like vassals, attached to the soul of a new master 
contrary to their wishes, and against their warmest remon- 
strances. But liberty as well as monarchy has its tyrannical 
friend, and between uncontrouled democracy and uncontrouled 
despotism in any other shape, there is but a very narrow 
dividing line. As for a division of the Union I hope it will 
never be done by Federal hands. If it must be done let 
Democrats do it. The decision was not such as its advocates 
expected. 

The political views of Virginia are not treated in Congress 
with all that delicacy and indiscriminate praise of our Massa- 
chusett’s Democrats. The ancient dominion was attacked 
pretty severely in the course of the debate, and was not even 
spared by some of her own members. Lucas, a Frenchman, 
a member from Pennsylvania, who speaks such broken 
English you can scarcely understand half of what he says, 
made a speech on the occasion which will I believe read very 
well. Among other things he observed that if the state of 
Virginia was disposed to prosecute the business of making 
people free, they had better begin at home, they would there 
have business enough; that for his part that altho he liked 
his situation as a citizen of Pennsylvania rather better than 
he would one in the District of Columbia, yet were he there 
he thought he would make a very poor exchange in point of 
freedom to be thrown into Virginia. 
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Jackson, a Virginia Democrat, made such a statement of the 
manifest inequality, and partiality of the present system of 
Virginia representation, as were it to appear in a Federal 
paper in Massachusetts would be branded as a Federal lie. 
Maj. Lewis, another Virginian, a Federalist, however, was so 
severe upon the politics of his own state that I told him after- 
wards, that were I to publish anything in my district so 
severe upon Virginia as his speech, I would be branded by 
every Democrat in it with a design to dissolve the Union. 
But, altho it was a Virginia plan, vet in the end a majority of 
the representatives of the state voted against it, and altho 
evidently calculated to dissolve the Union, the poor Feder- 
alists who are now so desirous of breaking the Union, all 
excepting one voted against the measure, while our exclusive 
supporters of the Union from Massachusetts voted four in 
favor and three against the recession. Varnum, Larned, 
Seaver and Bishop in favour, and Eustis, Cutts and Crowning- 
shield against it. Bishop, however, I think probably has 
nearly closed his Congressional career. He had appeared 
thro the session to be broken as to health and to be very 
stupid and inattentive to business altho he was in the House 
yesterday, but I hear he was last night attacked by a para- 
lytic stroke from which it is thought he will never recover. 

Since the discussion of this question a large sum 130,000 
dollars has been appropriated for the completing the public 
building, and the prospect of this city continuing to be the 
permanent seat of Government, and the city growing to be 
respectable is greater than I have before seen it. Indeed our 
appropriations this year have been pretty liberal. Yesterday 
we passed the bill for the support of Government for 1805. 
I cannot recollect the amount but shall endeavour to ascertain 
the items before my return but I believe it is larger than any 
passed heretofore for that object. 

Much has been said about the superior economy of the 
present administration. There is not so much money expended 
upon great national objects as was under the Federal admin- 
istration still upon other objects, I believe there is much more 
profusion. I will instance only in the contingent expense of 
the House of Representatives. Under the former adminis- 
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tration that expense I believe, I intend to investigate the fact 
but at present I can only say I believe, it used to be from 10 
to 12 thousand dollars, in the long session of 1798 it amounted 
to something more. I believe about 14 or 15 thousand. 
The first session under Jefferson’s administration it amounted 
to 17 thousand. Last session 20,000 were appropriated and 
fell short, this session 2,500 more have been appropriated to 
make up the deficiency. Many similar instances of economy 
could be pointed out. Still it has gotten the name of an 
economical administration, and you know when a man gets 
the name of rising early he may lie in bed until noon. 

I still cannot but think in general, that the complexion 
of the House this winter is more favourable than last. Party 
spirit, at least the virulence of it, does not run so high; and 
there is more freedom of social intercourse. The unanimity 
of the majority is broken. They do not act with their former 
unanimity. Their leaders have lost their overbearing in- 
fluence. The Samson Randolph is shorn of his locks, and as 
to any overbearing influence in the House is become weak 
as another man. Indeed, I believe for him to be very zealous 
in support of a question, would be a very ready way to loose 
it if the decision was confined exclusively to the Democratic 
party. Such is the derangement of the party that I believe 
no man in it could introduce a subject into the House and 
make any certain calculations of carrying it merely as a party 
question. And I think I see a very considerable number of 
the majority very hopeful symptoms of political convales- 
cence. For a considerable space of time past, I believe for 
six or seven weeks, the Federalists have been in the majority 
on more questions than in the minority. I cordially believe 
that were the same body of men now in Congress to continue 
for another year, a fair majority of them would adopt and 
pursue substantially the Federal system; and was even the 
affair of the impeachment of Judge Chase to begin now it is 
questionable whether it would be voted. But serious appre- 
hensions are I think to be entertained from the zeal and inex- 
perience of the great number of new members who will compose 
the next Congress, and who will probably all, or nearly all, 
join the most violent party. This I apprehend from the 
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zeal and activity of democracy in the extreme parts of the 
Union, for I verily believe it to be much more virulent in New 
England than it is in these parts, either in or out of Congress, 
and the most violent Democrat from Virginia has been 
heard to observe lately that the Federal int’rest was rapidly 
reviving in that state, and that he expected nearly half of 
their representation in the next Congress would be Federal. 
* * * For particular reasons I have to several of my 
correspondents expressed a wish that no extracts from my 
letters might appear in the prints at present. I have no 
objection to their being communicated in any other way to 

any friend you may think proper. * * * 

I rest yours, &c, 

SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, February 3, 1805. 
Dear SiR: 

* * * J had anticipated from appearances that we were 
likely to have a calm session until the close of it, but the past 
week we have had a subject up which has notwithstanding 
the coldness of the weather raised a fever heat. I mean the 
subject of compensating the purchases of Georgia lands. 
This subject was debated for five days. Randolph came 
forward on this subject clad in robes of vengeance and made 
two harangues, one on Tuesday and another on Friday last 
which exceeded for virulence anything I ever heard uttered, 
and abused not only those concerned in the speculation but 
every man who would do anything to compensating as acting 
from corrupt motives, sacrificing the funds of the nation 
upon swindlers, and every other epithet that the billingsgate 
stile, of which he is a perfect master, could furnish. I was 
astonished for my part, and I believe almost every one else 
that he was permitted to proceed, but the speaker is much 
a friend to the party and is I believe considerably led by 
Randolph, or rather fears him. His virulence drew forth 
some sharp and spirited reply. Elliott, Dawson and Jackson 
retorted his severity in terms of considerable asperity, as 
did Root of New York. No Federalist entered into the 
debate but Dana, who being chairman of the committee 
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reporting a resolution for compromise had to speak on it of 
course. Randolph in the course of his rant abused that 
committee in a manner perfectly indecent. Dana replied 
with that delicate severity of sarcastic irony of which he is 
a master. Randolph pretended to be offended and it was 
thought meditated a quarrel, but I hope it will subside. 

In the course of the discussion he reflected in terms of 
great severity on the character of the Postmaster General. 
He felt himself injured, as well he might, and addressed a 
letter to the speaker the next morning complaining of the 
treatment and requesting an investigation into his conduct. 
This set the House into a flame, so that for a time I thought 
the House bore more resemblance to a French revolutionary 
convention than the legislature of a free, enlightened, and 
independent nation, until the business was postponed until 
tomorrow. The resolution was carried against Randolph 
by a small majority, but it is thought that by throwing in 
embarrassments and delays he will probably yet defeat the 
bill. 

For myself I shall keep to what I view a correct course, 
but I have found many subjects occupy the attention of 
Congress upon the fate of which I felt a much greater anxiety 
than about the Georgia speculation. I view it reasonable and 
equitable that they should be compensated especially as the 
United States have the means of doing it without any expense 
to the public purse, but if they finally fail of a reimbursement 
I hope it will be thro the means of a Democratic Congress. 
I could have wished that our Democrats of Massachusetts, 
who are so obsequious to a Virginia faction, had but heard in 
what estimation they are held by their leaders. I believe 
if there is any one being in nature whom Randolph, and 
those who support him, hate more than another it is a New 
England Democrat. Their object is to keep New England 
divided, and in that way paralyze the northern influence in 
the Union, but if they must be united it would please them as 
well to have them Federalists as Democrats. But, hopefully, 
the unanimity of the party is broken, and they can scarce 
assure themselves of a majority on any question, and I think 
the outrages of last week must have a tendency to sink 
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Randolph in the view of every person of common sense and 
common honesty. 

The tryal of Chase’s impeachment is by assignment to 
commence tomorrow. Some of our impeaching gentlemen 
are a little chop fallen by the acquittal of the judges in Penn- 
sylvania. Their condemnation was looked upon certain, 
and had it succeeded I am informed it was the determination 
of Duane’s party to have gone on and impeached the Governor, 
but now they conclude to wait patiently till his time is out, 
and endeavour to run him down at the next election. Dallas, 
the noted attorney, has I think done himself honour by his 
conduct in the case of the judges. He is a very popular 
attorney and a leading Democrat; he was applied to by the 
House of Representatives to assist them in conducting the 
impeachment. He refused and afterwards volunteered in 
defence of the judges so that the honour of assisting in the 
prosecution devolved on our great Rodney as no attorney 
in Pennsylvania, Federal or Democratic would undertake it. 
Some indulge a hope that the acquittal of these judges is a 
favourable omen towards the acquittal of Judge Chase, and 
I have heard some one in particular of our Democratic 
members express it as his opinion that he would not be con- 
demned, but I know not the foundation of it. I make no 
doubt his removal is a presidential measure, and that some 
good friend, some say Nicholson, is destined to fill his place; 
but whether a majority of two thirds of the Senate which is 
required for his condemnation are disposed to go all lengths the 
event must determine. Rodney is talked of as the successor 
of Lincoln as Attorney General; and the Postmaster General 
I expect will soon have a successor, as honest Gideon, as a 
reward for his faithful service, in the cause of democracy 
has every indignity heaped upon him calculated to make 
his situation uncomfortable. * * * 

Your friend, and brother, 
SAMUEL TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 6, 1805. 
Dear Sir: 
Altho I have written very lately, yet as the impeachment of 
Judge Chase is a matter of great moment I conclude it will 
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at least be a small gratification to have the earliest information 
on that subject. What I write now must be done in great 
haste as the mail of this evening will soon close, and I do not 
wish to delay the sending of it until tomorrow evening. Mon- 
day the 20th was the day assigned for Judge Chase’s ap- 
pearance. A numerous concourse of spectators assembled, 
considerable pains has been taken as well as expense incurred 
to accommodate spectators on this occasion by preparing 
seats on the floor for the House of Representatives and a 
second gallery for spectators, so that two galleries and the 
lobby are appropriated to the use of spectators. The court 
was formd and the Judge appeared about one o’clock in 
company with R. G. Harper, Luther Martin and Hopkinson 
Esq* who appeared as his counsel. The Judge’s countenance 
is one of those which is naturally calculated to command 
respect. It is rendered venerable by age, and was peculiarly 
interesting on account of his situation on this occasion. 
It was placid and serene without any marks either of trepi- 
dation or of contempt. It was such as one would naturally 
suppose a mens conscia recti could alone inspire. He filed 
what was called his answer; the reading was begun by himself 
and prosecuted by Mr. Harper who was occasionally relieved 
by Mr. Hopkinson until it came to the concluding part 
contained in the paper herewith transmitted which was read 
by the Judge himself. Mr. Harper who read the principal 
part is an almost inimitable reader and thereby did great 
justice to the composition The reading consumed upwards 
of three hours during the whole time the utmost silence 
and attention prevailed. 

Whatever difference of opinion there might be in relation 
to the guilt or innocence of the Judge there could be but 
one opinion about the merit of his answer. I could wish it 
were published throughout every corner of the United States. 
It goes I think to a complete vindication of the Judge’s 
conduct and is a complete answer to every thing like the 
shadow of a charge in the articles, and whatever may be the 
fate of the impeachment his defence will live and do honour 
to his memory when his enemies are forgotten. As soon as I 
can possibly procure a copy I shall send one on to Mr. Butler. 
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I think it might be well worth his while to reprint it immedi- 
ately. After the reading was closed the managers requested 
time to consult about a replication to the Judge’s answer. 
Today, they presented the replication, so called, to the House 
and the House voted it asareply. I shall make no observation 
whatsoever upon it as it will soon be published, only this 
that in no instance since I had a seat in Congress did the 
House appear to me in such an unfavourable point of light as 
when they voted that replication. It was a mere ebullition 
of intemperance and passion; upon this they will join issue 
I suppose; an early day will be assigned by the Senate to hear 
the examination of the witnesses for and against the impeach- 
ment, together with the pleadings of the council. I shall 
forward what occurs from time to time. 

The Georgia business which was up last week has raised a 
great degree of heat and intemperance in the House which 
was before very calm. Democracy is verging towards a crisis. 
Randolph has undoubtedly lost many of his friends, but 
whether he is yet strong enough to carry his measures remains 
to be tried. Since he last appeared to take an active part in 
the House his violence and insolence know no bounds. 

There is not a doubt but other important attacks are 
meditated upon the Constitution. The object of a Junto 
which affects to direct all public measures undoubtedly is 
to concentrate all the powers of Government into a single 
assembly to break down the Senate and prostrate the judiciary 
and have a manageable executive. How would our Consti- 
tution loving Democrats of Massachusetts, who are even 
ready to die with love to it and with fear least the Federalists 
should destroy it and dissolve the Union, introduce a mon- 
archy or some other dreadful thing, relish such sentiments as 
these? ‘‘The Constitution is a damn’d thing, one half of 
the framers of it were fools, and the half of the other half 
scoundrels. I will pay that respect to it which my oath 
demands of me and no more. I hope a committee will be 
chosen in the recess of Congress to revive it. The Senate 
must be broken down,” &c, &c. I have not heard the name 
of the worthy mentioned who uttered these sentiments, but 
in general that he was one of the Junto who affects to rule. 
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I suppose, or at least I should not be at much of a loss to guess 
this worthy personage but I am not at present at liberty 
either to mention his name or the channel thro which I 
received my information. What the event of these things 
will be time must unfold. 

I find I have again received another torrent of abuse from 
the editor of the Northampton Spy, the most virulent part of 
it for observations attributed to me which I never saw 
until I read them in the Northampton paper. But seeing he 
sees fit to attack me his manner will perhaps prove as harm- 
less as any he could have chosen. I never have indulged 
myself, neither is it my intention to indulge in severe remarks 
upon the present administration. All I shall say at present 
is thank God matters are no worse. Sometimes, I endeavour 
to repel some of the shafts thrown out against Federalism. 
It is, however, much easier to write a panegyric upon the 
present administration than a defence, and we have a greater 
plenty of the former than the latter; but if the numberless 
columns of the blackest calumnies and most unblushing 
falsehoods which are day after day, and week after week 
thrown out from polluted papers against the last administra- 
tion against Federal men and Federal measures, principles 
and views are necessary for the defence of the present adminis- 
tration, it is one of the severest satires upon it which could 
possibly be written. But when I began I intended writing 
only a few lines. My time is now gone. Excuse this nearly 
incorrect scrawl and believe me, 


Yours, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 10, 1805. 
Sir: 

So long as Judge Chase’s impeachment is depending I take 
it for granted that I shall not be thought troublesome tho I 
write frequently. It is therefore my design to write a few 
lines with the prospect of your receiving them by every mail. 
The progress as yet has been but small. On Friday the 8th 
the court of impeachment met, and at the motion of the 
Managers adjourned until yesterday without proceeding 
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to business. Yesterday, precisely at twelve o’clock, the 
hearing began in the presence of a numerous concourse of 
spectators. The cause was opened on behalf of the House 
of Representatives by Randolph who is chairman of the 
Committee of Managers, in a speech of about an hour and 25 
minutes, in which he accused Chase with nearly as great 
vehemence as the Jewish priests did in another tryal before 
one Pontius Pilate. 

After he closed they proceeded to the examination of 
witnesses, two only were sworn, Messrs. Lewis and Dallas, 
the two attornies who were council for Fries at his second 
tryal; their examination took up until four o’clock when the 
court adjourned until tomorrow 12 o’clock. Their testimony 
is pretty much the same with that in print which has been 
published in the papers which you have undoubtedly seen, 
indeed upon being cross-examined it appeared upon the 
whole more favourable. 

The conduct of the witnesses appeared to be marked with 
great propriety, tho of opposite politics, Lewis being a Feder- 
alist. Nothing like an undue partiality appeared in their 
testimony. It is impossible to conjecture the issue of the 
tryal as yet. I hope Chase’s answer will soon have a general 
circulation. It seems to have had a great effect here upon 
the public mind and even the Judge’s warmest political 
enemies begin to speak doubtfully about the issue of the 
tryal. I should have been glad to have obliged my friends 
with some more printed copies of it, but they are to be procured 
with difficulty and I am not certain that they are now pro- 
curable at all. It was moved to print five hundred of them 
for the use of the members of the House of Representatives, 
but the vote could be obtained for only 150. Had it been a 
description of the bogs, salt mountains, lead mines, immune 
prairies, mammoths and buffaloes of Louisiana they might 
have obtained with greater facility. I procured two for 50 
cents, each, one of which I sent to Mr. Butler, & the other to 
Mr.Denio. I hope they will be reprinted. It is a valuable and 
interesting document and does equal honour to the Judge’s 
head and heart. I expect the tryal will be a long one. All 
the managers on the part of the House of Representatives, 
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Randolph excepted, are practising attornies and the Judge 
has four eminent attornies as his council: Luther Martin, 
Esq., Attorney General of Maryland, a man who for extensive 
law knowledge is surpassed by few; Philip B. Key Esq., one 
of the sixteen arraigned Judges, a man who ranks high in 
his profession, a most accomplished orator and said to be a 
very amiable man, a man whom his warmest opponents 
accuse of no crime only that of being a Federalist; Robert 
G. Harper, Esq., whose character is well known, and Joseph 
Hopkinson, Esq., a young gentleman of respectability son 
of the late Francis Hopkinson of Philadelphia. The Judge 
appears in much better health than at his first appearance 
Jan. 2d, and if a judgement may be formed from the serenity 
of his countenance, easy and composed in mind than some of 
his prosecutors. * * * 
At present adieu, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 18, 1805. 
Dear Sir: 

I do not sit down really to write a letter but merely to scrawl 
a few lines in haste to accompany the paper herewith enclosed 
which contains Randolph’s first speech upon the Georgia 
claims as a sample of the candour of the debates on that 
subject. If I can do it conveniently I will send you one or 
two more as soon as published. 

The tryal of Judge Chase progresses. I have attended it 
principally, tho not constantly, as I found an unremitting 
attention to be painful for eight days. The examination of 
witnesses is not yet closed. It is expected to finish tomorrow 
unless a number summoned by the House of Representatives, 
and which have not as yet come on, should make their ap- 
pearance. The venerable Judge intends, if he falls, to die in 
the last ditch. I believe his defence has already abashed his 
enemies, and some of them I think secretly wish they had 
never commenced the prosecution. The slender support given 
to the articles by testimony, and the weight of evidence from 
some of the best characters in the United States, must I think 
carry conviction to every mind not completely calloused o’er 
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with prejudice, that the charges are groundless if not malicious. 

The tryal has thus far been managed with dignity and 
apparent partiality. I could almost forgive Burr for any less 
crime than the blood of Hamilton for the decision, dignity, 
firmness and impartiality with which he presides in this tryal. 
He is undoubtedly one of the best presiding officers I ever 
witnessed. The fate of the tryal if decided this session will soon 
be known. It is, I believe, the general opinion here that the 
Judge must be acquitted; but how far party spirit will operate 
it is impossible to foresee, & I shall be in the County of Hamp- 
shire I hope about the middle of next month, probably either 
the 14th or the 18th. Till then I must bid you farewell. I 
rest, 

Yours, &e. 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 23, 1805. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * As the tryal of Judge Chase is the only business of 
importance now going on at Washington, so I can at present 
think of no more entertaining subject for a letter than to 
offer a remark or two upon its progress. It is not yet closed 
and I presume will not be before about the middle of next week. 
I have attended it the principal part of the time closely for 
thirteen days, first to hear his answer and then after an 
interval of a few days the tryal which commenced Saturday 
the 9th; every day since that time, Lord’s Day excepted, the 
tryal has proceeded and I have attended. In the progress of 
the tryal I have been aggreeably disappointed. Altho I 
never expected that anything like criminality or corruption 
could be attached to the Judge, yet I did expect that from the 
natural warmth of his temper during the struggle of political 
parties he might have been betrayed into several acts of 
indiscretion which might give somewhat of a colouring to the 
proceedings against him, but the investigation has made him 
appear to be the honest, able, upright and independent Judge; 
his superior talents are acknowledged by all and his prose- 
cutors have used every art to turn this against him as an 
argument of corruption. 
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The United States particularly the movers of this prosecu- 
tion are contrary to their intention raising to Judge Chase a 
monument ore perennius and raising it at considerable expense 
too, for this prosecution will cost the United States forty 
thousand dollars at least, probably more; but should it prove 
the grave, or at least the incurable consumption of Democratic 
violence and folly of which there is some hopes, it will be 
money well laid out. The general opinion now is that he will 
be acquitted. Even Duane has I understand offered to bet 
the odds of five thousand dollars to five that he will be 
acquitted. If this violent demagogue and natural enemy of 
judges, and justice is of that opinion, I think it must be 
decisive; but whatever may be the fate of the prosecution he 
will undoubtedly be acquitted in the view of the world and of 
posterity. By reason of the clamours which have gone out 
against him, his character laboured in the view of the public, 
but every day’s investigation has tended to operate a change 
in the public mind. 

The whole of the mighty affair at Philadelphia when stript 
of all its colouring amounts to no more than this, that Mr. 
Lewis one of the council for John Fries, tho a respectable and 
worthy yet a hasty and passionate man, mistook the intention 
of the Judge in handing a written opinion upon a point of law 
to the council on the first day of the tryal, and by his own 
mistake was thrown into a passion, which mistake he communi- 
cated to Mr. Dallas the other council, and they withdrew 
from the defence of the prisoner, intending according to their 
own statement that by Fries being tried without council, a 
greater colouring might be given for application for pardon 
of the executive, and considering any thing they could urge 
as desperate and what could be of no use to the prisoner. 
Indeed, I could not but consider it as remarkable that after so 
great a lapse of time the Judge could be able to procure such 
express testimony in his behalf. In some cases it required a 
very considerable stretch of charity to believe there was not 
something nearly approaching to intentional false swearing. 

A certain Mr. John Heath deposed that while the court at 
which Callender was tried, he waited on the Judge at his 
lodgings upon business. The marshal came to the Judge and 
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shewed him the panel of the jury, and the Judge enquired of 
him whether he had any of those creatures called Democrats 
on it, and if he had he must strike them off. Mr. David Mead 
Randolph, the marshall, who is acknowledged by his political 
opponents as well as friends to be a man of unquestionable 
integrity,and to have been as marshal an able, attentive officer, 
deposed and swore that no such conversation ever did take 
place, and that he never did while marshal upon any occasion 
exhibit the panel of a jury to any judge; because according to 
the laws of Virginia the panel of a jury is the exclusive business 
of the marshal with which the judge has no concern and that 
on Callender’s tryal the panel of the jury was not completed 
until the morning when they proceeded to the tryal, and 
that was done in open court where it was impossible any such 
conversation should take place. Mr. William Mayshal, a 
lawyer of eminence, a brother to Chief Justice Marshal who 
was clerk of the court at that time deposed to a variety of 
circumstances which rendered it almost impossible that any 
such conversation should take place. A certain Mr. Mont- 
gomery, who supposed himself implicated by some remarks 
in the judge’s charge to the jury at Baltimore in the year 1803, 
was peculiarly nettled on the occasion, and published in a 
Baltimore paper a statement of it several weeks afterwards, 
which was considered as a false one at the time; this after a 
lapse of almost two years he swore to ten or twelve other 
witnesses that were sworn who recollected no such remarks in 
the charge altho they paid particular attention to it, among 
which there were the judge who sat with him on the bench 
and almost all the principal attornies at the bar with several 
of the jury men to whom the charge was given. The charge 
itself was also produced. 

But I am tiring your patience. Judge Chase is a man 
perhaps of the first or one of the first legal talents in America. 
His constitutional temper is warm, joined with a quickness 
of perception almost without an equal, by which he is accus- 
tomed to decide at once without attending to all the tedious 
form of patient investigation; but as appeared from testimony 
when by this quickness he was hurried into a mistake, no man 
could retract it with more readiness or greater candor. For 
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many years before he had a seat on the Federal bench of the 
United States, he directed the judicial proceedings in the 
state of Maryland almost with a nod, and as it is said had it in 
his power to controul legislative proceedings at pleasure, an 
influence which there is no evidence that he ever abused. 

Altho not the Chief Justice of the United States, yet perhaps 
no judge has ever had so great influence on that bench. 
It is not to be wondered that a man of such a temper, who 
had been so long listened to and consulted as an oracle, should 
feel a consciousness of his superior talents. A change of the 
political complexion of our country has exposed him to a flood 
of obloquy and reproach. The issue of this tryal as it respects 
the short remains of the life of a poor, gouty old man who must 
have done with this world may be but of small consequence. 
As his continuance in office can add nothing to his honour, and 
as, I believe, he has a competency independent of the emolu- 
ments of office, but as it respects the judiciary of our country, 
it is all important. 

But, altho I am already trespassing on your patience I 
must give you a little account of the present stage of the tryal. 
On Tuesday the 19th, the examination of witnesses was 
closed about one o’clock, when the court adjourned until 
Wednesday. On Wednesday morning the pleadings on behalf 
of the House of Representatives was opened by Mr. Early, of 
Georgia. He acquitted himself very handsomely in a speech 
of about an hour and three quarters. Considering the 
untenable ground he had to go upon he, however, said a 
number of severe things which might have with as great propri- 
ety been omitted. He was followed by Mr. G. W. Campbell 
of Tennessee. I heard his speech but in part. It was as 
usual for him a very dull one, and I believe more so because 
I conjecture he was conscious there was no foundation for 
his argument. After proceeding about an hour and a quarter, 
he professed himself too much indisposed to proceed, and the 
court adjourned until Thursday morning. As I had some 
business at Georgetown in the morning it was late before I 
arrived at the Capitol, so that I heard no more only about 
quarter of an hour at the close. 

He was followed by Mr. Clark of Virginia in a short speech 
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of about twenty minutes, which I did not hear, when the 
managers stated that they had nothing farther to say until 
after counsel has been heard on behalf of the respondent. 
Mr. Chase’s counsel have distributed the several articles. 
Mr. Hopkinson, of Philadelphia, son of the late Francis 
Hopkinson, Esq. the first District Judge of Pennsylvania 
under the present Government. He spoke to the first article 
relating to the tryal of John Fries. Mr. Hopkinson appears 
to be a young man, his appearance is not the most promising. 
His voice is not the best and perhaps he would not pass for a 
finished orator, but his speech, which was about three hours 
and a half long, astonished every hearer for luminous illus- 
tration and closeness of reasoning and propriety of expression. 
I must confess that to me it was rather novel to hear a man 
speak for three hours and a half without uttering one incorrect 
ungrammatical expression which I observed, or a single 
sentence which was not strictly applicable to his subject. 
He did great honour both to himself and his client. 

After he sat down it was proposed to adjourn for half an 
hour, when Mr. Key arose and professed to be unable to 
proceed on his part of the defence on account of indisposition, 
when the court adjourned until Friday, when Mr. Key 
proceeded to argue on the 2d, 3d and 4th articles of impeach- 
ment with equal perspicuity with the discussion of the day 
before, and in a speech of nearly the same length. I sat 
pretty nigh him and observed every word. Mr. Key is a 
man of dignified personal appearance and a pleasing counte- 
nance. He is somewhat advanced in years, perhaps between 
50 and 55 years of age. He has been long considered as one 
of the first law characters and most accomplished orators of 
the age in this part of the country, as well as a man of a very 
respectable and amiable character. 

There are two defects in him in the view of some people; 
the one tho he has been long a citizen of the United States, 
yet he was born an Englishman and did not leave his country 
under the imputation of any crime; the other is that in this 
country he has the misfortune to be a Federalist. I had 
heard him speak at the bar last winter. He equalled but 
did not surpass my expectations so much as Mr. Hopkinson. 
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He will pass for a finished orator, but by reason of indis- 
position being affected with a severe cold and pains in his 
breast, he was under some disadvantage before he closed, 
he appeared to be much exhausted. After an adjournment 
of half an hour, Mr. Lee, the former Attorney General of the 
United States, spoke to the 5th and 6th articles in a close, 
nervous, correct, and argumentative speech of nearly two 
hours long. He, tho a man of acknowledged distinguished legal 
talents, but has not all the captivating powers of eloquence 
to charm an audience, which Mr. Key possesses. Today 
Mr. Luther Martin will speak to the two last articles after 
which it is expected Mr. Harper will close with a general 
defence upon the whole charge. Nicholson, Rodney and 
perhaps Boyle will then reply on behalf of the managers. 
It is expected the tryal will be closed about Wednesday 
or Thursday next week. 

Thus far I proceeded in my letter in the morning before 
going to the House. Ten minutes before eleven this day 
Mr. Luther Martin arose and continued on his feet, excepting 
an adjournment of half an hour, until five o’clock and did not 
close. He is to be heard again on Monday. He took a 
general sweep over the whole affair and closed today with 
the 4th article. His speech so far as I heard it, for I did not 
hear the whole, was a mixture of extensive legal knowledge, 
close and conclusive argument and genuine strokes of humour, 
with some pretty severe satire delivered in a manner properly 
his own, i. e. extremely eccentric and without regard to gram- 
matical correctness. As a speaker he is unpleasing and many 
of his words inarticulate. They appeared more so after 
listening to the correct language, finely turned periods, and 
oratorial delivery of Messes. Key and Hopkinson. Towards 
the close he put the court, audience and managers all in 
exceeding good humour by some strokes of wit, and immedi- 
ately asked an adjournment, professing himself unable to 
proceed, which was readily granted. 

I think now the pleadings on the part of the Judge will 
hardly be closed on Monday. The two last articles will be 
reserved for Harper. Judge Chase is himself so much in- 
disposed with the gout that he has not been in court since 
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either Monday or Tuesday I am uncertain which. This tryal 
will make a large volume and will I think be an interesting 
publication. I can give you no farther information at present. 
It is now so near the close of the session that I probably shall 
not write again. At present I rest 
Your friend, &c. 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


Mr. Tracy is very sick should he be unable to be present at 
the decision it will be one vote lost to the Judge. 


WasuHiIncton, December 2, 1805. 
Dear SIR: 

* * * Today 108 members from different quarters 
convened; a quorum also of the Senate assembled; Mr. Macon 
has been again chosen speaker at the third tryal by 58 votes. 
The President has been notified that the two Houses were 
organized, and has sent word that he will send a communication 
by way of message tomorrow, 12 o’clock, which I shall send 
on as soon as possible. What will be the complexion of the 
present Congress I cannot conjecture. I see a large number 
of strange faces. Whether they are likewise or more wise 
than those they have succeeded I cannot tell, but they are 
members of Congress; also I understand a sad disaster has 
befallen one newly elected member, Duncan McFarlan, of 
North Carolina, famous heretofore for hog, and cow stealing. 
Even the laws of the mild Republican State of North Carolina 
are so tyranical as to hinder in a measure from managing his 
own affairs in his own way. When the poor man ought to 
be here acting for the good of the nation, mere physical 
force keeps him away from his duty without his consent. 
He is now immured within the walls of a prison upon a recent 
action of hog stealing. 

You will note that it is the custom in North Carolina as 
well as other southern states for the large landholders to mark 
and turn out to the woods very large droves of hogs, and to 
collect them in at the latter part of the season. Mr. McFar- 
lan has been in the habit of relieving the proper owner from 
the trouble of collecting in his own hogs, but he is for the 
present frustrated in some of his benevolent intentions. 
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: Another incident worthy of notice, I have been credibly 
informed of; it is said Mr. Thomas Paine has lately had a 
paralytic stroke, and on the awful view of eternity, he is 
praying earnestly for mercy and regretting in the sincerest 
terms that he ever did or said anything against the Christian 
i religion. If this is true, it is one among many testimonies 
® of the kind to the truth and excellency of the Christian 
{ religion from the mouths of its most inveterate enemies. 
No instance can be given of any man who repented at a dying 
hour that he had been a Christian, but many thousands 

have repented their opposition toit. * * * 

Yours, &e. &e. 

SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, December 24, 1805. 
Sir: 

* * * The proceedings of Congress as yet have not been 
of that public national importance as to afford any great 
scope for epistolary correspondence, excepting yesterday 
when the House was occupied with debate upon a contested 
election from the State of Georgia which is not yet closed. 
Nothing has taken place meriting the name of a discussion. 
A general view of our foreign relations is contained in the 
President’s message. So far as theyrelate to Spain, documents 
have been communicated in detail partly with closed doors, 
so far as they are communicated to the public in print. If 
I can procure a copy from the printers I shall send it for your 
perusal and that of your neighbors. Perhaps you may not 
otherwise light on them so much at large. 

Two things I think appear plain upon the face of the whole 
business: Ist, that France is at the bottom of the whole 
business; altho she has sold us Louisiana at a very dear rate 
she is disposed that we shall reap as little advantage from the 
purchase as possible; and 2d, another thing apparent is that 
all our troubles with Spain are but the natural fruits of that 
ill judged purchase, and are a begun verification of the predic- 
tions of Federals, but where the matter will end is probably 
known only to him who holds the balances of nations, and 
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makes ‘‘the wrath of men to praise him, while the remainder 
of his wrath he will restrain.” 

With respect to the President’s message I am happy to 
find that anything will arouse a feeble popularity courting 
administration out of that state of apathy in which they have 
heretofore been involved. It will thus be fortunate for our 
country. But supposing it should now be found necessary to 
prosecute vigorous measures for defence, at how much greater 
expense must it be accomplished than if the plan, wisely 
begun by the former administration, had been uniformly 
prosecuted. I have ever viewed the so much boasted economy 
of the present administration magnacompanere parvis to be like 
stopping windows with hats and blankets to save the expense 
of a few lights of glass. * * * Tuesday the 24, was spent 
upon the contested election. The debate had no reference 
to the dispute between Federalists and Democrats. Both 
the sitting member, Cowles Mead and the claimant Thomas 
Spalding were Demos. It was decided finally by a small 
majority in favor of the claimant, and against the sitting 
member. I thought the decision an incorrect one on principle, 
altho I felt no particular interest in it. 

This discussion brought forward several new speakers, 
particularly Mr. Bidwell and Mr. Quincy, of Mass., Mr. 
Broom the new member from Delaware, and Mr. Williams, 
of New York. Mr. Bidwell is as smooth as the ocean unruffled 
by the slightest breeze, and Mr. Broom, I think, offers fair to 
be no unworthy successor to Bayard. He is a young man, 
said to be hardly thirty, altho from his appearance I should 
suppose him thirty five. He has the advantage of prepossess- 
ing exterior. I think he offers fair to prove one of the first 
orators I have heard in the House of Representatives. He 
is said to be a very powerful pleader at the bar, and I had 
this character of him from a clergyman of Pennsylvania, 
that in addition to his being a man of distinguished talents 
both as a lawyer and an orator, he is a man of unblemished 
morals, and strictly a religious character. This is more than 
can be said of Bayard. 

With respect to the complexion of the House generally, 
altho the number of nominal Federalists has decreased, yet 
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I am apt to think so far as I have had opportunity to observe 
the complexion, that there is not a loss of talents nor an 
increase of party violence. I think should Randolph, and 
Nicholson be determined to push violent measures, tho as 
yet they have been very quiet, they will find a pretty 
strong phalanx against them, whether so strong as to amount 
to a majority or not, must be determined by the tryal. Ex- 
cepting two or three butterflies which will always hover 
around the candle, New York representation will be firm. 

On the 24th we had the report of a committee upon that 
part of the President’s speech, relating to defensive measures 
necessary to be adopted in the present juncture. The 
committee reported a sum, the amount of which I do not 
recollect, for increasing the number of gunboats; 150,000 
dollars for fortifying ports and harbours, and 600,000 dollars 
for buildings 74°. The committee upon the increase of our 
land forces and new modelling the militia has not yet reported; 
what reception the report of this committee will find in the 
House I know not. 

What effect the recent events in Europe will have upon our 
foreign relations I know not. Should France continue to 
push their conquests in Germany and at length dictate the 
terms of peace at pleasure, then farewell the Paradise of 
Louisiana. But the defeat and destruction of the combined 
fleet must operate as a serious check. But probably before 
this can reach you you will have obtained more information 
on this subject from public channels of information than I 
can give. 

With respect to the fullness of the Treasury it is certain 
that the revenue grows more and more productive upon the 
plan of finance laid byHamilton. And I latelyhad a conversa- 
tion with a gentleman who has sustained an important 
office in the Treasury Department ever since the commence- 
ment of the present Government, in which he observed that 
the affairs of the Treasury are unquestionably well conducted; 
and altho he has not been with Mr. Gallatin in politics, he 
gave it as his opinion that a better man could not be found to 
be at the head of that department; that during four years 
about 18 millions of the public debt have been paid; but added 
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that if that sum had been expended upon the national defence 
and the gradual augmentation of our fleet, he thought that 
our situation as a nation would at present have been preferable 
to what itis. * * * Excepting Mr. Bidwell none of our 
new Massachusetts Democrats have taken any active part. 
I think there will be some rivalship between Messrs. Randolph, 
Nicholson & him about taking the lead. But he must either 
fall in the rear or be whipt out of the course. 

Mr. Bidwell has made an attempt at popularity by introduc- 
ing a resolution in to the House directing the President to 
bestow a golden medal with appropriate devices upon Mr. 
Eaton, as a testimony of the approbation of his conduct in 
contributing to the peace with Tripoli. The resolution has 
not yet been discussed, I think it will pass by a majority. 
I find there will be some growling against it. Mr. Eaton, 
by the way, has ever been a Federalist, but I find it is not 
quite so heinous to speak with approbation of Federalists as 
it has been heretofore. 

Now Mr. Griswold is out of the House he receives many 
high enconiums from his political opponents, as one of the 
ablest members that has ever been init. * * * 

Yours affectionately, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, January 12, 1806. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * With respect to the state of politics in the southern 
and middle states we have but one solitary Federalist to the 
south of the Potomac. With respect to democracy, from 
the best accounts I can learn it is assuming rather a milder 
form, and those called constitutional Republicans or fortium 
quido, as some called them, are growing the more popular 
party. They in principle and practice I believe make 
a considerable advance towards federalism. This party 
triumphs in Pennsylvania. In Virginia of late at the choice 
of a Governor, and of a Judge of their Supreme Court, the 
same party have lately triumphed. 

With respect to the state of parties in Congress, I observe 
a great want of unanimity and concert; more of a disposition 
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among men than formerly, to vote independently, each one 
for himself. I hope this may prove a prelude for voting 
right. With respect to the temper of the House respecting 
the subject of defence, I cannot give you the information I 
could wish, because all discussions upon that subject which 
have hitherto taken place, and which have grown out of a 
private confidential message accompanying the documents 
I sent you, have been with closed doors. Our doors were 
closed on Friday the 3d instant and during the whole of the 
past week, and our sessions were very long each day the doors 
have been shut. This, however, can excite no jealousy 
among the great mass of our citizens, as it is all effected under 
the auspices of the exclusive friends of the people. 

Enough appears, however, from public documents, as well 
as intelligence circulated in every part of the Union, to impress 
it upon the minds of our citizens at large that our country is 
in a very critical situation. When a ship becomes leaky and 
unmangeable and is sailing in a heavy gale among rocks, shoals, 
and quicksands, with a pilot feeble, timid, and unskilful the 
crew are in the utmost danger. I do not say this is the precise 
situation of the United States but I have my fears. What 
between France and Spain squeezing our territories on the one 
hand, and Great Britain squeezing our commerce on the 
other, connected with a want of firmness and energy in the 
administration of our government, I have my fears that we are 
in a fair way to receive a fraternal hug. 

With respect to our disputes with Spain, however inde- 
fensible may be the conduct of the dons, yet various circum- 
stances have led to that crisis besides those mentioned in your 
letter which I shall not repeat. The United States set up 
extravagant claims as to boundaries extending from Louisiana 
to the Rio Bravo on the west, which would I understand take 
in the capital and all the principal settlements of New Mexico, 
and extending them on the east to the river Perdido, including 
a principal part of West Florida. It now appears that how- 
ever fair the claim might be grounded on the treaty of St. 
Ildefonso, to the territory eastward of the Ibberville, France by 
a secret treaty of which the United States knew nothing at the 
time, had relinquished any claim eastward of the Island of 
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Orleans; accordingly, the French Commissary Laussat had 
orders not to take possession of that territory. 

But the greatest source of all is French intrigue. Formerly 
when a place of deposit was refused at New Orleans, France 
found it extremely convenient to pocket fifteen millions from 
the United States for settling the controversy by transferring 
an undefined territory to the westward of Mississippi which, 
exclusive of the Island of Orleans and the free navigation of 
the Mississippi, is millions worse than nothing to the United 
States. If now, which I presume is her wish, she can by 
fomenting disturbances on our frontier, be called in as an 
umpire, and upon the reception of a few million more, settle 
the difficulty and perhaps induce Spain to part with East 
and West Florida, it will be very convenient to her. And 
supposing that in any future time Talleyrand should want 
money to support his mistresses, or Bonaparte to make 
princes of a few more of his needy relations, if they can by 
fomenting new disturbances on our frontier, dip their hands 
into the American pocket and pull out l’argent it must be 
allowed to be a very convenient place of deposit. Perhaps all 
this may prove more than conjecture. 

Our disputes with Great Britain are also of a serious nature. 
I believe she has no particular enmity against the United 
States, yet she steadily pursues that pole star which guides 
every nation, i.e. her own interest. Our neutral commerce 
is of immense value to her enemies. Of this advantage she 
wishes to deprive them, and the sinking of our national 
character to such a low ebb in Europe encourages her en- 
croachments. What alteration will result in our neutral 
situation from the rapid succession of events, the almost un- 
paralleled success of the British by sea, amounting nearly to an 
annihilation of the marine of the combined powers, and the 
rapid progress of Bonaparte by land in Germany we cannot 
foresee. 

I think, however, these events ought to have no other effect 
upon our counsels unless it was to redouble our exertions in 
assuming a firm, and decided attitude. But are we likely to 
assume that attitude? Ay, ther’s the rub. Peace with all 
nations, economy, and the rapid extinguishment of the public 
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debt, constitute the hobby horse of the present administration. 
To this ostensible object every other in the view of many 
must be sacrificed. National honour and dignity, and even 
national safety are as nothing compared to it. Should we go 
on to build seventy fours, or fortify ports and harbours, or 
raise a few additional troops to defend our frontiers, it will 
encroach upon that system of economy which is so beneficial 
to our country merely! No, but from which we derive all our 
popularity, and enjoy the sweets of office for us and our 
friends. 

Some of us have seats in Congress at six dollars a day, with 
the pleasure of seeing the word honourable attached to our 
names, which otherwise would be simple John, James, Joseph, 
&c. Thus many of us are committed to that, from many under- 
standing little more about national policy than the seats they 
sit on; many being or feeling themselves committed by former 
practices, and some—but I must stop my pen, but should there 
be even something still more rotten in Denmark our vigorous 
defensive measures are in a hazardous predicament, altho I 
still have hopes. 

From the charge of timid temporizing measures, I must 
exempt John Randolph. He has on the present occasion 
assumed a firm, bold and decided tone which would do honour 
to any legislature, and made a display of talents on the spur 
of the occasion which during a former acquaintance of two 
years I never thought he possessed. This late conduct I think 
sufficient to make atonement for a multitude of past political 
transgressions. But altho he could easily lead a mulish crowd 
down hill, yet Facilis descensus aveni sed revocari gradum hic 
labor hoc opus. 

I know not but I have already written more than prudence 
would dictate, yet writing in confidence that no undue use will 
be made of it, I feel an almost irrisistible inclination to add a few 
words more. I know not whether it was from you, or from 
some other clergyman in the vicinity, I heard a story of I 
think it was Parson Stiles’ father to the late President Stiles 
sermon on the different kinds of devils. Whether we have got 
a skunk devil here or not, I believe, a smooth, sly cunning 
underhanded hypocritical devil is not wanting, and a very 
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busy devil he is. We have had a public Presidential message, 
somewhat in the blustering vapouring stile; we have had a 
private confidential message communicated to the House by 
the President’s secretary, all this is well enough. 

But in addition to these we have, I believe, certain supra- 
confidential messages which give springs to the proceedings of 
the House, at least, of many in it which are communicated only 
to a chosen few. I judge from this that I find several things 
proposed and urged upon the House as aggreeable to the 
messages of the President, of which there is no hint either 
in the public or confidential messages. Our friend, B—1, 
who now affects to be a leader and a great man, has a singular 
talent at interpretations of that kind. He has already had a 
name given him on the floor of the House, which if it gets 
abroad in the world, he will not easily shake off, i. e. sworn 
interpreter of executive messages. Randolph and he are quite 
at points and he does not spare lashing him. Should we have 
a monarchy and J—n on the throne, B—1 would be admirably 
qualified to be prime minister to such a monarch; his talents are 
considerable and in smoothness and hypocrisy he is not lack- 
ing * * * 

Your friend, and brother, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


N.B. Today we had a female preacher in the Capitol by 
the name of Deborah Ripley, a European I believe by birth, 
but who has crossed and recrossed the Atlantic several times. 
As I did feel disposed to gratify a minority at such a great 
expense of propriety I did not attend as was the case with 
several members of Congress, so I can give you no account of 


her performance. * * * 
S. T. 


WASHINGTON, February 2, 1806. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * You observe that my last letter was gloomy. I 
know not very well how I can make this less so. Our closed 
doors business lasted about a fortnight. The issue has been 
little to the satisfaction of the minority. Altho I may not tell 
you I suppose what we have done yet it is no breach of confi- 
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dence to inform you what we have not done. I will only how- 
ever sum it up in this single proposition. We have not in my 
judgement, I mean during our closed door session, done one 
single thing which the exigencies of our country required, or its 
honour and independence demanded. But as I am under no 
conscientious tie to secrecy, and as I am restrained from 
publishing the whole not by a sense of any duty I owe to my 
country, I will state a fact or two. 

It is no secret now, that during closed door sessions three 
years ago, two million of dollars were appropriated for 
secret services under the direction of the President, which was 
a prelude to the purchase of Louisiana. I heard a conversa- 
tion out of doors before our closed door session commenced, 
that there was no need of any warlike preparations in order to 
settle our difficulties with Spain, nothing more was necessary 
than to make an appropriation and take proper steps thro 
the agency of France to purchase the Floridas. Perhaps you 
may have sufficient sagacity to draw an inference so as to 
guess at least part of our business. This is I believe the first 
time I have sincerely regretted Randolph’s defeat. I believe 
neighbor Bidwell is now J’ns right hand man. Randolph does 
not spare to lash him, but whatever corporeal sensibility he 
may have, he seems pretty destitute of mental. 

I see here what I never expected to see, i. e. a degree of a 
national spirit and attention to a national character, rising in 
Virginia, while Mass’tts seems doomed to drink the very dregs 
of democracy. Randolph’s exertions during our secret sittings 
were great, and he discovered talents which I never supposed 
him to possess. I must quote you one expression he used after 
he had met with a defeat in all his measures. ‘After our doors 
are opened, you will bring forward some paltry expedient or 
another, to blindfold the nation, and keep up a show of pre- 
paring for a defence. But gentlemen, you may propose what 
you please, I will scout it from one end of the continent to the 
other for you are doing nothing, and will do nothing but bubble 
the nation. Yes, I say you are bubbling the nation.” 

I cannot picture to [you] the indignation stampd on his 
countenance when he uttered these words, and as you have 
never seen him you cannot form an idea of it. The words, 
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however, soon appeared to me to be prophetic; for soon after a 
bubble was brought forward under the form of a bill authoriz- 
ing the President to call out 100,000 militia upon emergency, 
a power that he has had by a standing law for several years. 
Some severe remarks were made upon the bill but none more 
severe than by a Democrat who voted in favour of it. His 
speech was so curious that I shall set it down as nearly ver- 
batim as I can. The idea, I believe, without either adding or 
diminishing one, I cannot vouch for every particular ex- 
pression. 

Mr.Speaker, I was in hopes this bill would have passed with- 
out opposition especially as it appears to be the only effective 
measure likely to be adopted. I want to be able to tell my 
constituents we have done something, should they ask me. 
Have you obtained from Spain a ratification of the treaty 
and pay for her spoliations of our commerce? No, we have 
authorized the President to call out the militia. Have you 
raised any troops to protect our frontiers and repel Spanish 
aggression? No, we have empowered the President to call out 
the militia. Have you done anything to fortify our ports, 
and harbours? No, we have authorized the President to call 
out 100,000 militia. Have you done anything to obtain in- 
demnification for British spoliations on our commerce and to 
put a stop to depredations in future? No, butwe have directed 
the President to call out the militia, if necessary. Have you 
done anything toward building 74* or otherwise increasing 
ournavy? No, we have given the President directions to call 
out the militia. Have you done anything to rescue seamen 
who are impressed on board British ships and to stop im- 
pressments in future? No, but we have empowered the 
President to call out the militia for these reasons and because 
this is likely to be the only effective measure, I hope we will be 
unanimous in favour of this bill. 

From what I can discover of the hidden spring which moves 
the political machine, I believe neighbor J-n is practicing some 
of the arts of an able politician. He published a blustering 
vapouring message at the commencement of the session, in 
order to meet the spirit of the nation which appeared to be 
roused. I believe he is secretly counteracting the effects of 
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his message. When a timid temporizing pacific system an- 
swers the purpose, he can rejoyce with the nation in the success 
of it. But should it fail of success and our country in the end 
be compelled to the adoption of vigorous measures, he can 
throw the responsibility on Congress and shelter his own 
popularity under his high sounding message. 

Similar calculations may also probably be made in relation 
to our difficulties with Britain. However unjustifiable the 
conduct of the latter, I believe that of the United States has 
been little less so, and whatever difficulties do exist, I believe 
might have long since been done away by proper diplomatic 
arrangements. But after affairs had got pretty well em- 
broiled, principally by a backwardness on the part of the 
United States to renew the stipulations of the British treaty, 
Mr. Monroe was sent to negotiate, than whom probably a 
more improper character could not have been selected, whose 
diplomatic talents had been invariably tested by a want of 
success, and whose partiality to France and hostility to 
Britain was notorious all over Europe. 

I think there is still some probability that difficulties may be 
settled upon some terms; perhaps, I say perhaps, for un- 
doubtedly as strange things have happened after our affairs 
are embroiled in every possible way short of actual war, and 
after the sacrifice of some 20, 30 or more millions of the prop- 
erty of our merchants, a treaty may be patched up, sub- 
stantially the same with the former British treaty, tho 
probably on terms less advantageous; and our administration 
reap thereby another harvest of popularity for saving us from 
the horrors of war with which we were threatened; altho all 
this might have been done with greater facility two or three 
years sooner, without any sacrifice either of property or 
national character. 

Mr. Gregg’s resolutions which you will doubtless see before 
this can reach you, looks a little squally with regard to 
Britain. The subject of a non-intercourse has been labouring 
in embryo a good while. I expect it will be under discussion 
this week. I have serious doubts about the expediency of the 
measure. It will meet with opposition, but I suspect that in 
some form perhaps by setting it on a distant day so as to give 
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time for a negotiation, it will pass the House. I expect Ran- 
dolph will oppose it. I heard one of the Virginia members say 
a day or two ago, that he hoped no Virginian would vote for it. 
I fear it will be like cutting off our own right hand to break a 
finger of Britain. Something will depend upon the state of 
Europe unless Britain is peculiarly pinched from that quarter. 
I believe the United States will be most injured. I expect it 
will meet with powerful opposition. Perhaps it may do its 
service, it may be a means of causing the scum to settle to the 
bottom. 

Randolph I think appears to be considerably altered I think 
in his system. In company with a number of other members 
I had a few words conversation with him the day before 
yesterday. The conversation turned about our Turkish 
Ambassador and his suite. He observed he thought it was 
very wrong to bring them to this country; he wished they were 
out of it, or were sent off, I believe was his expression. Some 
person observed that they calculated to proceed to the north 
as far as Boston, and that it might do good by shewing them 
the strength of our country. “Shew them the nakedness of 
our country,” he replied, “just such a country as they want to 
prey upon, an immense commerce and no navy to protect it.” 

You will probably have seen before this the Spanish Am- 
bassador’s, the little Marquis’s, commentary upon our 
President’s message, that part of it which relates to Spain. 
He trumps up pretty high in order it was thought to brave the 
President. He repaired to the city from Philadelphia just 
about the time his communication was made public where I 
had not seen him for near twoyears, and to let everybody know 
he was here he appeared last Lord’s Day at church a place 
where I had never seen him before. What countenance he 
receives from Mr. Jefferson I do not know. I believe he is 
received very coldly. 

Give my compliments to Major Hoyt and tell him I should 
be obliged to him to send on his communication with regard to 
the militia. Varnum’s report against a classification has not 
been acted upon, and it will meet much opposition. Now 
anything I have seen with regard to the militia I have hitherto 
been pretty much disposed to vote against every thing brought 
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up. We boast much of the militia as the strength of the 
country. That they are the natural strength is true, but every 
way I have seen for the application of that strength hereto- 
fore appears to me expensive, partial, oppressive and in- 
efficient. I am no military man myself, but I shall be glad to 
cummunicate anything which may be forwarded to those who 
are, and should rejoyce in anything calculated to render the 
militia an efficient force, and throw the burthen more equally 
upon the community. * * * 
I rest, 
Your friend, & brother 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


N.B. The fatigue Randolph underwent in speaking some- 
times from two to three hours in a day, during the closed door 
sessions together with the extreme agitation of his mind have 
made him sick. He has been very little in the House since. 
Randolph with all his defects as a politician has some good 
qualities, he scorns meanness and hypocrisy. He has no view 
of stabbing in the dark, he is either a warm friend or an open 
adversary. His independent spirit scorns to stoop to an 
agency in measures now carrying on for these B-ls to the man, 
and has probably supplanted him in the good graces of the 
President. 

An examination of the British doctrine upon neutral com- 
merce of 204 pages has been laid on our table, the author’s 
name not mentioned but said to be Mr. Madison. I have not 
read it all but it looks very well on paper. Mr. Madison is a 
powerfull writer but such discussions want a little of the 


ultima ratio regum to enforce them. 


WASHINGTON, February 10, 1806. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * On Thursday last we had another secret session, 
the occasion of it was some post dispatches arrived from Mr. 
Monroe at London. There was nothing in them that I could 
see that required much secrecy any farther than the impro- 
priety generally, which is attached to a publication of the 
correspondence of foreign ministers. The contents in general 
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were a little more favourable than the last. The important 
discussions relating to the state of the union have not as yet 
taken place. The information called for by Randolph, 
previous to the discussion of Mr. Gregg’s resolutions, we have 
not yet obtained. In the meantime another set of resolutions 
somewhat similar to Gregg’s have been introduced into the 
Senate by Gen. Smith, Maryland, and another set of resolu- 
tions tending somewhat to the establishing a navigation act 
have been introduced by Joseph Clay. * * * Congress 
has been passing a number-of bills of minor importance; that 
which has consumed the most time I believe five days have 
been already spent has been a proposition for imposing a tax 
of ten dollars on negroes imported into the United States. 
Progress was made so far as to have a bill engrossed for a third 
reading, when on motion it was recommitted to a select 
committee as the bill was after all found to be defective. 
Altho no man, I believe, has a greater aversion to slavery and 
the slave trade than myself, yet I felt it to be my duty to 
oppose this business in every stage of it. As it was a delicate 
subject for member from a state where slavery does not exist I 
found it necessary to discuss the subject on the floor of the 
House. I was advised when I first manifested an opposition 
to withdraw it and vote for the measure on account of the 
extreme unpopularity of slavery in the northern states. To 
this I could not accede, and altho there was at first but a small 
minority against the resolution, yet the subject grows less 
popular. The bill may pass our House, altho somewhat 
heavily, and probably will be lost in the Senate. 

I see more and more evidence dailyof a change in Randolph’s 
conduct and sentiments. I do not vouch for the truth of this, 
and I do not fully credit it, but I have heard it reported in the 
city that he should have said in private conversation, that 
the Democrats ought to go to Braintree and ask pardon of 
John Adams for abusing him and opposing him in the only 
practicable mode in which our nation|{’s] independence can be 
maintained. One thing is certain, he has evidenced much more 
hostility to France than Britain. Spain he says no longer 
exists as an independent nation. It is idle to talk of a dispute 
with Spain. In France our national character is also annihi- 
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lated. And Talleyrand has got the United States down among 
his list of contributors to the glory of the great nation along 
with Spain, Holland,Genoa,&c. He held no such language two 
years ago. I believe however it is no less true than melancholy, 
I know not, however, but he is now about to give us an 
interlude. He has revived his proposition of last session 
relating to an alteration of the tenure on which the judges hold 
their offices, and has given notice that he will call up the 
subject on Thursday next. I rest 
Your friend and brother, 


SAM’L TAGGART. 


* * * WN. B. I have only farther to add that this day 
the celebrated Duncan MacFarlan of hog stealing memory, 
alias the friend of the swinest multitude appeard, took the 
necessary oath and took his seat in Congress in order to add his 
useful labours to the exertions of his co-patriots in Congress, 
and to add one more name to the list of honourables of which 
our honourable body is composed. You may publish this 
note as far as it relates to him if you please. 


WASHINGTON, February 24, 1806. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * The Senate on Thursday last passed the bill which 
has been before them almost ever since the commencement of 
the session for prohibiting the trade with the Island of St. 
Domingo. It is made the order of the day for this day in the 
House of Representatives. It passed by the Senate by a large 
majority. Gen. Smith & Dr. Mitchell who signalized them- 
selves considerably against it at length voted for it. It is 
limited in its duration for one year and its operation may be 
suspended sooner at the pleasure of the President. The 
day the bill passed, I heard Mr. White of Delaware make a 
very able speech against it. I don’t know as I am fully 
possessed of the subject, altho I viewed Mr. White’s arguments 
unanswerable, but I did not hear much said on the other side. 
But whatever may be the policy of the bill, so far as the 
moving spring of some of our legislators is discoverable by 
actions, it would appear as if in legislating on our foreign 
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relations, their fears and their resentments moved them more 
than any other motives. The insulting menace of a brute of a 
fellow, miscalled a French Ambassador, back’d with the threat 
of Talleyrand to the same purpose, has blackened the blacks of 
St. Domingo blacker than nature made them, and convinced 
many of independent legislators that the trade is wrong. 

A gentle threat that if war was to take place between the 
United States and Spain, the French would unquestionably 
join Spain, joined with warm professions of friendship and a 
wish to mediate between the powers with an innuendo that 
money would effect a settlement, and put us in possesssion of 
the Floridas, I believe has had some influence in preventing 
certain measures and in promoting others which were agitated 
with closed doors. The avowed object of some was to settle 
with Spain at present on any terms so as to bring our whole 
force of gunboats, I suppose with our 100,000 militia, to bear 
upon Great Britain, probably aided with the whole pose of 
our resolutions for non-intercourse. Bonaparte’s rapid suc- 
cesses in Germany were going to put Great Britain completely 
in our power, and if she was not going to be finally conquered 
by France, she was going to be so intimidated that for fear of a 
rupture with the United States or for fear of losing our custom 
now when she was just about to be shut out from all market on 
the continent, she would immediately accede to all our 
demands. But now that there is a prospect of the tables 
turning, and Bonaparte is found to be not quite invincible 
but has felt very serious impressions from the Russian armies, 
I am apt to think fear is beginning to get the better of re- 
sentment, and I expect soon to hear that Britain has not been 
so much to blame as I thought her. Indeed, I believe never 
was a legislature more completely confounded or reduced to 
such a dilemna that they know not what to do. There is 
something said about adjourment for 60 days to wait the 
moving of the waters in Europe. Whether this or what will 
take place I know not. 

A bill has passed the Senate for the payment of all the 
witnesses summoned in the tryal of Judge Chase. It is the 
order of the day for this day. It was partially discussed in 
committee of the whole on Friday. Early and Jackson 
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spoke in favour of passing the bill as did Alston. Macon, 
Speaker, & Nicholson spoke against it. Something will 
depend upon the new members perhaps, as they had not their 
feelings excited and their honour pledged by appearing in the 
prosecution, they may turn the scale in favour of passing the 
bill. Randolph was not in the House, he has not been in [since] 
about the 4th, or 5th instant; he is very much indisposed. 

The negro bill has not yet passed. I believe it is to be read 
a third time today. I believe a majority of the House is 
heartily sick of it and wish it never had been introduced; 
probably, however, they have gone so far there will finally be a 
vote to pass it in our House. I know not of any thing farther 
worth mentioning. 

With regard to our secret proceedings reserve in speaking of 
them is pretty much worn away. It is pretty well understood 
that among other things, or indeed the only thing that was 
decided, was to pass a bill appropriating 2 millions of dollars 
for the extraordinary expenses of foreign intercourse, being 
generally understood as a first installment for the purchase of 
the Floridas from Spain, or rather her guardian France who 
will probably take care to pocket the money and save Spain 
the trouble. This will probably be another 15 million business 
and in some two or three years the settlement of a western 
boundary between Louisiana & New Mexico so as to extend a 
little farther beyond the morass some 10 or 15 millions more. 
These are the glorious times of economy. Wild land enough. 
Our money is not squandered on ships fortifications, armies, 
&e. This bill has passed the Senate and received the 
signature of the President. Ifa copy of it could be obtained I 
believe it will not be long before it should find its way into the 
public papers. The majority I think in favour of the passage 
of the bill was either 16 or 18, 54 or 56 to 72. In the majority 
were all the Demos. of Mass’tts. Mr. B—1 had the honour of 
introducing the subject into the House. In the minority were 
the major part of the Virginia delegation. But a more 
particular history of this business another time. 

I prepared a speech on the occasion with thoughts of 
delivering at the passage of the bill, but on account of the 
fatigue it would occasion, and fearing that the Federalists were 
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determined pretty much to be silent, I did not deliver it which 
I have rather regretted, because had it been delivered it might 
have some time been published for the entertainment of my 
friends. If it is not too heavy to send by mail I dont know 
but I shall send it for your amusement, and you may keep the 
manuscript till I return should I send it, when you consider the 
arrangement as the work of a single evening you will excuse 
inaccuracies. 

The Senate have voted to send an envoyto Britain, who will 
be the man is not known for certainty in public. Aaron Burr 
is talked of. He is now in Washington. He was here in the 
month of December and has made a rapid tour to South 
Carolina and is returned. A coalition is said to be formed 
between his party and the Clintonians in the State of New 
York, and it is suggested that he begin again to squint towards 
the Presidential chair at the next election. Burr’s talents 
none can dispute, but to see such a man exalted to the highest 
honours his country can bestow we may justly exclaim, 
O tempora,O mores. I feel a little delicacy about communicat- 
ing all the information contained in this letter to the public 
direct yet as it is here talked of publicly out of doors, I could 
wish, if as much talked of with you, I want to know whether 
the good people of Massachusetts want any more waste land. 


I rest yours, &c., &e. 
S. TAGGART. 


February 24, [1806.] 


The bill for paying the witnesses as well as the St. Domingo 
bill have been brought up today but are postponed, the latter 
will I expect be taken up tomorrow. I believe it will pass 
altho there are objections to some of the details. 

I have tried the package mentioned in my letter and find it 
is not over weight. Perhaps I shall send it so that it may 
arrive at Deerfield by the next mail. I know not but I have 
gone too far in my communications in my letter. I wish the 
facts to be publickly known, but I do not wish to take upon 
myself the responsibility of publishing, altho here they are 
just as well known out of doors as they are in; and I have heard 
today that the Spanish Ambassador [has] had the whole 
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information from a member of Congress. No one can guess 
who. Supposing such an intimation as this should be published 
without throwing the responsibility on me or on yourself, or 
on any particular person, I should have no objection; a little 
caution is perhaps as yet necessary. A communication of this 
sort, viz., it is now generally understood at Washington out of 
doors and is not contradicted, that the only measure carried 
into effect during the secret session of Congress was an appro- 
priation of two millions of dollars to enable the President to 
enter into a negotiation to purchase the Floridas of Spain. 
A biil for this purpose was then passed which has since passed 
the Senate and received the President’s signature. This isa 
sum to be paid in hand as a first installment in the purchase. 

I submit this to your discretion whether it can in any way be 
made public without incurring a needless reproach. 

N.B. It will not do to publish it in Greenfield & * * * 
[This letter is not signed in the original manuscript.] 


WASHINGTON, February 26, 1806. 
Dear Sir: 

Nothing farther is done as yet about the payment of the 
witnesses in the tryal of Judge Chase. The two days of this 
week have been principally taken up with the passage of 
the bill restricting the trade to St. Domingo. It passed by a 
large majority, all the Republicans but four voting in favour 
of it. These were Verplanck, New York, Crowninshield, 
Mass’tts, MacCreery, Maryland, Elliott, Vermont. The 
bill is limited to one year, and the President is empowered to 
suspend the operation of it at any time. Attempts were made 
to take off the limitation, and to extend it to three instead of 
one year, and to increase the penalty by burthening the whole 
commerce of the United States with the obligation to give 
bonds with sureties not to go to St. Domingo, but neither 
attempt succeeded. The provisions were in general considered 
as sufficiently severe and many I believe swallowed the bill 
rather hardly. I can view the measure merely as a peace 
offering to France in submission to her imperious mandates. 
I make no doubt it will be nearly equally gratifying to Great 
Britain as it will enable her to monopolize the trade of St. 
Domingo. 
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But I fear it will be attended with serious consequences to 
the United States. There cannot I think remain adoubt on the 
first knowledge of this law, the blacks will seize and confiscate 
all the American property in the Island, and it is well if 
they stop here from the ferocious character of the banditti. 
It could not be thought strange were they to massacre every 
American they may get in their power. Should they be 
driven by desperation to seek subsistence on the ocean it will 
bring an Algiers into our bosom and by multiplying piracies 
may go far towards delaying our West India commerce. One 
thing which rendered the southern states so much against this 
commerce was the peculiar aversion they have to considering 
any people with a black skin as free and independent, thinking 
it will have in time a bad effect on their own blacks. Here I 
think they are mistaken in their policy. Should these 
barbarians be driven to the ocean they will I think be much 
more dangerous to the southern blacks and have much 
greater opportunities to communicate their principles to them 
and excite insurrections among them than by feeding them at 
home and letting them raise coffee and other articles for the 
consumption of the United States. * * * 

Yours, 
8. TAGGART. 


Wasuineton, March 3d, 1806. 

Dear Sir: 

* * * Tremember in the summer of the year 1790 I went 
a journey to Saratoga Springs, Congress then sat in the City 
of New York. I saw in my journey a New York paper which 
had in it rather a burlesque on their proceedings. They were 
represented as a famous literary society collected in that city 
from all parts of the continent for the purpose of preparing 
and publishing certain literary works which were to astonish 
and enlighten the world. The first in the catalogue was a 
treatise on trifling in folio, showing the method of trifling away 
four hours in the day to the greatest advantage; the second 
was the art of milking a ram and several others whose titles I 
have forgot. 

I have several times thought that the proceedings of this 
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winter might give occasion for a new edition of the treatise 
on trifling with large additions and improvements, a large 
appendix at least if not one entire new volume. I cannot say 
we have trifled away the past week and have done nothing. 
We have passed one important bill which has since received 
the President’s signature, viz., for interdicting trade with the 
Island of St. Domingo. And we have a second time proceeded 
so far upon a bill for imposing the ten dollar tax upon negroes 
imported into South Carolina as to have it a second time 
engrossed for a third reading; and instead of passing it, it is 
again recommitted to a committee of seven, to new-model it 
and try to bring in something that will go down. The friends 
of the bill find the difficulties I suggested to be very serious 
ones; they cannot as yet frame a bill on the subject which they 
will aggree to pass. 

On Friday last the subject of fortifying ports and harbours 
was brought up and underwent considerable discussion but 
no vote was taken on it. I thought there was rather the 
appearance of a majority in favour of the measure. 

We have not begun upon our difficulties with Great Britain, 
the document from the treasury has not been yet com- 
municated to us, it will appear in a day or two. This is a 
document which I wish to possess but I don’t want it with a 
view to be informed how I shall vote on our non-intercourse 
resolution. I suppose them to be both impracticable and 
impolitic. 

There is much speculation here about the secret expedition 
out at New York under Gen. Miranda; and you will find by the 
papers that an attempt is making in certain queries addressed 
to Mr. Madison to implicate the Government. These are 
supposed to come from the pen of Marquis Yrujo. Whether 
there are any grounds for the insinuations I know not. Certain 
it is Miranda was here, and I think it probable waited both on 
the President & Mr. Madison. I hope for no improper end. 
But that a man who could write Mazzei letters, and hire Cal- 
lender to defame the former administration, a man who, 
when Secretary of State, could hold a language official and a 
language confidential, to the minister of certain powers; and 
could send public messages and confidential messages, and 
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messages super-confidential, clashing with both the others, 
might in connection with his ministers pursue a crooked policy 
in their conduct with foreign nations which has contributed in 
some measure to our embarassments, is not impossible. 
Charity hopeth all things; pretty certain it is that if the 
Spanish Marquis’s conduct has been extraordinary, the treat- 
ment he has received has been a little so. Should the court of 
Spain vindicate the cause of their Ambassador it may take— 
dollars for a peace offering without purchasing Florida. 
Whisper says dispatches of rather an unpleasant nature have 
been lately received from Spain, but as we have no account of 
any arrival I rather semble the reception of any kind. With 
respect to our proceedings in relation to British aggressions, it 
is my opinion that dispatches from Europe would give us more 
light than documents from the treasury. Should the combined 
forces of Russia and Austria be finally successful, and Bona- 
parte be driven out of Germany our proceedings will be very 
moderate and pacific; but should he be finally victorious, and 
be able to dictate a peace on the continent and Great Britain 
again have to contend a lane with his gigantic power, we will no 
doubt rise in our demands. I judge the sentiments of many 
by the expressions of one. I heard one member say a few days 
ago that he hoped Bonaparte would keep his ground until we 
settled our difficulties with Britain, and then he did not care 
how soon he got a thrashing. Lest you should think the 
manuscript I spoke of sending the beginning of last week 
should have miscarried I must say that I have not yet sent it. 
To send or not to send that is the question which I have not 
yet determined. 


Yours, &e. 
S. TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, March 7, 1806. 
Dear Sir: 

If you call this a letter I promise you it will be a short one. 
A law has passed the House sofar as to be engrossed for a third 
reading to compensate all the witnesses in the tryal of Judge 
Chase; the bill first passed the Senate. It was moved in the 
House to amend the bill by inserting a clause to limit the 
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compensation to the witnesses summoned in behalf of the 
government and carried in committee of the whole when the 
House was thin, and by several members the nature of the 
amendment was not attended to. When the proceedings of 
the committee of the whole were acted on in the House, 
members were more generally in their seats, and the question 
was taken by yeas and nays to disaggree to the modification 
of the committee of the whole, and restore the bill to the form 
in which it came from the Senate and carried by, I believe, a 
majority of 5, 54, 59, or 56, 59 I am uncertain which. The 
bill is to be read a third time today. 

The bill for a partial non-importation from Great Britain 
still hangs in the Senate. This committee have struck out a 
number of articles on the list in the bill which passed the House 
of Representatives which was predicated exactly on Nichol- 
son’s resolution. But no decision has yet been on the bill. 

Saturday, the day was a considerable part of it spent upon a 
motion of Randolph’s for printing the secret message of the 
President with the journal already published. The scene 
would have been laughable had it not been that the dignity of 
the nation was evidently committed by the confusion of their 
representatives. Randolph gave notice that he was about to 
introduce something in relation to the secret journal the day 
before, and the galleries were full after a scene of confusion, 
which tho it excited laughter at the time was a subject of 
serious reflection. The House adjourned in confusion with- 
out doing anything. Randolph gave pretty fully expression 
of the measures of the Government, and repeated his denuncia- 
tion of the Secretary of State made before in secret conclave. 
I suppose the subject will be again reassumed today. Nothing 
can exceed the consternation occasioned to some by the 
publication of the secret journal, Famine, War, Pestilence, 
Earthquakes, &c. are evils of minor importance compared with 
the hazard of their dear popularity. To defeat any farther 
publication the confusion was rais’don Saturday. * * * 


I rest, Yours, 
S. TAGGART. 
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WasuHincton, March 12, 1806. 
Dear SIR: 

* * * Seven days have now been spent in discussing 
Gregg’s resolution without coming to any decision. The 
names of the speakers on former days you will find in the 
papers. To-day Jackson occupied about an hour before he 
closed his observations begun yesterday. He was followed by 
Mr. Rhea of Tennessee, who in a speech of about half an 
hour grumbled out something in such a low voice and in- 
articulate manner that but few heard it. Then followed a 
number of explanations from former speakers who said they 
had been either misunderstood or misrepresented. When 
Mr. Early moved for the committee to rise in order to their 
being discharged from any farther consideration of the resolu- 
tion, this motion was negatived by a majority of four or five, 
when Crowninshield favoured us with a second speech in 
favour. No question has been taken, and I expect that 
tomorrow morning the motion will be to postpone any farther 
consideration of that resolution for the present in order to 
take up another. Many voted against the committees rising 
who are against the resolution, but wished for a final disposition 
of it expecting it would not carry. It seems to be the general 
impression that that resolution will be negatived. 

Whether anything will be adopted as a substitute is un- 
certain. Our wise men are pretty much in the situation of the 
man who proposed circumcising his females. Something must 
be done, they don’t very well know what, but it is above all 
things necessary to vent our indignation against Britain in 
some way or another. No Federalist has spoken on the sub- 
ject. It seems to be their determination to let the majority 
manage all these affairs in their own way, without doing any- 
thing farther than give a simple vote. I am not perfectly 
satisfied that this is the correct course, and had made arrange- 
ments to have spoken, but I yielded to what appeard to be the 
general opinion. I shall not now speak upon it in committee 
of the whole. Should it pass in committee and the report be 
brought before the House, I shall think it my duty to oppose it. 
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I don’t hardly know which I am most opposed to the resolution 
itself, or the arguments by which it is opposed. 
More another time. 
Yours, 
S. TAGGART. 


WasuHineTton, March 13, 1806. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * Today Gregg’s resolution was dismissed for the 
present without any question being taken on it. His friends 
I believe found they could not carry it, therefore they were 
willing thus quietly to let it go to sleep. It is now liable, it is 
true, to be called up at any time. But I believe the bauling 
won’t be disturb[ed]. It was today moved to postpone the 
subject generally, as we might soon be expected to receive 
important news from Europe which might materially affect 
the course of our deliberations; but the motion was lost by a 
small majority. I expect we will go into the consideration of 
Nicholson’s tomorrow. Nicholson himself was in favour of 
the postponement. 

Some precious confessions are leaking out. Randolph 
made another speech of considerable length today. He had on 
former occasions thrown out several hints that we had no 
cabinet, or that we had only an invisible irresponsible cabinet, 
a set of political undershapen or of invisible go-betweens 
between the Executive and the Representatives of the 
nation. Today he has come out in full. On the following 
occasion, on the 17th of January near the close of our secret 
session, and after all the main questions had been decided. 
Important despatches from Europe were communicated by the 
House, both relating to our difficulties with Spain and England 
closely connected with the subject of our deliberation, which 
had they been communicated sooner would probably have 
naturally altered the course of the discussions and the state of 
the vote. These despatches he informed us were in Washing- 
ton before the 20th of December, as he knew from this cir- 
cumstance that he received letters from Mr. Monroe at 
London by the same arrival of the same date with the 
despatches, and that on the 16th of January one of the heads of 
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department who ought to be consulted on all important 
affairs of the nation, knew not that any such despatches were in 
existence. He added that among several other expressions 
which I partly do not recollect and I did not have time to 
write, that an Executive who does not place confidence in the 
Representatives of the nation cannot or need not (I don’t 
know precisely which is the expression he used) expect that the 
nation would long place confidence in him. As I wish to put 
this into the Post Office this evening I have time for no more. 


From your friend, 
S. TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, March 17, 1806. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * I cannot now give you much more intelligence 
about Congress proceedings. On Saturday the House did not 
sit. On the 14th, Friday, Mr. Nicholson’s resolution was 
called up. Mr. Mumford of New York spoke in favour of it, 
or rather in favour of Gregg’s resolution. He made an 
apology when he began for his being a merchant and un- 
acquainted with publick speaking. He communicated con- 
siderable mercantile information and gave an affecting 
history of the interruptions and vexations of our commerce. 
Mr. Chandler, Dist. Maine also talked a while half an hour or 
more. I did not hear him. 

Randolph replied not quite with his usual violence; he 
observed in general that gentlemen could all point out the 
disease, but he wanted to hear the remedy pointed out. No 
man had offered a single reason to prove the present measure 
to be the proper one. He did not, however, forget to compli- 
ment the gentlemen on their parliamentary economy in 
delivering speeches on one resolution which were composed for 
another. I have heard it said that when the President heard 
of Randolph’s attack upon him on the floor of the House, he 
was so affected that he shed tears, and said the newspaper 
scurrility he did not regard, but such an attack was more than 
he very well knew how to bear. A gentleman connected with 
the war office with whom I had some conversation on the 
subject, observed that he should have thought of that when he 
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countenanced much more severe as well as unfounded attacks, 
upon better men at a time when he could with the greatest care 
have repelledthem. * * * 

The game is already begun for a next President. Jefferson 
is out of the question. If they would suffer themselves to 
speak out I believe his popularity is rapidly declining among 
his friends. I think I can see the appearances of old age 
advancing. It is natural for expectants to court the rising 
sun. Randolph observed the other day that when he arrived 
at the seat of Government, at the commencement of the 
session such was the critical situation of our foreign relation 
that he expected every gentleman’s eye to be directed 
across the Atlantic to England, France and Spain, when 
behold almost every eye was directed to the house half way 
between the Capitol and Georgetown. Who shall be its 
future occupant? Who shall be our next President? was the 
question. Federalists out of the question. No less than three 
Democratic candidates are named. Burr, Madison and 
Monroe, and no doubt everything that intrigue can effect will 
be done for all the three. The intent of the coalition between 
the Burrites and Clintonians, in New York, is supposed to be 
first to bring Burr forward in oposition to Lewis as a candidate 
for Governor, and if that succeeds to make it the stepping 
stone towards the presidency. It is thought the Virginia 
int’rest will be thrown in the scale in favour of Monroe in 
opposition to Madison. Should he succeed in effecting a 
favourable adjustment of our difficulties with the Court of 
Great Britain, it will be improved by his partizans a stepping 
stone to elevate him to the presidency. It is suggested that 
Madison is jealous of Monroe, and wishes to send an Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Court of St. James to eclipse him if 
possible. Perhaps if they overturn overturn overturn he whose 
right it is may— 

You have doubtless, as well as myself, read with surprise and 
astonishment the late accounts from Europe. If they are 
correct, of which there is too much reason to believe, altho I 
find them still scrupled, Bonaparte’s success on the continent is 
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complete. England probably will again have to contend alone 
against a power become more gigantic by success. 

I think it is peculiarly unfortunate that there are so many 
points of collision between us and Great Britain at present. 
The British fleet, should the late intelligence be correct, is the 
only barrier in the way of our being swallowed up in our turn 
by the tremendous vortex which threatens to devour every- 
thing. Indeed, after some of our late proceedings, particularly 
the passage of the St. Domingo bill, and the secret bill for re- 
purchasing West Florida, we can hardly be called independent. 
Now some of our Republicans begin to feel it. Mr. Clark of 
Virginia observed to me the morning after the late intelli- 
gence was received, that if Bonaparte succeeded in humbling 
England, it would not be long before he would dictate to us 
what we should print in our papers, and what we should say or 
rather what we should not say on the floor of Congress. 

However serious our complaints are against Britain, I 
believe her conduct has not been altogether without cause on 
our part. The policy of Great Britain in all her wars with 
France has been to distress her on the ocean. In this she has, 
in general in former wars, succeeded so effectually as to drive 
her from that element altogether. Her being cut off from her 
foreign and her colonial commerce has usually disturbed her 
so in her finances as to compel her to put an end to the wars. 
Since the United States have risen as an important neutral 
power, particularly in a commercial point of view, France 
and Spain by opening their ports to a neutral commerce in 
time of war which are shut in time of peace, are enabled to 
carry on a commerce with their colonies and with the East 
Indies, and the British are cut off from the priviledge of annoy- 
ing them in one of their most vulnerable places. It is con- 
tended that the business of clearing and reshipping the same 
goods is only an evasion of established rules, and the necessity 
of the case urges them at present to a rigorous enforcement 
in order to prevent a trade so important to their enemies. 
The dispute between the two powers is long and intricate, and 
int’rest operates powerfully on both sides. On the one side a 
gainful commerce, which is believed to be fair is interrupted, 
and on the other assistance is in this direct way rendered to the 
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enemies of Britain in a way which enables them to protract 
thewar. * * 
Your friend & brother, 


SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, March 24, 1806. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * JT send you in four packages an account of Jeffer- 
son’s hobby,more Louisiana. To me it is neither very instruc- 
tive nor entertaining. But when the subject was brought up 
it was so pleasing that a vote was obtained to print so many 
that I have six for my share. I don’t know what to do with 
them and know not very well how to carry them on my return. 
I thought I would break some of them to pieces and dispense 
them among my friends by mail. You are welcome to this 
Qua re. 

How do you like Randolph’s speech? He is proceeding as he 
has begun. On Friday during a closed door session he made a 
pointed attack upon Mr. Madison for concealing important 
despatches in order to aid the scheme of propitiating France 
with money to effect a settlement with Spain, and I expect he 
will repeat it with open doors. This week is the discussion of 
a bill founded on Nicholson’s resolution. Randolph is an 
excellent fellow to pull down, altho I have no great opinion of 
his talents for building up. In the present instance I believe 
he has pretty good ground to stand on. He is tearing off 
marks with a pretty rude hand it is true, but I believe they 
must come. I believe if the truth was known the administra- 
tion are trembling for their very existence. Several members 
have declared openly, some of them rather with sentiments of 
indignation, that had not these despatches been concealed 
and they obliged to legislate in the dark, their votes would have 
been different from what they were, Nicholson, Clay, of Penn., 
Masters, Rea. 

On Friday last we had a closed door session of about 2 hours. 
The intention of it was to take off the injunction of secrecy 
from our late proceedings. No direct vote was taken on the 
question. By amajority of 10 a vote was obtained to postpone 
a final vote on the subject until Monday night. Besides the 
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appropriation business which is pretty generally known, 
several other things are nugger muggerd in secret, which if 
they were fairly before the public, would I believe give a very 
different direction to the public mind from what it has now, 
and cover some particular characters with—something else 
than honour. 

For two days last week the House did no business on account 
of the death of Gen. Jackson. It has always been the custom 
to adjourn when a death is announced. This was done on 
Wednesday and on Thursday his funeral was attended. The 
Gen. was 49 years of age; his complaint was a dropsy. His 
constitution was worn out with agitation, fatigue and in- 
temperance.. * * * 

Your friend, &c. 
8. TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, March 3lst, 1806. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * The bill for a partial non-importation has been 
passed since I wrote last; it is to take place Nov. 15th. The 
passage of it was rather the point of compromise obtained by 
dint of concurring than any real union of sentiment. Many of 
those who voted for it would be glad it would not pass the 
Senate, and many voted on the presumption that it never 
would be carried into effect. It was passed ostensibly, 
however, by a large majority. It has not yet passed the 
Senate that I know of. Randolph did not go largely into its 
merits on its passage. He contented himself with a few sar- 
castic observations on the strength and national dignity of the 
measure. He said that after all the flourishing of gentlemen 
about taking high ground and strong measures and asserting 
our dignity we were presented with a mere milk and water 
thing,a dish of chicken broth and water gruel,a bill which none 
of its supporters possessed of common sense, suppose can ever 
be carried into effect and that its title ought to be an act 
giving additional ecouragement to custom house perjury than 
anything else. I shall forbear giving my sentiments on it 
until I see you. 

A bill making the appearance of making some compensation 
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to Georgia claimants passed the Senate, but has been rejected 
by the House of Representatives so that business has been 
laid asleep for the present session. 

I may perhaps have occasion to make an apology for the 
levity of the following narrative. It, I acknowledge, partakes 
considerably of the ludicrous. On the evening of the 26th, I 
believe, some mischievous demon whether it was old Satan 
himself or some friend of an inferior grade is not stated, 
attempted Vi & Armis to carry off James Sloan. The partic- 
ulars of this most wonderful affair, so far as they have come to | 
my knowledge are as follows: Mr. Sloan on that evening 
went to a neighbouring house to pay an evening visit to his 
friend Samuel Maclay one of the Senators of Pennsylvania. 
During the time when they were engaged in familiar friendly 
chat a knock was heard at the door. Mr. Maclay says, 
“Come in.”’ The noise still continued in the passage but no 
person entered. Sloan thinking the stranger could not open 
the door, and thinking Maclay to be rather tardy or impolite, 
arose and opened the door, when mirabile dictu instead of a 
friendly neighbour monstrum norrendum informe ingens a 
spectre of a most hideous and terrific form exceeding in horror 
all the drawings of Bunyan’s devils stood in the passage; but 
upon the door opening march’d in, seized Sloan by the hand 
and attempted to take him off. But the latter being reluctant 
to go just then and the demon not being remarkably violent, 
he let go his prey and sat down quietly for a few minutes and 
then withdrew without saying a word. 

Sloan says the fiend appeared to be about the size of friend 
Sly. You will conclude that he was no chicken and as Sloan 
is very small he would not have served him for more than a 
mouthful. So far the business is farcical enough. On the 
next evening something more serious happened. Some real 
fiend or fiends entered the chambers of several members of 
Congress while they slept and plundered them of their 
watches, pocket books and cloathing to a large amount. 
Willis Altson told me he estimated his loss at 300 dollars. It 
included an excellent repeating gold watch valued at 160 
dollars. The pocket books, after rifling them of their contents 
which were valuable and scattering such papers as were of no 
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use to the pilferer, were left near the homes where they were 
taken. Mr. Shuneman of New York was more fortunate than 
some others. He lost his watch which he says was of small 
value, his pocket book was taken containing 140 dollars in 
bills, but fortunately a bill of 100 dollars was rolled up in a 
small bit of a newspaper so that it was not suspected to be of 
any value. This be found near his pocket book, probably the 
whole amount plundered amounted to 6 or 700 dollars. No 
account of the thief or thieves as yet; they must have been 
well acquainted with the houses when they perpetrated the 
villiany. Sloan’s demon is blamed, but he is probably inno- 
cent but if guilty I presume he esteemed the articles purloined 
of more value than the little withered carcass of James Sloan. 
* * * 


Your friend, 
SAMUEL TAGGART. 


N.B. It was observed that when the fiend like apparation 
attempted to seize Sloan, Mr. Maclay did not appear to be at 
all surprized, but whether this arose from his nerves being of a 
firmer tone than Sloan’s, or from some knowledge of a plot is 
not stated. It seems that whether a real fiend or one com- 
posed of flesh and blood, he knew his man. 


WASHINGTON, April 2d, 1806. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * A few days ago it was in contemplation to ad- 
journ on the 14th of April. * * * That prospect is now 
over, and a close of the session at present appears like a 
tantalus cup or a jack a lantern which constantly recedes 
as you approach it. On the 21st ult. Mr. David R. Williams, 
a member from South Carolina, caused the galleries to be 
cleared, and introduced a resolution to take off the 
injunction of secrecy from our closed door proceedings in 
January last. A lengthy debate ensued in which Randolph 
threw out some very severe things against Madison in which 
I believe, I partly stated in a former letter. A motion was 
then made to postpone a farther consideration of the subject 
until Monday the 31 which was carried so that no vote was 
then taken on the main question. On Monday a motion to 
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clear the galleries was made by Dr. Leib and the subject 
again taken up, when after a session of more than six hours 
in which Randolph spoke more than three, and after every 
expedient to evade the question which ingenuity could devise 
has been tryed, it was finally carryed to take off the injunction 
by a small majority of, I believe, four or five, so that we 
may now blab as much as we please. 

To you however I have nothing to tell in addition to what 
you know already, unless it was perhaps to give a little sketch 
of Monday’s debate, but to do justice to it neither the short 
limits of a letter nor my imperfect recollection will allow. 
Randolph’s invective knew no bounds; he spar’d none who 
came in his way. It would have been an amusing sight toa 
Federalist from Massachusetts, and not an unedifying one to 
a Democrat to take a peep into the House of Representatives 
and contemplate the phiz of Varnum, Bidwell and others while 
writhing under the lash. What made the biting sarcasm of 
which he is the most perfect master of any man I ever knew, 
to be the most severely felt was that they contained whole- 
some and important, tho unpleasant and unpalatable truths. 
It is notorious that the present administration obtained their 
situation by base and dishonourable means. It is painful, 
no doubt, to have the mask torn off, and Randolph is doing 
it with no very gentle hand. 

I will give you one or two sentences verbatim which I took 
down at the time for a taste: “I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the principal part of the mischiefs which this nation 
has experienced for the last two years, have proceeded from 
the King’s Closet, and the keeper of that closet,’”’ meaning 
the President, and the Secretary of State, ‘I consider the 
matter as fairly at issue, whether this nation is to be governed 
by a secret Machiavelian invisible, irresponsible cabinet, or 
by the principles of the Constitution. I am prepared to 
abide that issue.” He said that however the administration 
might succeed in hoodwinking the nation for a time it was a 
state of things which could not last, and he was let too far 
into their secrets for them to hoodwink him. 

He repeated and amplified his charges against Madison 
on a former day. He charged the administration with ne- 
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gotiating loans unauthorized by law, and applying to the 
committee of ways and means for an appropriation to cover 
them, but that that committee was so mulish as to hang back, 
and that notes, for the payment of which the faith of govern- 
ment has been illegally pledged, were now running out at the 
bank. He stated that an attempt has been made to draw the 
two millions out of the treasury in order to commence a 
negotiation for the purchase of the Floridas before any appro- 
priation had been made by law for that purpose. Eppes, 
the President’s son in law then rose and observed that he 
had heard such a report himself out of doors, and that he 
did not scruple his colleague had heard and believed it; but 
that he had information from the highest authority, he did 
not hesitate to say from the President himself, that the report 
was wholly without foundation. Randolph, after some 
pretty severe retorts on the impropriety of introducing the 
President’s name in debate, observed that let the statement 
of his colleague be derived from what quarter it would, it 
was incorrect as he was able to substantiate it. This was a 
civil way of giving a great man the lie direct; and indeed, the 
enquiry itself was pretty much like a husband whose wife 
was accused of unfaithfulness to his bed, enquiring at her to 
know the truth. 

His severe retorts upon individuals I have no room to 
notice. I cannot, however, pass over one upon Smilie. 
Smilie construed some things he had said as a reflection upon 
his country, and answered it by a long enconium upon Ireland 
and the great men it had produced. Randolph replied that 
he meant no reflection upon any man’s country, for altho 
Ireland might have produced rather more than its quota of 
blackguards, the many distinguished eminent men it had 
produced were a fair balance. That a gentleman and a man 
of honour was the same in every country, and that the honour 
of real Irish gentlemen was proverbial. That it was no 
disgrace for any man to be a native of that country, but as to 
the converse of that proposition, or whether a man may not 
be a disgrace to the country, he said nothing. 

But glancing at the administration was not confined 
entirely to Randolph. The concealing the despatches 
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important to our deliberations for so long a time as four weeks 
when so necessary to the discussions on which we were engaged, 
has excited Randolph’s indignation, and filled many others 
with disgust. J. Clay observed that by concealing important 
imformation the people were kept ignorant of facts they ought 
to know and that if fair, impartial information, the feelings 
of the public mind would be very different from what they 
were at present. The public ought to know that while our 
Ambassador at London had been treated with the politeness 
due to a gentleman at least France had prohibited Spain 
from treating with us, and imperiously threatened us with war 
if we persisted in our claims upon Spain, and that the latter 
has refused to treat with our envoys and almost kicked them 
out of doors. The nation ought to know why we were disposed 
to act as the bullys of Great Britain and the cullys of France, 
that for his part he was ashamed of the vote he had given in 
secret conclave, that he wished to meet the public and vindi- 
cate himself in the best manner he could. 

Nicholson observed that the argument for still keeping on 
the injunction of secrecy, i. e., lest a publication should tend 
to defeat the object in view had no weight with him, he was 
free to declare that if he had not been compelled to legislate 
in the dark of the contents of the despatches which had been 
kept back, he pretended not to say from what motive had been 
communicated to him before he was called to give his vote, it 
would have been different from what it was, and that he 
hoped in God the negotiations would be defeated. This 
declaration, however, was on the 21st of March, on the 31st 
Nicholson was not present. Numbers among whom Masters, 
Clay, Nicholson, Elliott & Bedinger have declared that had 
they known the contents of the despatches their conduct 
would have been different. 

Thus far for I wrote in the morning before I went to the 
House, had I then known that the whole of our secret 
journal with the report of the secret committee would have 
been published in the paper herewith transmitted, perhaps 
some of the preceding observations might have been spared, 
but as it is I shall still send them. As a result of the whole 
I shall make an observation or two. I am far from viewing 
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Randolph as a correct politician or from approving his 
present line of conduct in the gross. His impetuosity of 
temper is constantly hurrying him into imprudence, some- 
times of the grossest kind as well as sometimes the most 
unmerited scurrility towards his opponents. Some instances 
of that have occurred so gross as to be pass’d all endurance. 
I have no high estimation of his talents for building up a 
system, but for pulling down probably none can exceed him, 
and certainly he never made such a display of talents during 
the time I have been acquainted with him, as during 
the present session. Respecting commerce and commercial 
pursuits, he has all the prejudices of a Virginian, and evidently 
does not understand the subject. 

Some time ago I had some discourse with Mr. Clark, one of 
the most sensible and candid Virginians, on the subject of 
commerce and the prejudices of Virginia planters against 
merchants. He introduced the subject himself by observing 
that there was a great difference between our merchants in the 
north and those of the south; that our merchants were 
principally native citizens whose int’rest, habits, and feelings 
were identified with those of the great mass of the people. 
This was not the case with theirs, they were almost all foreign- 
ers who had no common int’rest with the body of the people, 
that their most wealthy merchants rarely owned a real estate 
worth 2000 dollars; that their sole object was to make their 
fortunes many of them cared little by what means, and when 
their fortunes were made it was usual for them to return to 
Europe carrying their fortunes with them; this he said was 
one principal ground of the Virginia prejudice against mer- 
chants. Indeed, I could not but view a predilection for the 
game of commerce as materially influencing the decisions of 
this House. [this letter is unfinished in the original manuscript, 
and is followed by an advertisement of Patrick T. M’Dermot}. 

Here you have the advertisement itself. 


Advertisement. 
The subscriber continues to write or to assist in composing 
circular letters for those gentlemen in Congress who have not 
had the same advantages of a literary education, or who may 
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be less acquainted with the real state of the Union than him- 
self (at his old place of abode). His price is ten dollars for 
composing an entire letter of one sheet, or in proportion for 
any short or long letter on any subject. 


PATRICK T. M’DERMOT. 
April 5, 1806. 


N. B. He trusts the success which those gentlemen who have 
before employed him have met with by being reelected to 
Congress is alone a sufficient recommendation for future 
patronage. P. T. M’DR. 


WaAsHINGTON, April 20, 1806. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * Towards the close of the session yesterday the 
Senate was employed upon the nomination of an Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Court of London, and I suppose confirmed 
the nomination of this, however I am not certain. Our House 
adjourned at a late hour about 5 o’clock, and left the Senate 
in session. The person nominated for that mission is Mr. 
William Pinkney of Maryland a gentleman of distinguished 
talents and very respectable character, who has resided 
several years in London in the character of an agent in behalf 
of the State of Maryland. He has always been considered as 
a Federalist. During the warmest bickerings of party in the 
middle states he was abroad from his native country. Since 
his return which was in the summer or autumn of 1804, he has 
not entered deeply into the distinction of party, but gentlemen 
who are intimate with him say that his Federal principles are 
unchanged. It is thought by many to be as judicious an 
appointment as could have been made, and must pass for an 
offset against Armstrong’s appointment to Spain. 

I find our advocates for the Florida purchase are beginning 
to have long faces about the business. What secret intelli- 
gence they received I don’t know, but they begin to express 
some at least, one on the floor of the House and others 
more privately, that there is little prospect of its succeeding. 
Whether it is the battle of Austerlitz which they expect will 
cause the dons and their friend Bonaparte to rise in their 
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demands, or whether it is something else which they expect 
will hinder I know not. 

On the 17 instant we had in the city a sample of that 
increasing Gothic barbarity which is the disgrace of our 
country, I mean a duel between a Dr. Smith and a Dr. Archer, 
the one of the army and the other of the navy, in which the 
latter was shot thro the body. He was first reported to be 
dead but he was alive yesterday morning, but no hopes of 
his recovery. The particulars so far as I have heard them 
were these. At a ball which was at a Col. Wharton’s the 
commanding officer of the marines, Lieut. Wormley, I know 
not whether of the navy or the marines, asked Miss Danielson, 
Mrs. Eaton’s daughter who is in the city with Gen. Eaton, to 
dance. She excused herself saying she had danced consider- 
able and was tired, and declined. Wormley took it as an 
affront, and threw out some ungenerous expressions upon the 
young lady. Eaton was not present. Dr.Smith told Wormley 
that it was ungenerous and ungentlemanly to make such an 
attack upon the young lady when she had nobody to protect 
her, and said he would inform Gen. Eaton which he accordingly 
did. This brought on something like a fracas between 
Eaton and Wormley which was stopped by the officers 
present interposing. Wormley then went to make an attack 
upon Dr. Smith for informing Eaton. He proved to be 
unequal! to the task, and Smith whipped him severely. After- 
wards he sent a challenge to Dr. Smith by the hand of Dr. 
Archer. Smith in answer observed that Wormley was no 
gentleman, and that he conceived himself under no obligation 
to meet such scoundrel and poltroon. Archer rather resented 
the treatment of his friend. Smith told him if he felt himself 
obligated to espouse Wormley’s cause as he considered him a 
gentleman he would meet him. He accepted the invitation, 
they met and Archer fell. It may be truely said of him 
should it cost him his life, as is probable, that he died as a fool 
dieth. For even according to the laws of honour, cruel 
absurd and wicked as they are, he was under no obligation 
to engage in a quarrel in which he had no concern. 

Your friend, &c. 
S. TAGGART. 
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N.B. Don’t you think I may begin to look up? I under- 
stand I had one vote in the town of Shelburne for Governor. 
Five years ago last November I had a few votes in Shelburne 
for member of Congress, at a time when I had no more thought 
of an election to a seat there than I have now of obtaining the 
Governor’s chair. I told James Sloan yesterday that I 
expected to be Governor of Massachusetts when he was Vice- 
President this in teneatu— 


WASHINGTON, January 19, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * Besides a number of small bills which it is needless 
to particularize during the course of the past week, the follow- 
ing of more importance have passed the House of Represent- 
atives, tho as yet they have not passed the other branch, viz., 
an act to punish certain crimes against the United States. 
This bill when it was first reported contained some extraordi- 
nary provisions, viz., one to punish a man by obliging him to 
find security for his good behaviour, or in default of finding 
such security, to imprison him because there was ground to 
suspect he might commit a crime hereafter. This section was 
struck out of the bill. As a substitute Bidwell proposed 
another section of the following import, that if a person should 
be laid under bonds to be of good behaviour, should go out of 
the United States and under a foreign jurisdiction commit 
another offence, that his recognizance should be forfeited. A 
small majority I think four adopted this section in committee 
of the whole, but when it came to be reconsidered in the 
House it was attackd so severely in front and rear, that not 
more than nine or ten rose in favour of Bidwell’s hopeful 
offspring; and indeed supposing a man who was laid under 
bonds should be guilty of a capital crime in a foreign country, 
and be punished accordingly should by the same act forfeit a 
recognizance given in the United States, it would be literally 
being hang’d and paying forty shillings. Bidwell, by the bye, 
appears to be getting quite down. 

Another bill pass’d is to empower the President to accept the 
services of 30,000 volunteers if he needs them and can get 
them. One of these acts is designed I suppose to catch Col. 
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Burr, and the other to hang him or do something more 
grievous; and I think he almost ought to be hanged for 
frightening our administration so horribly. What other 
crimes and misdemeanors he has been guilty of I know not, 
nor shall I blot my paper with reports about. 

Those rumours which you have such an abundance in the 
public prints are many of them so vague so improbable so 
quixotical and so contradictory that I must leave their 
developement to the great discoverer, time, and I presume 
you are tir’d of hearing or reading them. With many of our 
wise men, however, as it is said to be a plan in hostility to the 
Spaniards as well as for the dismemberment of the Union, 
it must be a plan concerted with the British. France and 
Spain you know have always been so friendly to the United 
States, and Bonaparte in particular is such a firm friend to all 
Republicks, that it would be little less than high treason to 
suspect him of any views hostile to the peace, happiness and 
prosperity of the United States. It is true to some faithless 
folks there are a great many circumstances to stagger this 
belief; of these the Spanish conspiracy in Kentucky as long 
ago as the year 1793 to dismember the Union is some one of the 
least prominent; and on Friday last Joseph Clay had the 
audacity to state on the floor of the House to the following 
effect: if Burr’s conspiracy is a British plan and hostile to 
the Spaniards as well as the United States, why has not the 
Spanish Ambassador complained of it as a breach of neutrality 
and called upon the Government to suppress it. But not a 
word of complaint from either France or Spain while on the 
contrary, it is well known that during the last winter Yrujo 
& Burr were night after night closeted together; still it must be 
a British plan. 

Two other bills were passed this week, one repealing the 
duty upon salt and continuing the 2 & 4% per cent for 
another year. This bill it is thought so far as relates to the 
repeal will be lost in the Senate. I always thought the tax on 
salt rather an injudicious one, and if any part of the revenue 
could be spar’d that was as proper as any to begin the reduction. 
But altho I voted for the bill which seemed to be a measure 
recommended by the executive, yet for myself I rather doubt 
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the policy of making any reduction of the revenue in the 
present state of our country. Could we be assured of the 
continuance of tranquility, of which there is at present but 
very little prospect, unless new arrangements are made 
about purchasing territory, the revenues of the country are 
adequate to meet all existing objects of expenditure indepen- 
dent of the aids derived from the salt tax, or the 2 & 4% per 
cent. 

Another bill of some importance is entitled, an act for the 
redemption of the whole of the public debt. Altho there is 
little relationship between the bill and the title, I think it to 
be of some importance as it goes to simplify the business of 
the public debt by reducing all the different species of debt 
into one uniform 6 per cent stock, of which certificates are 
to be issued to creditors subscribing to this new modification 
in sums not exceeding 10,000 dollars; and instead of the 
present gradual abolition of the principal by sinking 2 per 
cent annually, an entire certificate is to be paid at once, 
and the whole surplus revenue to be annually appropriated 
to such payments; and preference to be given to particular 
certificates by the priority of application by the holder, with 
the exception of the certificates of the 3 per cent stock which 
are not to be paid until after the payment of all the other 
species of stock. I gave my consent to this act because it in 
the first place rendered every species of the public debt 
redeemable, which at present is not the case with the 3 per 
cents, and because I believe it will expedite the payment of 
the public debt by relieving the administration from the 
embarrassment of not knowing what to do with the surplus 
revenue after meeting present arrangement; and because it is 
much more eligible for a public creditor to receive his principal 
perhaps at a time somewhat remote in a gross sum of 10,000 
dollars to admitting government owes him so much, than to 
have his principal gradually annihilated by a sinking of 2 per 
cent annually, and because it goes to simplify the system of 
the public debt. 

I intended when I began to have closed before this time. 
One or two miscellaneous matters I must still mention, first 
of John Randolph. His conduct during the principal part 
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of the session has been almost as mysterious as Coll. Burr’s. 
He has been very still, said little on any subject, and when 
he spoke it was always in a manner so mild and conciliating 
that the general opinion was that he was paddling back into 
the bosom of his party; and that the administration had 
made him overtures with which he had been closed. On 
Friday last, however, he took off the mask and took a firm 
stand on the ground he had occupied last winter. The 
subject was a resolution to call upon the President for all the 
information in his possession, excepting such as the public 
welfare might require to be kept secret relating to plots 
and conspiracies within the United States, either against the 
peace and happiness of the United States, or of nations with 
which the United States are in amity. It occasioned much 
writhing and twisting and the trite argument of its expressing 
a want of confidence in the President was presented in almost 
every point of view; but John carried his point by a large 
majority. After this important information comes we shall 
know all about Coll. Burr. 

Another anecdote. The famous John Wood, a character 
well known in New York as the author of an infamous book, 
which he called a “History of the Administration of John 
Adams,”’ which thro Burr’s means was suppressed, has for 
the past season been engaged in Kentucky in the publication 
of a paper called the ‘‘ Western World,”’ set up for the express 
purpose of writing down Burr, is now in this city for setting 
up a paper for the purpose of writing him up again. I under- 
stand he some time ago very politely called upon the President 
to show him his prospectus and solicit his subscription; with 
what success I did not hear. Wood is a Scotchman who 
came over to this country with Callender. He is a man of 
undoubted talents as a writer but an unprincipled wretch 
who has ever had them in market for the service of the 
highest bidder. * * * 


I subscribe, yours affectionately, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 
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WasHincTon, February 8th, 1807. 
Sir: 

* * * The most important business which has occupied 
the attention of Congress during the past week has been the 
adoption of some system of defence. This occupied the 
House for two days, and was then postponed until the present 
week. A resolution past the House in committee of the 
whole some time ago for granting 250,000 dollars for building 
fifty additional gunboats. N.B. When these already begun 
are completed their number will be 69. The President wanted 
60 in addition. Altho it would puzzle a philosopher to tell 
what they were for, unless there was some evidence that they 
either had, or were like to do some good; until that is deter- 
mined 69 may suffice for an experiment 

While such a liberal grant was made for gunboats, 20,000 
dollars was all that could be obtained for fortification of ports. 
Of 150,000 dollars however appropriated last year, 100,000 
dollars are yet unexpended, but when the subject was taken 
up in the House it was proposed to take 100,000 dollars from 
the gunboats and place on the side of fortification. It soon 
appeared the gunboat philosophy was loosing ground, the 
number was docked down to thirty, and lest a vote for that 
number should be negatived, a postponement was called for 
and at length obtained, and in the meantime information was 
called for from the President which will probably be communi- 
cated tomorrow. It rather appears as if we were like to nave 
a new denomination of parties in Congress, viz., gunboat, 
and anti-gunboatmen. During the course of the debate 
Elliott, who by the way is this session a full blooded Federalist, 
observed that the language of the United States used formerly 
was now reversed. Some years ago it was millions for defence 
and not a cent for tribute, now it was millions for tribute 
and not a cent, O, I mistake 20,000 dollars for defence. 

In the course of the debate we were represented to be in a 
state of profound peace, and under no apprehensions of a 
rupture with any nation. France is friendly, no reason at all 
to apprehend any intention whatsoever in either France or 
Spain to injure us. But as to the real state of our foreign 
relations this is all involved in mystery. No facts are in the 
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possession of government to warrant the report sometime 
since circulated in our papers, that our negotiations with 
Great Britain were broken off; by the last despatches every- 
thing was proceeding amicably. As a comment I find the 
British are taking our vessels and carrying them in to Hailfax 
and condemning them in courts of admiralty. With respect 
to our disputes with Spain, I believe no progress whatsoever 
has been made or is making in negotiation. If Bonaparte 
returns triumphantly to Paris with all Europe at his feet, 
our affairs with Spain will probably be settled precisely in 
the way he chooses to dictate. 

As a little comment on what we have to expect a certain M. 
Beaumarchais, who was an agent through whom various 
supplies for the United States was furnished by France 
during the revolutionary war, brought in an account which 
was considered enormous. So far as the account was supposed 
to be just it was settled. At the last session of Congress the 
heirs of M. Beaumarchais exhibited this account to Congress. 
Congress referred it to the treasury department, and upon a 
report that a small balance appeared to be due, provision was 
made for its discharge. Two or three days ago, the account 
was again presented to the President by General Turreau, 
accompanied by a demand from the French government 
stating that the account had been examined and found to be 
just. The President laid it before Congress and I suppose it 
must be paid. I believe it amounts to near half a million 
of dollars. 

A word about our present prospect of peace or war. My 
opinion is that for some time to come we will continue to 
enjoy, as it respects foreign nations, what may be called 
peace. Peace or war are in our cabinets matters of calcu- 
lation. Besides the calculations which are made on the 
probable issue of the unprofitable contest of trying who can 
do the other the most harm. As economy is the life and soul 
of the present system, there is also a calculation of the expense 
in dollars and cents, supposing a war to continue 4 or 5 years 
and the annual average expense to be from 15 to 20 millions. 
Private losses by destruction of property, a sum nearly equal, 
loss of popularity, and probable loss of office—millions more. 
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On the other hand, the probable annual amount of a tribute 
necessary to maintain peace, may not be more than 5 millions 
annually. National honour and real independence lost 
may stand at 00,000,000—00 dollars, cents; security from 
future insult and aggression ditto. ‘Thus you see the balance 
is clearly in favour of peace. This is my calculation, if you 
do not approve of it you may mend it. However, possibly 
we are not yet so far sunk but that a thrashing from some 
foreign power may yet bring us to our senses; and upon the 
whole, low as our national character is sunk, I cannot but 
indulge the hope that something of a national spirit begins to 
revive. The state of York is evidently gaining both in her 
state government and on the floor of Congress. Massachusetts’ 
delegation, I think, I mean the Democratic delegation with 
one or two exceptions, is close to the fag end of democracy. 
Cook is an exception, except the name and a nominal attach- 
ment to T. J., is little distinguishable from Federalists. Mass- 
achusetts’ legislature has not joined the multitude in beseech- 
ing Mr. Jefferson to prevail upon himself to be willing to be 
elected for four years more; but I find democracy goes on 
hopefully in the legislature. It may work itself out the sooner. 
I wonder by what clause either in our state constitutions, 
or the Constitution of the United States, state legislatures 
are vested with the power of, in this way, attempting to 
controul the election of President? But probably nothing will 
tend to bring down a system faster than such rotten props 
to bolster up declining popularity. I wish, however, that in 
the end our independence and our free Republican constitu- 
tions may not go overboard in the wreck. Like a story I 
have heard somewhere of a physician and his patient, when 
the former was asked whether the man’s fever was gone off, 
answered, ‘“Yes, but the man is gone along with it.” 

A word or two about Aaron Burr and I shall give you no 
more trouble at present. The day before yesterday, we had 
an account in the papers that he was at Natchez, about 300 
miles on this side New Orleans, by the course of the river, 
with a force of 2,000 of an advance guard under Gen. Adair, 
late a Senator of the United States from Kentucky, and that 
Burr was following with 6,000 more. Yesterday by the 
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removal of 2 cyphers, it was reduced to 200 under Adair, 
and 600 under Burr. This probably exceeds the truth by 
two thirds. Indeed, I believe it would be at present difficult 
to prove that Burr has done any illegal act whatsoever. 
There has been a great alarm, but I don’t know but now as 
many people are alarmed at the illegal arbitrary proceedings 
of Wilkinson, as at any supposed dangerous consequences of 
Burr’s projects. That Burr had something criminal in view 
appears from Satan’s deposition and I believe there is little 
doubt but he also tampered with Commodore Truxton. 
But the amount of all his proceedings on the Ohio so far as 
they are in evidence is little, or nothing. But that men 
should in defiance of the civil authority be arrested by a 
military officer and sent away 12 or 15 hundred miles without 
cause shewn, is an alarming procedure in a free country. 
Bollmann & Swartwout are still in prison. I understand 
that a new attempt is about being made to bring them before 
the court by a habeas corpus. Mr. Alexander has been 
brought before a single magistrate and discharged, the attor- 
ney general saying he had no evidence against him. Mr. 
Alexander is a young lawyer of great eminence formerly a 
pupil of General Hamilton’s. It is said that all that Wilkinson 
has against him was his appearing as counsel in favour of 
Bollmann & Swartwout. I know not where all this will end. 
I think it probable that it will subside for the present but 
it will without doubt tend to sow the seeds of a separation 
between the eastern and western section of the Union. It 
may be suspended for a time but sooner or later it must take 
place. * * * 
Affectionately yours, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


Monday afternoon 

Mr. Alexander, mentioned above, dined at my lodgings. 
I believe he is treated with great attention by gentlemen of 
the bar who are now collected from various parts, for the 
purpose of attending the Supreme Court now sitting. A 
habeas corpus has this day been applied for in behalf of 
Swartwout & Bollmann; the decision of the court is postponed 
until tomorrow . 
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WASHINGTON, February 18, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 

I did not intend to have troubled you any more during this 
session, but the humour of scribbling operates so powerfully 
that I shall once more forward a few lines. For two days, 
the House of Representatives have been engaged in very 
lengthy debates of making legislative provision for the better 
securing the right to the writ of habeas corpus. At present, 
tho there are laws in the individual states securing that 
right, there is none under the United States, only the constitu- 
tional provision. In this debate there has been the most 
strenuous endeavours to rally old party distinctions that I 
have witnessed during the present session, and a mighty 
consternation prevails in the House for fear something may be 
done which may operate against General Wilkinson or hurt 
the feelings of the President. 

The resolution for the making of such provision was intro- 
duced by Mr. Broom of Delaware. Randolph appears in 
support of it, and has treated General Wilkinson’s character 
with very little ceremony, and has been by no means sparing 
in lashing his party for making it a party question. In the 
course of debate Elliott observed that he was at all times 
ready to step forth as the champion of the Constitution and 
liberties of the people and if it, viz., the Constitution sunk he 
would sink with it. G.W.Campbell observed sometime after- 
wards with rather a sneering allusion to Elliott’s observation, 
that he did not pretend to stand forth as the champion of the 
Constitution and the liberties of the people. Randolph replied 
in his peculiar stile and said, ‘‘The gentleman does not pretend 
to stand forth as the champion of the Constitution and the 
liberties of the people, I am glad of it, for God help the Consti- 
tution, and God help the liberties of the people if their defence 
depends upon such champions.”’ The question is not yet 
decided. I expect the debate will be taken up tomorrow, 
perhaps I may be able to state it before the mail closes. 

If you do not hear it before this reaches you, I can communi- 
cate the important information that Aaron Burr with his 
small party did, on the 15ult., surrender to the civil authority 
on a written capitulation; the terms I cannot state, but the 
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fact does not admit of a doubt, and notwithstanding all the 
reports which have been circulated in relation to his arma- 
ments he had not anything with him amounting to even the 
shadow of a military expedition. He pleads innocence and 
says his persecution arises from a plan of Wilkinson and the 
Spanish Ambassador to ruin him and that he is able to produce 
the most conclusive testimony of Wilkinson. Public opinion 
is said to be in the western country to be very rapidly turning 
in his favor and against Wilkinson. 

The letter published some time ago purporting to be written 
in cypher by Burr to Wilkinson, he proclaims to be a forgery 
which he supposes done by Yrujo. Wilkinson has made several 
other arrests among others General Adair, late a Senator 
from Kentucky. It was given out by Wilkinson that Adair 
was coming with an advance party of 2000 men. He appear’d 
at New Orleans with no other retinue than a single servant. 
The General immediately ordered the drums to beat and the 
military to be paraded, and threw the whole city into an 
uproar and ordered a Coll. with a party of 100 men to arrest 
him. He has also ordered one of the judges of the territory 
of Orleans to be arrested and all civil authority is there for 
the present at an end, and the utmost confusion prevails. 
What will be the issue of this confusion I know not. Mr. 
Marshall from Kentucky, a lawyer of respectibility and in 
Federal times a Senator from Kentucky, observed in my 
hearing this evening that he had not a doubt but Wilkinson 
was now and had been for many years, in the pay of Spain; 
and as he has been a much more active and influential partizan 
so he had a larger pension than Judge Sebastian. 

Three days have been spent in the Supreme Court hearing 
counsel on the point whether Bollmann and Swartwout are 
to be admitted to bail. The court have not as yet decided. 

Yours affectionately, 
S. TAGGART. 


WaAsHINGTON, Feburary 21, 1807. 
Dear Sir: 
* * * The public attention seems now to be somewhat 
turned from Coll. Burr, and directed to the extraordinary 
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conduct of General Wilkinson. The Supreme Court has 
this morning discharged Messrs. Bollmann and Swartwout 
from imprisonment without bail. General Adair and Peter 
V. Ogden were brought before Judge Nicholson, late a member 
of Congress and promptly discharged. General Adair 
whose integrity has never been called in question, has written 
a lengthy and affecting letter to the Kentucky representation 
upon the conduct of General Wilkinson. I have not seen 
the letter but I have heard somewhat of a summary of its 
contents from a gentleman who perused it. He states that 
he has had no connection either with Coll. Burr, or with his 
infamous co-intriguer Wilkinson; that he received a letter 
from General Wilkinson dated near the Sabina, sometime in 
the month of September, I do not recollect dates, urging him 
in the most earnest and affectionate manner to engage in a 
military expedition against the Spaniards, and stated the 
facility of overrunning Mexico; that 5000 light troops would 
be an armament sufficient for the purpose; and added, “ Dear 
Adair, you are the only military character in whom I can 
place confidence.”” This letter he says he has now in his 
bureau at Frankfort in Kentucky. 

To this letter he wrote in reply that he was now too far 
advanced in life to engage in a military expedition which 
required all the vigour and activity of youth; that his domestic 
connections were so dear to him that he must refrain from 
military enterprises unless his country was invaded; that 
whatever might be his private opinion relating to the propriety 
of an expedition against the Spaniards, he had no knowledge 
that such an expedition was authorized by the Government of 
the United States; and that he had too great a regard for the 
constituted authorities of his country to engage in any military 
expedition not authorized by law; that without any reference 
to Coll. Burr or his enterprise, he went to New Orleans on 
business purely of his own private concern, to dispose of a 
quantity of whiskey he had on hand and reclaim a debt of 
1500 dollars which was his due; that his retinue consisted of 
one single servant and three horses; that in this way he pro- 
ceeded to New Orleans, went to a public house and bespoke 
a lodging and was just seated at the table at dinner when a 
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captain at the head of 100 men entered the house and arrested 
him by order of General Wilkinson; that he was hurried on 
board a boat and refused communication with any one, or the 
use of pen, ink, or paper and not so much as permitted to take 
his cloaths with him; that he was hurried from boat to boat 
until he was at length put on board of a schooner and sent by 
a military guard to Baltimore; that after being on board ten 
days he was by the politeness of a gentleman passenger 
accommodated with pen, ink and paper by which he was 
enabled to write that letter, and that he was now at Baltimore 
almost destitute of comfortable cloathing; that as soon as he 
could accommodate himself a suit of cloaths he would 
proceed to the seat of Government, and concludes by observ- 
ing that he has riskd his life, and fought, and bled in the 
cause of his country, and now calls upon that country to 
protect him against a military tyrant. 

This letter has had a great impression on many to whom it 
has been communicated. For myself I believe that had it 
been Wilkinson’s design to alienate the western country, 
pave the way for a separation, and make Burr popular he 
could not have hit upon a more effectual method than that 
which he has pursued. The innocence of Burr, who previously 
possessed great personal popularity in the western country 
will be blended with the innocence of those whom he has 
treated so injuriously, and I think it probable the principal 
himself will be set at liberty, and whatever may have been the 
object of the conspiracy it will be strengthened by those 
extraordinary means which have been used with so much 
apparent zeal to support it. Another singularity, two of the 
officers who were sent on guard to the prisoners, sent on to the 
seat of Government, have been arrested on a charge of mutiny 
by orders secretly sent on by Wilkinson in the same ship on 
which the prisoners were brought on. 

I rest Yours affectionately, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WaAsHINGTON, November 17, 1807. 
My Dear Sir: 
* * * Since I wrote last I have been able to form something 
more of an idea of the present Congress compared with the 
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last. I think it appears to be the opinion of every one, that 
so far as it respects Congressional eloquence we have gained 
a considerable accession. Whether it has gained equally in 
sound political principles remains yet to be tested. The 
state of Kentucky in particular has gained more than 100 
per cent from having a very weak representation. I think it 
offers fair now for having one of the ablest on the floor of 
Congress. Mr. Rowan in particular appears to possess more 
talents and information than the whole of their former delega- 
tion. Other states have gain’d something, but perhaps no 
other in proportion and I think a very valuable acquisition is 
made in Mr. Key of Maryland, who is I think unquestionably 
the first orator I ever heard in either House, far before Bayard 
himself. Attempts are, however, making to vacate his seat on 
the plea that he is not, in the sense of the Constitution, a 
citizen of Maryland as his more usual residence had been for 
several years in the District of Columbia. This is the ostensi- 
ble reason why a number of Democratic electors in his district 
have petitioned against him. The real objection, however, 
I presume to be that he is guilty of the crime of Federalism, 
and was once a British officer. These things taken in con- 
nection with his high standing and imposing talents is I 
believe a reason with many for wishing to get rid of him. 

With respect to the prospect of peace or war the prospect 
to me looks sufficiently gloomy. I believe neither our warlike 
President, nor any of his pages had any real notions of war; 
they thought that the terror of their non-importation laws, 
taken in connection with the many enemies Britain had in 
Europe, and the President’s skill in negotiating Britain, 
would easily be compelled to accede to any terms they were 
disposed to dictate. You have, no doubt, heard the news of 
the probable failure of our negotiations with Britain. No 
official account has been received by our Government, and I 
understand the President professes to give no credit to the 
intelligence. When this news arrived it made abundance of 
twisting and writhing. Among our exclusive friends of the 
people some were for immediate war; Bradley appeared to 
be one of the warmest warriors. Great Britain he said was 
on the point of destruction and it was the policy of the United 
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States to come in for a share of the spoil, or be in at the death, 
as the huntsmen say. I told him that even the jackass could 
give the dying lion a kick. A large number, however, did 
not seem quite so warlike, they seemed rather chop-fallen. 
War was an event they did not expect and were by no 
means prepared to meet. I hope the news may not prove 
true but I have my fears that it is true, at least, in part. 

War among European nations seems to be a mere matter of 
calculation of profit and loss. The question is not whether 
there is just cause, but what is it probable I shall gain or lose. 
This has long been the policy of Bona—and something like 
it appears in the conduct of Great Britain towards Denmark. 
Estimating war on this principle I am apt to think that in the 
present juncture Great Britain may safely calculate on more 
gain than loss in a war with the United States, i.e., she would 
suffer less from our open hostilities, with all our means to 
annoy her, than she would be acceding to our demands con- 
cerning the carrying trade, and a relinquishment of the right 
of search. She is now or probably will soon be at war with 
almost the whole of Europe, and the addition of the United 
States to the number of her enemies would make but little 
difference. We on the other hand have everything to loose 
and nothing to gain by war. But the destruction of our 
commerce and the consequent beggary and ruin of thousands 
is not the greatest evil. An entangling French alliance is 
infinitely worse than all the calamities of war. This will be 
the grave of our independence. 

When I take a view of the prospect before us I tremble for 
my country; and when we reflect on the numerous provo- 
cations we have given, from time to time, to a haughty high 
spirited nation we cannot suppose her very averse to war; 
and when we reflect upon our almost unparalleled prosperity 
for the last 20 years and the ungrateful returns we have made 
it is no ways strange should we meet with a reverse. But the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, and controuls men and devils. 
His counsel will stand, and he will do all his pleasure. 

Our clerk blunders on but I think he improves, and our 
little shoemaker who we have got for a chaplain is a prodigy 
considering his education and advantages. He is every way 
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so far superior to our chaplain of last year that I feel perfectly 
reconciled. His command of lan.[guage] and the systematic 
accurracy of the two discourses I have heard him deliver 
far surpassed my expectations. * * * 


Yours affectionately, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


December 7, 1807. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * You will recollect that had we not been called 
together by proclamation, today would have been the first 
day of the session. It is a very natural enquiry for the 
sovreign people our masters, of whom you are one, what has 
Congress been doing during the six weeks extra session? 

* * * Exclusive of some local legislative business, of 
some importance I believe, during the six weeks extra session 
Congress, as it respects the embarassed situation of our 
national affairs, has done as much ill as good. In general we 
have been legislating in the dark. No information from 
Europe until very lately, lengthy confidential despatches have 
been read thisday. Some of the outlines have found their way 
into the public papers particularly about closing the negotia- 
tions in Europe, and that it is to be recommenced here by a 
special minister. Details I am not at liberty to publish or 
communicate. Probably had not Congress assembled before 
this day the business of the nation might have been in a state 
of great forwardness by Saturday night as it will be. 

Still your question will recur, what have you been doing? 
To this important enquiry I shall now attempt to give an 
answer. Some have been making war speeches; some have 
been grinning and growling, and barking at Great Britain; 
some have been proposing expeditions to take Canada, and 
have found out that it can be taken in a trice; some are for 
driving the British out of our waters by force; some say we 
are now actually at war, and ask the question, if not at war 
ever since the attack on the Chesapeake, what state are we in? 
Others say we are not at war. I rather incline to coincide in 
opinion with the latter for this plain reason, that when we are 
at war with Great Britain I believe we will know it; there 
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will not be one dissenting voice on the subject. Some are 
for this mode of reprisals, some for that, and some for the 
other thing, some are for a total non-intercourse, some for 
an embargo, &c, &c; and Johnny Randolph proposed a descent 
on Jamaica, in case of a war, in our gunboats I suppose; but 
it is to be observed that John is decidedly hostile to a fleet, 
ergo, 1 know not that he means that we should cross in a 
balloon. And honest Matthew Lyon proposed sequestration 
of all British property. Much more has been done than 
project. 

The Senate has brought forth a bill containing a litter of 
188 gunboats, of which a single British frigate would disperse 
and devour a score with greater facility than a hawk would 
scatter so many chickens. The Senate has also brought 
forth another very warlike bill to empower the President to 
drive interdicted vessels out of our waters by force, and to 
make use of our sea and land forces for that purpose, i. e., 
our land militia and sea militia. I have not read the bill and 
so cannot be particular in describing its provisions. These 
bills want the sanction of our House to give them currency. 
Whether they will pass in their present shape, or be licked 
into some other form is uncertain 

Our House has as yet brought forth nothing. There is some 
advancement in pregnancy in a bill for fortifying ports and 
harbours, and building gunboats; but the latter I hope in all 
conscience the Senate’s bill will supersede. There is a con- 
ception of some additional frigates, but whether it will come 
to the birth, or only prove an abortion is yet uncertain. A 
scheme is likewise in embyro for arming the whole militia of 
the United States, and provide a formidable train of moveable 
field artillery. The first of these measures will meet with 
formidable opposition, and I am thoughtful the bill will not 
pass; it has been opposed on various grounds; that it is needless 
to attempt arming the whole militia at this time at the public 
expense, because no prospect that they will be wanted, and that 
it is sufficient for the public to arm such detachments as may 
be called into actual service; that it is impracticable, both 
on account of the difficulty of providing a sufficiency of arms, 
and the expense without encroaching on funds wanted for 
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other more necessary uses; that it is unequal that several 
states have made great exertions in arming the militia and are 
pretty generally armed, and that it is unreasonable that 
those states where the people have armed themselves at a 
great expense, should be obliged to be at the expense of 
contributing to arm such as have been negligent; that the 
arms of the citizens ought to be their own and not belong to 
the Government; that altho it would be well for Government 
to do something to encourage the enlargement of the manu- 
factory of arms so as to assist the people to obtain them at a 
reasonable lay out; that the arms of the militia ought to be 
private and not public property; and that the operation of 
such a plan goes directly to disarm the nation and throw the 
arms into the hands of Government, and may in time enable 
an ambitious executive to sport with the liberties of the people. 
Of those who opposed the measure I was one. Some voted 
for it because the soul of it was supposed to be popular. I 
believe a bill to that purpose will never pass. 

But I have scrawled on so rapidly that I had almost forgot 
that I was writing a letter. I believe it is time to stop. One 
thing farther I will inform you of, which may be depended 
upon, I have heard it from a source which may be depended 
upon different from the public papers, i.e., a partial revolution 
lately happend in North Carolina. The Governor of that 
state is chosen annually by the Legislature. He may be 
elected three years successively and for the next three years 
he is ineligible. Five years ago, at the expiration of three 
years which their Federal Governor Williams had served, they 
chose a Mr. Turner a Democrat, and Federal men and Federal 
measures were completely put down throughout the state. 
Mr. Turner is now a Senator in Congress. At the end of 
three years for which he was eligible, a Mr. Alexander, a 
member of the first Congress which I attended and a member 
elect for the next, was chosen Governor, he has served two 
years and was eligible for a third. But the present Legislature 
now in session have superseded him and chosen their old 
Federal Governor Williams. They have also chosen a Federal 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, a Federal clerk, and 
a Federal Attorney General. The Democratic members 
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from that state which consist of their whole delagation, with 
the exception of only one, are pretty much chop-fallen on the 
occasion. * * * JI have the pleasure of subscribing 
affectionately 


Yours, &c, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1807. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * The most prominent measure which has been 
brought nearly to a conclusion is the bill for suspending the 
operation of the non-importation act, which has after avariety 
of modifications passed both Houses, and wants only the Presi- 
dent’s signature which it will doubtless obtain. This act 
goes to suspend the operation of the law absolutely unto the 
first day of July next, and further to empower the President, 
if the situation of the country shall in his judgement require it, 
to extend the suspension to the 31st of December 1807. The 
ostensible reason given for this suspension is the more friendly 
disposition manifested by the Government of Great Britain, 
altho if there is any evidence of this friendly disposition 
more than was apparent when the act was passed, it is locked 
entirely in the heart of the executive. No official information 
has been communicated to the Legislature. Not only is this 
returning friendly disposition harped upon, but alsois attributed 
to the tenor effected in the British cabinet by the magical 
influence of our wonderfully efficient law. But how that, 
which is calculated only to irritate and provoke, and which 
has done no real harm to any single mortal excepting the 
embarassment it has occasioned to our merchants and the 
confusion and uncertainty it has introduced into their trans- 
actions, our sapient wiseacres perhaps can determine to the 
entire satisfaction of their constituents. Should the truth 
be permitted to come fully before the public, I doubt not 
that it would be found that the existence of this absurd and 
impolitic law has been, and still continues to be, the principal 
obstacle in the way of amicable negotiations. 

Some faint motions are making to do something for our 
security by making some more effectual preparations for 
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defence; but from the present disposition of the House I 
think there is little prospect that anything effectual will be 
done. In the view of a great many, probably of a majority of 
the House, our situation is so highly prosperous that we have 
no grounds to fear. Bonaparte is our good friend and ally, 
and even were he disposed to be hostile, we are so powerful 
by sea and land I suppose that it is not in hjs power to do us 
any material injury. I wish the adage may not prove true 
with respect to us Quem deus perdat prius dementat. 

But such a total apathy and insensibility to the perils of 
our situation appear to me but an unhappy prelude to serious 
calamities. Our situation appears to me nearly to resemble 
that of the nations of Europe previous to their being swallowed 
up in the vortex of Gallic despotism. Never was there a 
greater scope for the exercise and final success of the Gallic 
maxim, divide and conquer, than what is afforded by the 
present complexion of the United States. A flourish about 
the fullness of the treasury and a surplus revenue for the 
purpose of internal improvements, such as canals and turn- 
pike roads, and the propriety of even altering the Constitution 
to pave the way for appropriations of that nature at a time 
when every cent of the public money that can be spared is 
most imperiously demanded for the public service, is well 
calculated to increase the fatal security. 

What will be the issue of the present war in Europe we 
cannot yet tell with certainty. You have doubtless heard of 
the late disasters of the Prussian arms. If England should 
finally fall in the struggle, in which there is again a prospect 
of her standing single and alone, there cannot I think be a 
reasonable doubt but the United States will be immediately 
drawn into the tremendous vortex. But in the midst of the 
wreck of empires and the crush of nations, we may still take 
comfort that the Most High rules, and He will eventually say 
to the proud usurper, Thus far shalt thou go and no farther. 

I shall here use the freedom which perhaps may be deemed 
imprudent, to mention an incident which perhaps you will 
not hear of any other way, and which I have no wish to publish, 
especially in the public prints, which tho I esteem it a forgery 
and in that respect unworthy of regard, yet suggests some 
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things probable at least. But to the narrative. On Tuseday 
evening a letter with the Philadelphia postmark addressed to 
Congress arrived by mail, and was by the doorkeeper delivered 
to the Speaker next morning. It proved to be anonymous, 
and as such the House concluded to take no notice of it and 
would neither hear it read nor take any order about it. 
Curiosity, however, was on tiptoe and every one was desirous 
of being informed of its contents. I had the opportunity to 
hear the principal part of it read. It was lengthy, consisting 
of two sheets of paper. The writer professed to be a foreigner 
but imperfectly acquainted with our language; that senti- 
ments of friendship alone induced him to make the communi- 
cation, which as he did it at the risk of his life he was obliged 
for that reason to conceal his name. He mentioned that he 
had travelled over a great part of the United States in company 
with some French spies who were sent out by Bonaparte in 
every direction to spy out the nakedness of the country; 
that he had entered into their views, and had obtained their 
confidence, and that as soon as peace could be made with 
Great Britain, it was determined in the cabinet of St. Cloud 
to effect the conquest of this country; that in order to 
obtain a pretence for an immediate declaration of war it was 
determined to excite the Spaniards to some trifling acts of 
hostility which might provoke reprisals. For this reason he 
urged the necessity of an immediate vigorous preparation 
for war and that delay would be ruin. He then made some 
proposals relating to the organization of an army, and recom- 
mended improving the assistance of foreign officers, and 
pointed particularly to General 
[this letter is unfinished in the original manuscript] 


WASHINGTON, December 22, 1807. 
DEAR FRIEND; 

* * * Last night precisely at eleven o’clock we closed a 
session which had been held for three days in secret. Should 
I say that the die is cast, that my country is no longer inde- 
pendent; we have been legislating under an imperial decree of 
the Emperor of France and sanctioning a plan matured in 
Paris it would be saying no more than I fear will be realized. 
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Speculating men may reason on the impropriety of measures, 
but the great mass of mankind are governed by their feelings, 
and as long as their immediate int’rest is untouched, they con- 
cern themselves but little about the operations of Government 
about public men and public measures. But the measure 
sanctioned last night is one of that kind which will make 
men feel, and will bring on a total stagnation of business. 
Suffice it to say, Congress has laid an embargo, unlimited as to 
duration on all ships and vessels of the United States clear’d, 
or not cleared; foreign vessels have liberty to depart, either 
in ballast, or with such goods, wares and merchandise as they 
may happen to have on board when notified of this act. 
The manner in which this act will be ostensibly held up to 
the view of the nation will be that it is a measure which will 
operate impartially, and which will tend to coerce Great 
Britain and France to recede from their present mode of war- 
fare, and respect the rights of neutrals. France rigidly 
enforces her decree of blockades. Great Britain is about 
issuing a countervailing decree, but no authentic evidence 
as yet that she has issued such a decree. 

But for myself this is a mode of warfare I don’t like. A 
man humps upon my toe and hurts a corn; to be revenged I 
knock my own brains out, our boasted revenue destroyed 
at one blow; the produce of the farmer and planter rotting 
on his hand, public and private credit ruined, people out 
of employ; our seamen either turned out to starve, or 
driven to seek their bread in foreign countries; failures 
and bankruptcies without number will be some of the evils 
attending the measure. But what is worst of all, altho it is 
ostensibly impartial as to the powers of Europe in the course 
of the discussion, the cat has been let out of the bag. It is 
designed to operate against England only, and there is to be 
an understanding between the French Government and the 
Government of the United States, at least that is the impression. 
It is said and believed that our Minister has been insulted at 
Paris, that Bonaparte has declared to him that he will have 
no neutral, and that the only price of avoiding a war with 
France is to shut our ports against England, or in other words 
provoke England to hostility against us, and then the door 
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will be opened for an alliance offensive and defensive with 
France. These are the impressions. This is the fact, that 
invariably before this when communications have been made 
by the Executive relating to foreign relations, the communi- 
cations of our Minister to the Executive have been communi- 
cated with the despatches. But at this time it has been 
sufficient to send us a short note from Mr. Armstrong to the 
imperial Attorney General of the Council of Prizes, and the 
answer of the latter in the name of the Emperor. I believe 
many who voted for the measure, thinking it only to be a 
necessary precautionary measure to save our own property, 
they have no views of its bearings. Had we been permitted 
to view the whole ground, I believe the vote would have been 
different. Altho the vote could not be altered, yet they were 
obliged to hear and hear some unpleasant truths uttered, 
with boldness and independence. 

John Randolph closed the debate with a very impressive 
speech, delivered not in that passionate manner in which 
he oftentimes addresses the House, but with the tear in his eye. 
Among other things he told the House, that it was far from 
being improbable that the future sovereign of America, in 
whose veins flowed the blood of the Bonapartes was now in 
the United States, and that the future regent during the 
minority of the now ruling infant was now in this nation, 
perhaps in this House. * * * 

N. B. Since I wrote this letter in the morning it is reported 
that an army of 70,000 French have entered Madrid and 
dethroned and assassinated the King of Spain, and imprisoned 
the Prince of Asturias. Should this prove true it I think 
will soften our tone a little towards Great Britain. One in 
particular, Coll. Durell a very warm Republican, and a man of 
& very sanguine disposition who has appeared peculiarly 
inimical to Britain has talked in a much milder strain then 
heretofore. I have no suspicion that those who voted in the 
affirmative would wish to throw their country into the hands 
of France, but they appear totally blind to the connection 
which to me appears so plain as to need no elucidation, and 
with regard to Thomas the first, and last, I hope of such 
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kind of Thomases they have adopted the doctrine in full, that 
the king can do no wrong. 

With regard to some of the minority who are called Repub- 
licans, Mr. Milnor is one of our Mess. is a man of respectibility 
set out as a Republican, but wants nothing of Federalism 
only the name; Rowan of Kentucky does not think higher 
of T. J.thanI do. He is a firm independent man, and a man 
of undoubted talents. Russell and Kirkpatrick, and Masters 
are Republicans, but always, or almost always vote with 
the Federalists, VanHorne is denounced by the Jacobins 
of his own state as an apostate Republican. I have no 
acquaintance with him, but I heard him say today in conver- 
sation with another gentleman, that had he voted for the bill 
and found it to produce a war, he never could have acquitted 
himself of the guilt of the blood which would have been shed. 


[This letter is not signed in the original manuscript} 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 17, 1923, 
AT THE HALL OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held pursuant to notice at Antiquarian 
Hall, Worcester, October 17, 1923, at ten forty-five 
o’clock, a. m. The meeting was called to order by 
President Lincoln. 


The following members of the Society were present: 

Reuben Colton, Augustus George Bullock, William 
Eaton Foster, Francis Henshaw Dewey, Thomas Cor- 
win Mendenhall, William Trowbridge Forbes, Charles 
Lemuel Nichols, Waldo Lincoln, George Parker 
Winship, Benjamin Thomas Hill, Clarence Winthrop 
Bowen, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, Julius Herbert Tuttle, Charles Grenfil 
Washburn, Samuel Bayard Woodward, George Hub- 
bard Blakeslee, William Vail Kellen, Marshall Howard 
Saville, Samuel Morris Conant, Henry Winchester 
Cunningham, Frank Farnum Dresser, Rev. Shepherd 
Knapp, Rev. Herbert Edwin Lombard, Grenville How- 
land Norcross, Thomas Hovey Gage, John Whittemore 
Farwell, Rev. Henry Bradford Washburn, Leonard 
Wheeler, Alexander George McAdie, George Anthony 
Gaskill, John Woodbury, Alfred Lawrence Aiken, John 
Henry Edmonds, Robert Kendall Shaw, William 
Gwinn Mather, Fred Norris Robinson, Chandler Bul- 
lock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Rev. George Foot 
Moore, Alfred Johnson, Lawrence Counselman Wroth. 


The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 


It was voted to dispense with the reading of the 
records of the previous meeting. 
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The report of the Council of the Society was read 
by President Lincoln; the report of the Treasurer was 
presented by Dr. Woodward and the report of the 
Librarian by Mr. Brigham. It was voted to accept 
these reports and to refer them to the Committee of 
Publication. 

The election of officers being in order, the President 
appointed Messrs. Cunningham, Chandler Bullock 
and Johnson a committee to distribute and collect 
ballots for President, which committee reported that 
all the ballots were for Waldo Lincoln, and he was 
declared elected. 

The President appointed Messrs. Winship, Kellen 
and McAdie a committee to nominate the remaining 
officers of the Society. This committee presented 
the following nominations: 


Vice-Presidents 


Arthur Prentice Rugg, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D., of New York, 
N. Y. 


Councillors 


Samuel Utley, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 

Charles Grenfill Washburn, A.B.,of Worcester, Mass. 

Francis Henshaw Dewey, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 

Henry Winchester Cunningham, A.B., of Milton, 
Mass. 

George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 

William Howard Taft, LL.D., of New Haven, Conn. 

George Hubbard Blakeslee, Ph.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

James Benjamin Wilbur, of Manchester, Vt. 

Samuel Lyman Munson, of Albany, N. Y. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
Charles Lemuel Nichols, M.D., Litt.D.,of Worcester, 
Mass. 
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Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 


Worthington Chauncey Ford, LL.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Thomas Hovey Gage, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Samuel Bayard Woodward, M.D., of Worcester, 


Mass. 
Committee of Publication 


George Henry Haynes. Ph.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 
John Henry Edmonds, of Boston, Mass. 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Auditors 


Benjamin Thomas Hill, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 

Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 

On motion of William T. Forbes, no one objecting, 
it was voted that all persons who desired to vote for 
the election of officers, other than the President, 
deposit their ballots on the President’s table. All 
the ballots so deposited were for the persons nominated 
and they were declared elected. 

The Secretary announced that the Council made 
the following recommendations for membership: 


Resident Member 
John B. Stetson, Jr., of Elkins Park, Penn. 


Foreign Members 


Adam Shortt, of Ottawa, Canada. 

Henry Newton Stevens, of London, England. 

The President appointed Messrs. Tuttle and Good- 
speed to distribute and collect ballots for the election 
of new members to the Society, who reported that all 
the ballots were in favor of the persons nominated 
and they were declared elected. 
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The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge 
of his duties by Francis H. Dewey, a Justice of the 
Peace. 

On motion of Dr. Nichols, it was voted that the 
Treasurer be and he is hereby authorized, with the 
consent of the Finance Committee, to borrow money 
on the credit of the Society. 

Qn motion of Mr. Cunningham, it was voted to 
amend the first section of Article VII. of the By-laws 
so that it shall read: 


‘‘The members of the Society, residing in the 
United States of America, shall at no time 
exceed two hundred.” 


The following papers were than presented: ‘‘The 
Voyages of Grijalva and Cortes to the Mexican Coast in 
1518-1519,’! by Marshall H. Saville, of New York; and 
‘‘Notes on Richard Mather’s ‘Church Government,’ 
1643,” written by Thomas J. Holmes of Cleveland 
and read by William G. Mather, of Cleveland. Mr. 
John H. Edmonds of Boston presented some notes 
on the portraits recently given to the Society by Mrs. 
Frederick Lewis Gay. It was voted to refer these 
papers to the Committee of Publication. 

In addition to these papers, Mr. Alfred L. Aiken 
of Worcester spoke upon ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton and 
the Public Debt,’’ although his paper was not intended 
for publication. 

The President called the attention of the Society 
to a portrait of Mr. Hoar, a former President of the 
Society, the purchase of which was under consideration. 

There being no further business, the Society 
adjourned to luncheon in the new stack room. 


Tuomas Hovey 
Recording Secretary 


1Mr. Saville’s paper will be printed in the next number of the Proceedings. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


INCE the last meeting of the Society two deaths 

of resident members have occurred, Merrick Lincoln 
of Worcester, elected in April, 1920, died at Portland, 
Maine, on September 2, and William Roscoe Thayer 
of Cambridge, elected in April, 1919, died on September 
7, at Cambridge. Brief memoirs of them will be 
prepared for the printed Proceedings. 

News of the deaths of two foreign members has 
only recently reached the Society. Manuel Vicente 
Ballividn of La Paz, Bolivia, elected to the Society 
in 1910, died August 7, 1921. He was born at Arequipa 
in Peru June 18, 1848. Educated in Europe, he 
returned to Bolivia where he became much interested 
in historical and geographical studies. He was suc- 
cessively professor at the University of La Paz, 
chief of the Bolivian Office of Immigration, Statistics 
and Geography, Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Colonies, and President of the Geographical Society 
of La Paz. He was a delegate to many scientific 
congresses, and was one of the best known of South 
American historians. 

Eduard Seler of Berlin, elected to the Society in 
1910, died November 23, 1922. He was born Decem- 
ber 5, 1849 at Crossen in Prussia, and at length 
became connected with the Museum of Ethnology at 
Berlin, of which he finally became one of the directors. 
He was especially interested in the study of Mexican 
and South American archaeology, ethnography and 
linguistics, and became one of the leading authorities 
in the world in these subjects. Necrological sketches 
of both Ballividn and Seler are to be found in the 
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“Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris,” 
vol 15, pp. 279-287. 

The Council is pleased to be able to report that 
through the generosity of the members of the Society, 
a sum has been raised sufficient to allow of the erection 
of an enlargement of the building to accommodate 
the proposed extension of the stack, and also to 
provide the necessary piping for heat, the present 
boiler capacity being sufficient. The amount raised 
to date, including accumulated interest, is $42,853.98, 
and the contracts for the building and heating, plus 
the architects’ fees, call for $42,262.40. The contrac- 
tor for the building is The Central Building Company 
of Worcester, and that for the heating the firm of 
Tucker & Rice, also of Worcester. 

The committee in charge of the work, although 
authorized to provide a building and stack at a cost 
not to exceed seventy-five thousand dollars, a sum 
which would permit of the erection of but three of 
the ultimate five stories of the stack, was unanimously 
of the opinion that it is wiser to erect the whole stack 
now and borrow whatever may be needed above the 
sum raised by subscription, rather than delay the 
completion of the building to the detriment of the 
work of the Society. Bids were therefore asked from 
three well known stack builders and the contract was 
awarded to the lowest of them, The Art Metal Con- 
struction Company of Jamestown, New York, the 
builders of the present stack, who agree to erect the 
whole five stories for $47,200. As the contract for the 
electric wiring has been placed with the Bancroft 
Electric Company of Worcester for $1915, and as there 
will be a further expense of about $2000 to change the 
present book-lift into a passenger elevator, a desirable 
improvement which can be deferred if thought best, 
it is evident that the total cost of the enlargement 
will be about $95,000, and that it will be necessary to 
borrow at least $50,000 less what further gifts may be 
received. 
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The Society is therefore asked to approve the 
action of the Council in ordering the erection of the 
complete stack, by passing a vote authorizing the 
Treasurer, by and with the advice of the finance 
committee, to borrow $50,000 on the credit of the 
Society. 

With the completion of this enlargement it is 
hoped that the needs of the library, so far as storage 
capacity goes, will be provided for the next generation. 
Yet it is hard to predict the growth of an active, 
collecting society such as this, particularly when it 
specializes in so many important lines and has so 
large a field to cover. It is but fourteen years this 
month, since the corner stone of this building was 
laid, and none then foresaw that in so short a time it 
would be filled to overflowing. Perhaps it will be 
necessary, if this great growth continues, to reduce 
the number of subjects of which the library makes a 
speciality, or limit its collections to a specific date, 
yet as the Society had the prudence to purchase in 
the rear of the building sufficient land for several 
more additions of the size of the one now under 
construction, may not that question be properly left 
to the future and the present policy be continued, 
at least until another enlargement is needed. 

Storage having thus been provided, the problem 
which confronts the Librarian and Council is how to 
care for these invaluable collections in order to make 
them most available to the student, for after all 
that should be the true object of the Society. For 
this a large, efficient and well paid staff is of prime 
importance. The Council has no hesitation in assert- 
ing that, considering its means, no library in the 
country furnishes better service to the students 
seeking its assistance than does this. Nor is it an 
exaggeration to claim that, also considering its means, 
few libraries have, during the last fifteen years, made 
larger and more important additions in its chosen 
specialities than this. But with a larger building 
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and larger collections an increase in the staff is 
essential, if the excellent service of the past is to be 
continued, and this increase, with an income always 
too small and to be reduced by the debt to be incurred 
for the completion of the addition, seems impossible 
without the aid of one or more wealthy and phil- 
anthropic benefactors, interested in educational insti- 
tutions of this type, whose support the Society should 
feel it may confidently invoke. 

The President and Council are proud of the generous 
response with which their request for funds has been 
received. At a time when the cost of living lays an 
ever increasing burden on the householder, and every 
charity and institution is soliciting aid, many of 
which undoubtedly lie closer to your hearts than this 
library, and most of which must of necessity be refused, 
it is most gratifying that this Society with its limited 
membership should have already raised over forty 
thousand dollars for the enlargement of its buildings. 
With such an emphatic endorsement of the past 
policies of the administration of the Society’s affairs 
the Council seems justified in having faith that the 
money will soon be given, not only for the completion 
of the building but for such an increase of the staff as 
shall render the service in the library of the very 
highest quality. 

The Council believes that the time has come when 
it is advisable to increase the membership of the 
Society. Considering the population of the country 
and the fact that this claims to be a national society, 
the present limit of membership seems small. When 
the Society was founded there were but eighteen 
States in the Union, all of them east of the Mississippi, 
six territories between that river and the Pacific and 
the total population was 7,239,903. Until 1831 the 
number of members was unlimited, but in that year 
the number of resident members was fixed at 140 
where it remained until 1907, when it was raised to 
175 the present limit. Meanwhile the number of 
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States in the Union has increased to 48 and the popula- 
tion to over 105 million. There are also six outlying 
territories, beside the District of Columbia, with a 
total population of over 12 million. At present 
but 25 States and the District of Columbia are 
represented in the Society, and of the territories 
only Porto Rico, and that fortuitously owing to the 
removal thither of Mr. Hamilton, formerly of Alabama, 
leaving that State unrepresented. It appears to the 
Council that there should be at least one member 
from each State, and believing the present to be a good 
time to initiate a moderate increase, it presents today 
an amendment to Article VII of the by-laws, increasing 
the membership of resident members to 200, with a 
recommendation for its adoption. 

One of the most valuable and important gifts the 
Society has ever received has come to it since the 
last meeting. The five portraits on the wall facing 
this audience and above the catalogue cabinet, are 
the gift of Mrs. Frederick L. Gay. They are from 
left to right:—Mather Byles, Jr., by Mather Brown; 
Mather Byles, Sr., by Copley; Cotton Mather by 
Pelham (a replica of the portrait previously owned 
by the Society); Mather Brown by himself; and 
Mather Byles, Sr., by Pelham. They make a notable 
addition to the Society’s portrait gallery, especially 
as they include a portrait by Copley, of whose work 
the Society previously owned no example. 

It is singular that this Society, founded early in 
the last century and antedating all other historical 
societies in the country save two, should possess so 
few portraits by early American artists and of dis- 
tinguished American statesmen. Perhaps no import- 
ant historical society is so weak in this particular, 
and the attention of the members is now called to it, 
in the hope that they will interest themselves in the 
matter sufficiently to see to it, that eventually the 
somewhat limited wall space of this building is covered 
with examples of the work of the more celebrated 
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colonial artists which are now lacking. Among these 
may be mentioned Stuart, Smibert, Blackburn, Sully, 
West, Trumbull and Jarvis. 

While the number of portraits in the library is not 
large, several of them are of considerable interest 
and have caused, at times, much discussion. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy of these is the portrait of Gover- 
nor John Winthrop, which was given to the Society 
in 1830 by the will of William Winthrop. There has 
been much controversy as to whether this portrait 
or the one in the State House at Boston is an original 
from life, though there seems to be general agreement 
that the one here is the better both as a likeness and 
in execution. It is in fact so well painted that it has 
been ascribed by some to Vandyke. Later critics, 
however, consider it to be not the work of Vandyke 
himself but more likely of one of his pupils and 
painted, probably, in Europe. Mr. Bolton in his 
valuable work on ‘‘The Portraits of the Founders,” 
in a careful analysis of the evidence and in connection 
with an ingenious genealogical argument, has come 
to the conclusion that the State House portrait is 
an original from life, and that the portrait here was 
painted for Adam Winthrop as late as 1691, presuma- 
bly in America, by an unknown artist vaguely referred 
to in the following extract from a letter from Wait Win- 
throp to Fitz John Winthrop, quoted by Mr. Bolton 
and dated 31 October, 1691:—‘‘If you could by a very 
carefull hand send the little picture of my grandfather, 
put carefully up in som litle box, here is one would 
copy it for my cousin Adam; the grate one here had 
som damage in the townhouse, espetially in one of 
the eyes, and he desires to se that.” This “‘litle 
picture” is supposed to be’the miniature on ivory 
now owned by Mr. Frederic Winthrop of Boston, 
‘‘unquestionably an original from life,’’ and according 
to Mr. Bolton used, in connection with the damaged 
picture in the townhouse, by ‘‘one who would copy it” 
to make the portrait now owned by this Society. 
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The argument is ingenious but the conclusion would 
be more satisfactory were there any evidence that 
there was an artist in America in 1691, capable of 
producing a portrait which requires an expert to 
distinguish it from a work by Vandyke. 

In 1815, Mrs. Hannah Crocker, a great, great 
granddaughter of Reverend Richard Mather, presented 
the Society with five portraits, which are entered in 
the accession book by Mr. Thomas as follows:— 
“Half length likenesses of the Rev. Richard Mather of 
Dorchester, Rev. Drs. Increase, Cotton and Samuel 
Mather of Boston; and the Rev’d Samuel Mather of 
Dublin in large frames. Taken from the persons 
who are represented, when alive.” The portrait of 
Cotton Mather was painted by Peter Pelham and is 
a replica of the one given to the Society this year by 
Mrs. Gay. That of Samuel Mather of Boston is 
pronounced by Mr. Lawrence Park to be the work of 
John Greenwood and painted before 1752. It is 
not known who painted the other three. The identity 
of the so-called portrait of Samuel Mather of Dublin 
isin some doubt. Rev’d Nathaniel Mather of Dublin 
and London, brother of Rev’d Samuel, wrote to their 
brother Increase in 1679 ‘‘my brother Sams picture 
is not to bee had. It was never taken that I can 
hear of during his life, neither is mine.’”’ Samuel of 
Dublin, who died in 1671, mentions no portrait in 
his will, although he refers to jewels, manuscripts, 
books, ete. (See N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, vol. lii, 
p. 366.) Nathaniel had his portrait painted in 1682 
and sent it over to Increase in November. (See 4 Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll. vol. viii, pp. 18, 28, 40, 45.) Perhaps 
he had two painted since his widow, Mary, in her will, 
proved 1705, mentions: ‘‘ Mr. Mather’s picture to N. 
Gwillym,” meaning Nathaniel Guillym, her executor. 
Mr. Bolton says that ‘“‘Dr. John Appleton suggests 
that the Society’s picture labelled ‘Samuel of Dublin’ 
really represents his brother Nathaniel,’ but since 
the publication of ‘‘Portraits of the Founders” Mr. 
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Bolton has intimated that it may portray Samuel 
Mather of Witney, the son of Increase, who was born 
in 1674, and whose portrait in the British Museum 
resembles in features and costume this in the library, 
which was most probably painted in England, whoever 
may be the subject. 

Another portrait concerning which there has been 
much discussion is the one labelled Rev. Francis 
Higginson, 1587-1630, which was given to the Society 
by the will of William Bentley together with all his 
other portraits. This was copied by a Mr. Scot from 
an original in the State House at Boston, which is 
claimed to portray Rev’d John Wheelwright, 1592?- 
1679. Mr. Bentley himself seems a little uncertain 
as to the identity of the picture, for in his diary under 
date of November 23, 1818 he says: ‘‘I took F. Hig- 
ginson’s portrait for his son John’s till Cotton Mather 
on his death says, as I found, that John’s was never 
taken.” Mr. Bolton has an interesting discussion 
of this portrait and pretty clearly proves that, whether 
it represents Wheelwright or not, it cannot be the 
portrait of Francis Higginson who died in 1630 at 
the age of 43, while the portrait bears the date of 1677 
and gives the age of the sitter as eighty-four. 

In 1908 all the portraits owned by the Society 
were cleaned and restored. A few which have been 
acquired since need similar treatment, but as a whole 
the collection is in excellent order. The portraits 
are sixty-two in number of which three are miniatures, 
one a relief in wax, and one a pastel, and among the 
thirty or more artists represented the following may 
be mentioned as the most noted: Peter Pelham, 
John Singleton Copley, John Greenwood, Joseph 
Badger, Christian Gullager, James Sharples, Charles 
Willson Peale, Mather Brown, Chester Harding, 
James Frothingham and Ethan Allen Greenwood. 

In 1876 the late Nathaniel Paine made up a list of 
“Portraits in the Public Buildings of Worcester,” 
which was printed in the New England Historic- 
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Genealogical Register and included the paintings 
then owned by this Society. Beyond this no attempt 
has ever been made to list the portraits in this library, 
and to remedy that omission such a list is appended 
to this report. 

LINCOLN, 


For the Council 


PORTRAITS IN THE LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
SocleTy 


1. Adams, Hannah (1755-1832), of Boston. Historian. 
Copied by Francis Alexander from the original in the 
Boston Athenaeum painted by Chester Harding before 
1830. Presented by Henry W. Miller, December 31,1849. 

2. Baldwin, Christopher Columbus (1800-1835), of Worces- 
ter. Librarian of the American Antiquarian Society, 
1827-30, 1832-1835. Painted by Chester Harding in 
1836 by order of the Society, from a miniature by Miss 
Sarah Goodridge, painted from life in 1835. (See 
Council Report for May, 1836.) 

3. Baldwin, Christopher Columbus (1800-1835). Mini- 
ature Water Color, painted from life by Miss Sarah 
Goodridge of Boston in 1835. Presented by Miss 
Adelaide R. Sawyer, Mr. Baldwin’s niece, November 
18, 1907. (See Librarian’s Report for October, 1908.) 

4. Bancroft, Rev. Aaron (1755-1839), of Worcester. 
Minister of the Second Parish of Worcester, 1786-1839; 
author of a “Life of Washington,” 1807. Painted by 
Alvan Fisher about 1832-3. Presented by Mrs. John 
Davis of Worcester in 1863. The portrait is marked 
on the back “A. Bancroft, aet 77.” (See Librarian’s 
Report for October, 1891.) 

5. Bangs, Edward Dillingham (1790-1839), of Worcester. 
Secretary of Massachusetts, 1824-1835. Painted by 
Chester Harding. Given by will to the Society after 
the death of Mr. Bangs’ wife. (See Librarian’s Report 
for April, 1870.) 
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Baxter, James Phinney (1831-1921), of Portland, Maine. 
Historian. Copied by Joseph B. Kahill of Portland 
from the original painted from life in 1883 by Frederic 
P. Vinton. Bequeathed to the Society by Mr. Baxter. 
Bentley, Rev. William (1759-1818), of Salem. Minister 
of the East Church, Salem, 1784-1819. Copied by 
George Southward of Salem from the original in the 
Essex Institute, which was painted from life by James 
Frothingham in 1818. Presented by Salem friends 
through Joseph G. Waters in 1869 or 1870. (See 
Librarian’s Report for April, 1870.) 

Bentley, Rev. William (1759-1818), of Salem. A copy, 
probably by James Frothingham, from the original by 
him in the Essex Institute, painted from life in 1818. 
Presented by Miss Hannah A. Kittredge of North 
Andover, August 13, 1917. 

Bigelow, Abijah (1775-1860),of Worcester. Representa- 
tive in Congress, 1810-1813. Artist unknown. De- 
posited by D. Berkeley Updike, June 27, 1916. 
Brown, Mather (1761-1831). Grandson of Mather 
Byles, Sr. Artist. Painted by himself in 1812. Pre- 
sented by Mrs. Frederick L. Gay, May 31, 1923. 
Burnet, William (1688-1729). Governor of New York 
and New Jersey, 1720-1728, and of Massachusetts, 
1728-9. Artist unknown. There is a portrait in the 
State House at Boston from which this may have been 
copied. Bequest of William Bentley, 1819. Bentley 
calls this “‘a mean painting of Gov. Burnet of 1729.” 
(See Bentley’s Diary, vol. iv, p. 31.) 

Bush, Abigail (Adams) (1765-18—). Third wife of John 
Bush of New York and Worcester. Painted in August, 
1791 (?), by McKay’. Presented in 1896 by Mrs. 
Louise (Pratt) Harthan. (See Proceedings, Am. Ant. 
Soc., vol. xi, p. 173.) 

Bush, Charity (or Temperance) (Platt) (1761-1788), 
of New York. First wife of John Bush of New York 


‘Note: So says an inscription on the painting, but Hannah, John Bush's second wife, 


1791. 


died in 1807 and as his first wife died in 1788, he could hardly have had a third wife in 
Abigail married (2) June 4, 1823 at Boylston, Rev. Reuben Holcomb of Sterling. 
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and Worcester. Painted in 1785 or 1786 by Charles 
Willson Peale. Presented by Mrs. Maria (Pratt) 
Chaffin, April-October, 1896. (See Proceedings, Am. 
Ant. Soc. vol. xi, p. 48.) 

Bush, John (1755-1816), of New York and Worcester. 
Broker, cattle dealer, etc. Painted in 1785 or 1786 by 
Charles Willson Peale. Presented by Mrs. Maria 
(Pratt) Chaffin, April-October, 1896. (See Proceedings, 
Am. Ant. Soc., vol. xi, pp. 48, 173, 230.) 

Bush, John (1755-1816), of New York and Worcester. 
Painted in August, 1791 (?), probably in New York, by 
McKay. (See note to Abigail (Adams) Bush.) 
Presented in 1896 by Mrs. Louise (Pratt) Harthan. 
(See Proceedings, Am. Ant. Soc., vol. xi, pp. 48, 173, 
230.) 

Byles, Rev. Mather, Senior (1707-1788). First pastor 
of the Hollis Street Church, Boston, 1733-1776. 
Painted in 1767 by John Singleton Copley. Presented 
by Mrs. Frederick L. Gay, May 31, 1923. 

Byles, Rev. Mather, Senior (1707-1788). Painted by 
Peter Pelham, 1739. Presented by Mrs. Frederick L. 
Gay, May 31, 1923. 

Byles, Mather, Junior (1735-1814). Pastor of the 
Congregational Church, New London, Conn., 1757- 
68; and of the New North Church, Boston, 1768-1775. 
Painted by Mather Brown, 1784. Presented by Mrs. 
Frederick L. Gay, May 31, 1923. 

Chandler, John (1721-1800), of Worcester. Sheriff, 
Judge of Probate, and County Treasurer. A Tory, 
removed to London; called “The honest Refugee.” 
Artist unknown. A steel engraving from this portrait 
bears date of 1764 and calls Mr. Chandler “aet. 53.” 
This is probably an error and J. C. Bancroft Davis 
asserted the portrait was painted in London. Pre- 
sented by the family of Rev. Aaron Bancroft, August, 
1839. (See “Confiscation of John Chandler’s Estate,”’ 
by A. McFarland Davis, p. 21.) 

Chandler, Theophilus (1732-1816), of Petersham, Mass. 
and Thompson, Conn. A surveyor and carpenter. 
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Painted by his brother, Winthrop Chandler, about 
1770. Presented by Clarence W. Bowen, April 7, 1920. 

21. Chandler, Elizabeth (Frink) (1740-1771), wife of 
Theophilus. Painted by Winthrop Chandler about 
1770. Presented by Clarence W. Bowen, April, 7, 1920. 
(See Proceedings, vol. xxx, pp. 6, 104.) 

22. Clinton, DeWitt (1769-1828). Governor of New York, 
1817-22; 1824-27. A miniature, artist unknown. 
Presented, April 25, 1893, by Miss Augusta Clinton 
Winthrop of Boston, a granddaughter of Gov. Clinton. 
(See Proceedings, vol. ix, p. 72.) 

23. Columbus, Christopher (c. 1440-1506). Navigator. 
Copied by Antonio Scardino from the original by 
Parmigianino in the Royal Museum at Naples. Pre- 
sented by Ira M. Barton, April, 1853. 

24. Columbus, Christopher (c. 1440-1506). A Mosaic by 
Antonio Salviati of Venice. Presented by Edward L. 

: Davis, 1878. (See Proceedings, October, 1878, p. 44.) 

at, 25. Curwin, Rev. George (1683-1717). Minister of the 

First Church at Salem, 1714-17. Painted by George 


i Ropes of Salem, 1804, evidently copied from an original. 
ah Ropes was a deaf and dumb painter, a pupil of Corné. 
i Bequeathed by the will of William Bentley, 1819. 
a 26. Davis, John (1787-1854), of Worcester. Statesman. 
A Governor of Massachusetts and United States Senator. 
af President of the American Antiquarian Society, 1853-4. 
| Painted by Edwin T. Billings from daguerreotypes and 
; B other likenesses, 1854, for the Society. (See Proceed- 
a ings, April, 1854; October, 1854.) 

i 27. Endecott, John (1558-1665). Governor of Massachu- 
Ri setts, 1644, 49, 50-53, 55-65. Copied by George 
i: Southward of Salem in 1873 from the original, painted 
H in Boston in 1665, artist unknown, and owned by the 
F ¥ family. Presented by Judge William C. Endicott, 
} October 16, 1873. (See Proceedings for October, 1873, 
p. 113.) 


HM 28. Endecott, John (1558-1665). Copied from the original | 
before 1804 by Michele Felice Corné of Salem. Bequest | 
of William Bentley, 1819. 
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Everett, Edward (1794-1865). Statesman; orator. 
Governor of Massachusetts, United States Senator. 
President of the American Antiquarian Society, 1841- 
53. Painted by J. Harvey Young of Boston, 1861. 
Presented by Clarence W. Bowen and others, 1921. 
Gray, Rev. Ellis (1716-1753). Minister of the New 
Brick Church, Boston, 1738-53. Painted by Joseph 
Badger. Bequest of William Bentley, 1819. (See 
3entley’s Diary, vols. iii, p. 368; iv, p. 629; Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Proceedings, vol. 49, p. 259.) 
Haven, Samuel Foster (1806-1881), of Worcester. 
Scholar. Librarian of the American Antiquarian 
Society, 1838-81. Painted by Edward L. Custer of 
Boston, 1879. Presented by members of the Society 
through Edward L. Davis, April, 1879. (See Proceed- 
ings for April, 1879, pp. 63-9.) 
Henshaw, William (1735-1820), of Leicester. Soldier. 
Lieutenant under Amherst, 1759; lieutenant-colonel of 
Little’s regiment at siege of Boston; left service in 1777. 
Artist unknown. Bequest of Miss Harriet E. Henshaw, 
received October 14, 1896. (See Proceedings, vol. xi, 
p. 228.) 
Higginson, Rev. Francis (1587-1630.) So labelled and 
so called by Rev. William Bentley, but copied in 1803 
by a Mr. Scot of Boston from an original portrait in the 
State House, now thought to portray Rev. John Wheel- 
wright of Quincy (1592-1679). Bequest of Rev. 
William Bentley, 1819. (See Bentley’s Diary, vol. iii, 
p. 52; First Church of Quincy, p. 151; Bolton’s “ Por- 
traits of the Founders,” pp. 650-2; ante, p. 238.) 
Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von (1769- 
1859.) German savant and traveller. One of three 
portraits painted by Moses Wight in 1852. Purchased 
at auction in Boston, 1877, and presented to the Society 
by Isaac Davis and George F. Hoar, October, 1877. 
(See Proceedings for October, 1877, p. 92.) 
Leverett, Sir John (1616-1679). Governor of Mass- 
achusetts, 1673-9. Copied by Michele Felice Corné 
of Salem, before 1804, from an original attributed to 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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Sir Peter Lely, now in the Essex Institute. Bequest of 
Rev. William Bentley. (For Corné, see Mason’s 
“Reminiscences of Newport,” pp. 330-40.) 
Maccarty, Rev. Thaddeus (1721-1784). Minister of 
the First Church, Worcester, 1747-1784. Artist un- 
known. Loaned by Dwight F. Dunn, August 21, 1913. 
Mather, Rev. Cotton (1663-1728). Minister of North 
Church, Boston, 1685-1728. Painted from life by 
Peter Pelham in 1727. Presented by Mrs. Hannah 
Crocker, October 14, 1815. 

Mather, Rev. Cotton (1663-1728). A replica of No. 37. 
Presented by Mrs. Frederick L. Gay, May 31, 1923. 
Mather, Rev. Increase (1639-1723). Minister of North 
Church, Boston, 1664-1723. President of Harvard 
College, 1685-1701. Painted from life, date and 
artist unknown. Presented by Mrs. Hannah Crocker, 
October 14, 1815. 

Mather, Rev. Richard (1596-1669). Minister at 
Dorchester, 1636-1669. Painted in America by an un- 
known artist, presumably from life, when he was an old 
man. Presented by Mrs. Hannah Crocker, October 
14, 1815. 

Mather, Rev. Samuel (?) (1626-1671), of Dublin. 
Thought by some to be a portrait of his brother, Rev. 
Nathaniel, and by others to portray his nephew, Rev. 
Samuel of Witney. Painted in England, artist un- 
known. Presented by Mrs. Hannah Crocker, October 
14, 1815. (See Bolton’s “Portraits of the Founders,” 
p. 579; Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. ser. 4, vol. viii, pp. 18, 
28, 40, 45; ante, p. 237.) 

Mather, Rev. Samuel (1706-1785). Son of Cotton 
Mather. Minister of the North Church, Boston, 
1732-41; pastor of the North Bennett Street Church, 
1741-1785. Painted by John Greenwood before 1752. 
Presented by Mrs. Hannah Crocker, October 14, 1815. 
May, Col. John (1743-1812), of Boston. Patriot. 
Colonel of the first regiment Boston militia in the 
Revolution. Painted by Christian Gullager, 1789. 
Presented by the wish of his daughters, Mary D. and 
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Charlotte Augusta, after their deaths, March 4, 1874. 
(See Proceedings, April 29, 1874; Letter of Mr. H. H. 
Edes, March 4, 1874, on file.) 

44. Paine, William (1750-1833), of Worcester. Physician. 
Loyalist, served in British army during the Revolution. 
Copied by James S. Lincoln of Providence from original 
by Chester Harding. Loaned, February 27, 1911, by 
the family of his grandson, James Paine. 

45. Park, Dr. John (1775-1852), of Boston and Worcester. 
Editor; teacher. Artist unknown. Deposited July 1, 
1913 by the Bostonian Society. 

46. Paxton, Charles (1708-1788). British commissioner 
of the customs at Boston previous to the Revolution. 
Painted by J. Cornish, 1751, probably in England. 
Presented by ‘A Lady” May 4, 1814. (See Acces- 
sion Books, vol. i, p. 7.) 

47. Prince, Rev. Thomas (1687-1758). Pastor of Old 
South Church, Boston, 1718-1758. Painted by an 
unknown artist, at an unknown date. Presented June, 
1836 by Hon. Henry Prentiss of Hubbardston. (See 
Proceedings, 1812-1849, p. 233.) 

( 48. Rogers, Rev. John (1505-1555). English martyr. 

Burned at the stake at Smithfield, February 4, 1555. 

Copied by an unknown artist from an original by 
Copley, painted in 1759, and now in the library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Bequest of William 
Bentley, 1819. 
‘ 49. Salisbury, Stephen, senior, (1798-1884), of Worcester. 
President of the American Antiquarian Society, 1854- 
1884. Painted by Daniel Huntington, 1878. Pre- 
sented by certain associates of the Society, October 21, 
1878. (See Proceedings for October, 1878, appendix.) 
50. Salisbury, Stephen, junior, (1835-1905), of Worcester. 
Capitalist. President of the American Antiquarian 
Society, 1887-1905. Painted by Frederic P. Vinton, 
| 1908 from an original from life, painted by the same 
artist in 1893. Presented by Andrew McFarland 
Davis, April 15, 1908. 
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Sigourney, Mrs. Lydia (?) (1791-1865). Poetess; 
authoress. Artist unknown. Presented by Hon. 
George F. Hoar, April 29, 1885. The subject of this 
painting is in doubt. The picture was purchased by 
Mr. Hoar at the Barlow sale in Washington, D. C. as 
the portrait of Mrs. Sigourney, and Connecticut 
neighbors and friends have vouched for it as her like- 
ness, but her daughter, Mrs. Francis T. Russell, failed 
to identify it. (See Proceedings, vols. iii, p. 390-1; vi, 
p. 259.) 

Sullivan, James (1744-1808), of Boston. Statesman. 
Governor of Massachusetts, 1807-8. High relief in 
wax by John Christian Rauschner, made from life about 
1807. Bequest of Rev. William Bentley, 1819. (See 
Proceedings, vols. viii, p. 220; xi, pp. 309-10; Wax 
Portraits and Silhouettes, by Mrs. Bolton, pp. 18-24, 
82; Bentley’s Diary, vol. iii, p. 405.) 

Thomas, Isaiah (1749-1831), of Worcester. Printer. 
Founder and first President of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, 1812-1831. Painted by Ethan Allen 
Greenwood, 1818. Bequeathed by Isaiah Thomas. 
(See Proceedings, vol. xxx, pp. 252-8.) 

Thomas, Isaiah (1749-1831). Pastel painted by James 
Sharples of New York, in 1804. Presented by Leonard 
C. Couch of Taunton, and Dr. Charles L. Nichols, 
October 20, 1920. 

Thomas, Robert Bayley (1766-1846) of West Boylston. 
Author of the Farmer’s Almanac. Painted by William 
Talcott after 1836. Presented by David D. Prescott of 
Oakdale, April, 1863. Called “rude in execution 
but said to be an accurate and expressive likeness.” 
This was reproduced in Almanac No. 100, for 1892. 
A good portrait of Mr. Thomas is in the library of the 
Worcester Historical Society. (See Proceedings for 
April, 1863, p. 27.) 

Vespucci, Amerigo (1451-1512). Explorer. Copied 
by Antonio Scardino from the original by Parmigianino, 
in the gallery of the Royal Museum at Naples. Pre- 
sented by Ira M. Barton, April, 1853. 
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Webster, Daniel (1782-1852) Statesman; orator; United 
States Senator. Painted by Edwin T. Billings (?), 
date unknown. Presented by Miss Sarah C. Fitch, 
June 21, 1910. This resembles Whipple’s daguerreo- 
type, but the face is turned to the right. 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852). A small portrait from 
the Whipple daguerreotype, artist unknown. Pre- 
sented by Hon. Edward L. Davis, August, 1872. 
Willard, Calvin (1784-1867), of Worcester. Sheriff. 
Painted by Edwin T. Billings, date unknown. Be- 
quest of Mrs. Olive F. Willard, April 15, 1885. (See 
Proceedings, vol. iii, p. 396.) 

Winthrop, John (1588-1649). Governor of Massachu- 
setts, 1630-4, 37-40, 42-4, 46-9. An original portrait 
ascribed to Vandyke but now pronounced to be by one 
of his pupils. Painted in England from life, date 
unknown. Bequeathed to the Society by William Win- 
throp of Cambridge, July 3, 1830. (See ante, p. 236.) 
Winthrop, John (1588-1649). Miniature apparently 
copied from the foregoing, date and artist, unknown. 
Probably part of the bequest of Rev. William Bentley, 
1819. (See letter from Frederic Winthrop, February 
12, 1918, a file; Bentley’s Diary, vols, i. pp. 187, 191; 
ii, p. 223.) 

Winthrop, Thomas Lindall (1760-1841), of Boston. 
President of the American Antiquarian Society, 1831- 
41. Copied by Charles Osgood from an original 
painted from life by himself in 1837. Presented by 
Mr. Winthrop at the request of the Society, 1838. 
(See Proceedings, 1812-1849, pp. 351-2.) 
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OBITUARIES 


MERRICK LINCOLN 


Merrick Lincoln was born at Worcester May 25, 
1875 and died at Portland, Maine, where he was 
spending his summer vacation, on September 2, 1923. 
He was the son of Waldo and Fanny Chandler Lincoln. 
He was educated in public and private schools in 
Worcester and at Harvard University, where he 
received the degree of A. B. in 1896 and of M. D. in 
1900. After graduation he began the practice of 
medicine in Worcester, specializing to a large extent 
in the diseases of children. From 1909 to 1912 he 
was city physician, was connected with the various 
city hospitals and frequently contributed articles to 
medical journals. He also wrote in 1916 a pamphlet 
of considerable scientific value on ‘‘A Technique for 
the Calculating of Percentages and Values in the 
Artificial Feeding of Infants.’”’ During the World 
War he served honorably in many capacities, being 
promoted to the rank of Major in July 1919. He 
married April 29, 1908, Mary Bowker, daughter of 
Charles Henry and Mary Grant Bowker. He was 
elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society 
in April 1920. 

C. 8S. B. 


WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


William Roscoe Thayer, widely known as a writer 
of biography and literature, died at his home in 
Cambridge September 7, 1923. He was born in 
Boston January 16, 1859, the son of Frederick W. 
and Maria Phelps Thayer. After preparatory educa- 
tion at St. Paul’s School and two years of study abroad, 
he entered Harvard University from which he was 
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graduated in 1881. He was assistant editor of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin from 1882 to 1885 
and then returned for graduate study to Harvard 
where he took the degree of A. M. in 1886. After 
a year’s travel in Europe he settled at Cambridge, 
devoting himself to literary work. He was a frequent 
contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, the Nation and 
the Century, was editor of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine from 1892 to 1915, and during an active 
eareer of over thirty years produced many volumes 
of high historical and literary importance. His 
“Dawn of Italian Independence,” written in 1893, 
brought him from the King of Italy a Knighthood in 
the Order of the Crown. He also wrote ‘‘A Short 
History of Venice” in 1905; “Italica” in 1908 and 
the “Life and Letters of Cavour” in 1911, one of the 
best biographies ever written by an American writer. 
His American biographies consisted of the “‘ Life and 
Letters of John Hay’’ in 1915, and ‘‘Theodore 
Roosevelt—an Intimate Biography” in 1919. 

Mr. Thayer received many honors as a result of his 
literary works. He was awarded the degrees of LL.D. 
from Western Reserve, Litt.D. from Harvard and 
Brown, and L. H. D. from Williams and Yale. In 
1918 he received the gold medal for biography from 
the National Institution of Arts and Letters, and in 
the following year was made a fellow of the Royal 
Academy of the Lincei of Rome. He was an overseer 
of Harvard from 1913 until his death. He was 
elected to membership in many learned societies 
and was President of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1918. He was elected to the American 
Antiquarian Society in April 1919, and in April 1921 
read a paper before the Society entitled ‘‘ Pen Portrai- 
ture in Seventeenth Century Colonial Historians.’’ 
He was married in 1893 to Elizabeth H. Ware of 
Cambridge who survives him together with a daughter, 
Margaret W. Thayer. 

C. S. B. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


[Oct., 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending Sept. 30, 1923, to which is 
appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 


condition of the various funds. 
Oct. 1, 1923 the net assets were invested as follows: 


Library Building and land $227,369.61 
Public Funds 81,893 .69 
Railroad and Street Railway Bonds 82,154.27 
Miscellaneous Bonds 144,082.50 
Railroad and Street Railway shares 16,116.90 
Bank shares 16,466 .00 
Miscellaneous shares 23,782.77 
Mortgages 11,600 .00 
Cash on deposit 3,295.73 


$606,761 .47 


Which sum includes unexpended income 


amounting to 576 .66 

$606,184.81 

Less Library Building and land 227,369 .61 

Captial bearing interest $378,815.20 

The following securities were paid or sold during the year: 
$5,000 City of San Francisco 4146's 1948 
5,000 Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. Co. 7\%4’s 1941 
5,000 Danville, Champaign & 

Decatur Railway & Light 

Co. 5’s 1938 

5,000 U. S. Government 414’s 1928 

5,000 U.S. Government 4l4’s 1938 

1,000 Chicago & Northwestern R.R. 4’s 1926 
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500 Union Pacific R. R. 4’s 1927 

6 shares Washburn Wire Company pfd. 
10 shares Worcester Consolidated St. Rwy. Ist pfd. 
5 shares Boston Elevated Railway Co. common 

3 shares Boston Elevated Railway Co. 2nd pfd. 
12 shares Boston Elevated Railway Co. 1st pfd. 

1 share Boston Elevated Railway Co. pfd. 

2 shares Portland Elec. Co. pfd. 

7 shares Hood Rubber Co. pfd. 

5 shares Commonwealth Gas & Electric Co. pfd. 

2 shares Dedham & Hyde Park Gas & Electric Lt. Co. 
7 shares Massachusetts Lighting Co. common 

7 shares Massachusetts Lighting Co. pfd. 

2 shares North Boston Lighting Properties common 
12 shares North Boston Lighting Properties pfd. 

4 shares Westborough Gas & Electric Co. 


The following securities were either bought for cash or taken in 
exchange: 


$10,000 U.S. Government 11952 
5,000 Cedars Rapids Mfg. & Pr. Co. 5’s 1953 
6,000 Appalachian Pr. Co. 5’s 1941 
5,000 Alabama Pr. Co. 5’s 1951 


The Principal Account has been increased by receipt of $50 for 
Life Membership; $878.23 by sale of duplicates; $79.76 from James 
Lyman Whitney Estate; and the following amounts totalling 
$19,617.12 were credited to the Building Fund: 


Robert K. Shaw $10.00 
Grenville H. Norcross 1.000 .00 
John M. Merriam 500.00 
Charles H. Taylor 250 .00 
Clarence B. Moore 100.00 
Albert Matthews 100.00 
Albert C. Bates 50.00 
Charles F. Jenney 25.00 
George P. Winship 25 .00 
Charles H. Hull 10.00 
James B. Wilbur 5,000 .00 
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Clarence M. Burton 
Charles Evans 
Henry R. Wagner 
George A. Plimpton 
Max Farrand 
Frederick W. Lehmann 
Harold Murdock 
George H. Blakeslee 
Charles L. Nichols 
Arthur P. Rugg 
Frank F. Dresser 
Charles E. Goodspeed 
Samuel L. Munson 
Robert H. Kelby 
Shepherd Knapp 
William T. Forbes 
Albert Shaw 

William E. Foster 
Herbert Putnam 
James T. Adams 
Thomas C. Mendenhall 
Samuel B. Woodward 
Waldo Lincoln 
Francis R. Hart 

A. George Bullock 
Simeon E. Baldwin 
John H. Edmonds 
Clarence 8. Brigham 
J. Franklin Jameson 
Alfred L. Aiken 
Homer Gage 

Francis H. Dewey 


Bigelow & Wadsworth (rebate) 


Ses 


10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
1,000.00 
250.00 
250.00 
2,000.00 
500.00 
25.00 
300.00 
10.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
99.12 


$19,617.12 


SaMUEL B. Woopwarp, Treasurer. 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Principal Oct. 1, 1922 (less unexpended income for 1922) $582,389.41 
Library Building Fund (from Building Fund) 32,113.31 
Principal received since Oct. 1, 1922 
Leonard Wheeler Life Membership. ........... $50.00 
Income added to principal 
Special Gifts Fund................ $41.97 
70.72 
James Lyman Whitney Fund....... 49.45 
Andrew McF. Davis Fund......... 395.60 
1,296.71 
1,854.45 
Gifts to Special Gifts Fund................... 270.00 
Sales of Duplicates to Purchasing Fund........ 878.23 
James Lyman Whitney Estate................ 79.76 
19,617.12 
Profit & Loss 
City of San Francisco 414’s (profit by sale). . . 111.00 
Puget Sound, Pr. & Lt. Co. 714’s (profit by 
375.00 
Danville, Champaign & Decatur Rwy. & Lt. 
Washburn Wire Co. pfd. stock (profit by sale). 150.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks (profit by sale)......... 1,620.09 
U.S. Government 414’s (profit by sale)....... 214.62 25,970.27 
$640,472.99 
Expended from Purchasing Fund.............. 1,904.87 
Expended from Special Gifts Fund............. 270.00 
Expended from Building Fund ............... 32,113.31 34,288.18 
$606,184.81 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Unexpended income 1922. $413 .97 
Income from 21,637 .44 
265 .00 
$628,605 .05 
EXPENDITURES 
Income carried to Principal..................... $1,854.45 
490.17 
Light, Heat, Water and Telephone.............. 1,740.61 
cc cu 470.93 


2,752.45 
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998.95 
$606,761.47 
ASSETS 
$606,761.47 
Unexpended Balance Oct. 1, 1923............... 576.66 
$606,184.81 
Oct. 1, 1923 
CONDITION OF THE ACCOUNTS 
Fund Title Principal Balance Income Expended Balance 
1922 1922 1922 
2-Bookbinding.......... 7,500.00 431.25 431.25 
3-George Chandler... ... 500.00 28.75 28.75 
4—Collection and Research 17,000.00 977.50 977.50 
5-I. and E. L. Davis...... 23,000.00 1,322.50 1,322.50 
6-John and Eliza Davis... 4,900.00 281.75 281.75 
4,800.00 276.00 276.00 
8-George E. Ellis. ....... 17,500.00 1,006.25 1,006.25 
9-Librarian’s and General 35,000.00 2,012.50 2,012.50 
12-Life Membership. .... . 4,350.00 250.13 250.13 
13-Lincoln Legacy........ 7,000.00 402.50 402.50 
14—Publishing............ 32,001.91 1,840.00 1,840.00 
17-Salisbury............. 104,348.39 $413.97 5,380.84 5,218.15 $576.66 
5,000.00 287.50 287.50 
19-B. F. Thomas......... 1,000.00 57.50 57.50 
22-Special Gifts.......... 501.14 41.97 41.97 
23-F. W. Haven.......... 2,000 .00 115.00 115.00 
24-Purchasing........... 668 .42 70.72 70.72 
25-Charles F. Washburn... 5,000.00 287.50 287.50 
26—Centennial............ 36,706.58 2,110.60 2,110.60 
27-Eliza D. Dodge........ 3,000 .00 172.50 172.50 
28-Hunnewell............ 5,000 .00 287.50 287.50 
29-—James Lyman Whitney . 917.76 49.45 49.45 
30-Samuel A. Green....... 5,000 .00 287.50 287.50 
31—Andrew McF. Davis... 7,275.20 395.60 395.60 
32—Nathaniel Paine....... 38,134.42 2,192.50 2,192.50 
33-Building.............. 8,740.67 1,296.71 1,296.71 
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STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
Bonps 
NAME Rate Maturity 


Pusiic Funps: 

United States of America 414 Oct., 
United States of America 4144 Nov., 
United States of America 444 Oct., 
United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Ireland. ...5%4 Aug., 
United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Ireland. ...51% Feb., 


City of Bergen........ 8 Nov., 
City of Montreal........ 5 Nov., 
City of Winnipeg........ 6 Oct. 
Province of British Colum- 

5 Jan. 
Province of Ontario...... 51% Jan., 
Toronto Harbor Com- 

Dutch East Indies.......6 Mar., 

RAILROADS: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
4 May 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Boston Elevated......... 4 May, 
Boston Elevated......... 4% Apr., 
Boston & Maine. ........ 3% Feb., 
Chicago, Burlington & 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois5 May, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois6 Oct., 


Chicago, Indiana & 

Southerm............. 4 Jan., 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

Illinois Central. ......... 3% July, 
Illinois Central..........5 Deec., 
Lake Shore & Michigan 

4 May, 
New York Central. ...... 5 Oct., 


New York, New Haven, 
& Hartford...........6 Jan., 


VAL. 


VAL. 


1938 25,000 23,286.04 


1942 
1952 


1929 


1937 
1945 
1930 
1946 


1925 
1937 


1953 
1962 


1995 


1995 
1935 
1937 
1925 


1949 
1951 
1934 
1956 
1932 
1952 
1963 


1931 
2013 


1948 


3,000 
10,000 


10,000 


3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 


4,000 
2,000 


16,000 
4,000 


1,000 


4,000 
2,000 
8,000 
5,000 


5,000 
4,800 
1,000 

12,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


5,000 
5,000 


2,500 


3,000.00 
10,000 . 00 


9,625 .00 


2,928.75 
2,940.00 
2,797 . 50 
3,970.00 


3,885.00 
2,040.00 


13,550. 40 
3,871.00 


$81,893 .69 


885.00 


3,096.75 
2,000.00 
7,960.00 
4,593.00 


5,000.00 
4,152.02 
940.00 
10,920.00 
1,932.50 
2,000. 00 
2,010.00 


4,621.00 
4,725.00 


2,369 .00 


255 
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New York, New Haven, 
4 May, 
New York, New Haven, 
3% Jan., 
Northern Pacific......... 6 July, 
4 Jan., 
Pere Marquette......... 4 July, 
Pere Marquette......... 5 July, 
Southern Indiana........ 4 Feb., 


Wilkesbarre & Eastern ...5 June, 
Worcester Consolidated ..7 July, 


MISCELLANEOUS Bonps: 


Adirondack Power & 


1954 


1956 
2047 
1938 
1956 
1956 
1951 
1942 
1926 


Light Corporation. .... 6 Mar., 1950 
Alabama Power Co.....5 June, 1951 


American Telephone & 


Telegraph Company .4 July, 1929 
Appalachian Power Co..5 June, 1941 


Bethlehem Steel Com- 


7 Oct., 1935 


Blackstone Valley Gas 


& ElectricCompany .5 Jan., 1939 


Cedar Rapids Mfg. & 


5 Jan., 1953 


6 Feb., 1933 


5 Jan., 1936 


6 July, 1949 


Company........... 8 Nov., 1949 
Fort Worth Power & 
Light Company..... 5 Aug., 1931 
Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power Company..... 5 Apr., 1933 
Nebraska Power Com- 
5 June, 1949 
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10,000 10,000.00 


50 50.00 
2,000 1,930.00 
3,000 2,970.00 


6,000 5,175.00 
5,000 4,475. 00 


13,000 12,440.00 


6,000 5,460.00 


15,000 14,212.50 


1,000 800.00 
5,000 4,800.00 
5,000 5,000.00 
6,000 5,335.00 
5,000 4,925.00 


5,000 4,800.00 


11,000 9,750.00 


6,500 6,110.00 
4,000 3,930.00 
5,000 4,281.25 
5,000 4,650.00 


5,000 4,000.00 


| 
5,000 
ti 500 5,000 .00 

2,000 2,000.00 

2,000 2,000.00 

1,000 1,000.00 
| $82,154.27 

| 

| Congress Hotel Com- 
ad Consumers Power Com- ' 

| Detroit Edison Com- 
| Detroit Edison Com- 
f 
4 Duquesne Light Com- 
i Ellicott Square Com- 
Empire District Electric 
| 
7 
| 
| 
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Niagara Falls Power 


Company........... 6 Nov., 1950 4,000 3,500.00 
Northern States Power 
Company........... 5 Apr., 1941 5,000 4,300.00 
Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Company .56 May, 1952 5,000 4,725.00 
Seattle Electric Com- 
5 Aug., 1929 5,000 5,000.00 
Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company..... 6 July, 1950 8,000 8,000.00 
Southern California 
Edison Company....5 Nov., 1939 1,000 920.00 
Southern California 
Edison Company....6 Feb., 1944 10,000 8,975.00 
Southern Power Com- 
ee 5 Mar., 1930 5,000 4,775.00 
Terre Haute Traction & 
Light Company..... 5 May, 1944 2,000 2,000.00 
United States Rubber 
5 Jan. 1947 2,000 1,743.75 
Par Boox 
Srocks VaLuE VALUE 
55 American Tel. & Tel. Co..............-. $5,500 $5,092.00 
11 Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe R.R. (Pref.) 1,100 687 .00 
6 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Com.)......... 600 420.00 
3 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Pref.)......... 300 210.00 
9 Boston & Albany R. R................. 900 1,080.00 
50 Boston & Maine R. R. (Pref.).......... 5,000 5,000.00 
5 Cape & Vineyard Electric Co........... 500 44.00 
6 Chicago & Eastern Ill. Ry. Co. (Com.).. . 600 66.90 
4 Chicago & Eastern Ill. Ry. Co. (Pref.). . . 400 120.00 
7 Fall River Gas Works Co.............. 700 1,097.88 
6 Fitchburg Bank & Trust Co............ 600 600.00 
8 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co....... 400 490 .65 
5 Great Northern Ry. Co. (Pref.)......... 500 320.00 
10 Haverhill Electric Co.................. 1,000 1,250.00 
13 Insurance Co. of North America........ 130 377.00 
5 Lawrence Gas Co...............00000: 500 488 .04 
50 Massachusetts Gas Co. (Pref.) ......... 5,000 3,785.00 
15 National Shawmut Bank.............. 1,500 3,075.00 
6 New England Tel. & Tel. Co............ 600 570.00 
9 New London Northern Ry. Co.......... 900 810.00 
Merten Co. 3,000 3,000.00 


$144,082.50 
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16 Old South Bldg. Ass’n (Pref.) .......... 1,600 1,181.00 
15 Pennsylvania R. R.Co................ 750 510.00 
30 Union Pacific R. R. (Com.)............. 3,000 3,000.00 
5 United States Envelope Co. (Pref.)...... 500 475.00 
16 Webster & Atlas Nat'l Bank........... 1,600 1,800.00 
21 Worcester Bank & Trust Co............ 3,100 2,914.00 
10 Worcester Electric Light Co............ 1,000 1,922.00 
34 Worcester Gas Light Co............... 3,400 3,000.00 
7 Worcester Gas Light Co. (Pref.)........ 700 701.20 
$56,365.67 
Morteace Loans 
1,500.00 
$11,600.00 
Estate 
$195,256.30 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian 
Society, beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, for the year ending September 30, 1923, have been 
examined by Elmer A. MacGowan, accountant, and his certificate 
that they are correct is herewith submitted. 

The Auditors further report that they have personally examined 
the securities held by the Treasurer and find the same to be as 
stated by him and the balance of cash on hand duly accounted for. 


(Signed) BENJAMIN THomas HI11, 
Auditor 


October 1, 1923. 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1923 


I hereby certify that I have examined the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society, made up 
for the year ending September 30, 1923, and find same to be 
correct. 


(Signed) Eimer A. MacGowan, 
Accountant 
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1832 


1838 
1840 
1842 
1852 
1856 
1858 


1867 
1868 


1869 


1870 


1871 
1872 


1874 
1875 
1878 
1879 
1881 
1882 


1883 
1884 


1885 


ConTrRiIBUTORS OF $100 AND MORE TO THE SOCIETY’s 
INVESTED FUNDS 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy). $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy)...............-. 500 
Edward D. Bangs, Worcester (legacy)...............e0085 200 
William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)...............+.-. 500 
Christopher G. Champlin, Newport, R. I. (legacy)......... 100 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester... 5,000 
250 
100 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester... 3,545 
8,000 
100 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy)... 940 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury................2-++e0: 300 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)...............0.ee0e00: 1,000 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury, (legacy)................ 200 
100 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Beverly (legacy).................+.. 1,000 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)................4.- 5,000 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy)................+.5+: 1,000 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy).................0.:- 1,000 
Robert C. Waterston, 100 
George Chandler, 500 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)................... 10,000 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)...............-.++- 10,000 
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1886 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1895 
1899 
1900 


1905 
1907 
1908 


1909 
1910 


1911 


1912 


American Antiquarian Society [Oct., 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester... $5,000 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)................... 2,000 
Edward L, Davis, Worcester. 5,000 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy).................... 10,000 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester....................... 5,000 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D.C..................... 1,000 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif...................... 1,000 
Andrew McF. Davis, Cambridge........................ 1,000 
Andrew H. Green, New York, N. Y. (legacy).............. 4,840 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)................ 60,000 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)...............02+000- 1,000 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)................ 175,000 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy).............. 2,000 
Charles G. Washburn, 5,000 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy) ................ 3,000 
5,000 
Andrew McF. Davis, 1,000 
Edward L. Davis, Worcester. 5,000 
100 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston........................ 1,000 
Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, Conn................... 100 
Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati, O...................000e0e- 1,000 
William B. Weeden, Providence......................... 500 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester. .............. 2,500 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester.....................-. 1,000 
1,000 
Samuel S. Green, Worcester................... 1,000 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy). ................. 490 
Thomas Willing Balch, Philadelphia, Pa.................. 100 
William Lawrence, 100 
Chartes P. Bowdliteh, Bostom. 150 
Franklin B. Dexter, New Haven, Conn................... 100 
100 
Lincoln N. Kinnicutt, Worcester. 200 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York, N. Y..................-. 5,000 
Clarence M. Burton, Detroit, Mich...................... 100 
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1913 


1916 
1917 
1919 
1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden............... 
Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville................. 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy) .............. 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden............... 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)........... 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)... ..... 
Grenville H. Norcross, Boston.................. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy). ..... 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy)............... 
Andrew McF. Davis, Cambridge............... 
David H. Fanning, Worcester.................. 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York, N. Y............ 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y................ 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston................. 
T. Hovey Gage, 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York, N. Y............ 
Grenville H. Norcross, Boston. ................. 
Samuel Utley, Worcester. 
Homer Gage, 
William H. Taft, Washington, D.C.............. 


ee 


Samuel B. Woodward, 


George A. Gaskill, Worcester................... 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester................... 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt... .. 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester................... 
Charles P. Bowditch, Boston. .................. 


Charles G. Washburn, 


George A. Plimpton, New York, N. Y............ 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York, N. Y............ 
Waldo Lincoln, 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy)............ 
John W. Farwell, Boston....................... 


Henry W. Cunningham........................ 
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$500 
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1,000 
500 
1,000 
4,000 
200 
5,000 
5, 000 
6,000 
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200 

250 
500 

100 

100 
100 

100 

500 

100 
500 
250 

500 
750 

38,123 

1,000 

500 

| 300 
2,500 

200 
250 
100 

500 
100 
| 1,000 
100 
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1,000 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


4 eau need of an enlarged library building has been 
made increasingly apparent during the past 
year, for we have had constant difficulty in finding 
sufficient room to shelve the accessions. A tabulation 
of the figures from the accession book shows the 
following results:— 


Bound volumes 3308 
Pamphlets 6183 
Engravings, broadsides and maps 1214 
Unbound newspapers 652 


The total number of bound volumes in the library 
is now 148,485 and of pamhplets 223,676. 

The entire field of American literature and history 
is covered in the accessions of the year—local history, 
genealogy, Spanish-Americana, Civil War, early laws, 
rare examples of American printing, school literature, 
are but a fewof the subjects noted at first glance. Much 
of the current output of reports, periodicals and pam- 
phlets comes to us from such constant givers as Mr. 
Charles H. Taylor, Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg, Hon. 
Charles G. Washburn, Mr. Henry W. Cunningham, 
Mr. Grenville H. Norcross and Rev. Herbert E. 
Lombard. To Mr. Taylor we are especially indebted 
for his continued efforts in keeping up the collection 
of American journalism and printing, and there is 
little of importance currently published and offered 
by dealers that does not come under his eye, and then 
is transferred to this Library. Mr. Charles E. Good- 
speed is another member who has presented to the 
Library much material of historical value. 
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We have been particularly fortunate this year in 
securing several files of early newspapers. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these files is the ‘‘Green 
Mountain Patriot”? published at Peacham, Vt., from 
1798 to 1807, by two young printers, Amos Farley 
and Samuel Goss. This was a much better paper 
than that usually issued in a small town, and was 
well filled with political news, Vermont happenings, 
marriages and death records, and under the heading 
of the ‘‘ Parnassian Rivulet”’ there was an abundance 
of poetry, sometimes from exchanges but frequently 
contributed by Vermont writers. Goss, having given 
up his partnership with Farley, removed to Montpelier 
in 1807, published the ‘‘Vermont Precursor’”’ there 
for a few weeks, and then changed its name to the 
‘“‘Watchman.” These three papers are nearly complete 
as far as 1808, and they are all unique files. 

Other files of importance for the study of New 
England local history are the ‘North Star” of 
Danville, Vt., from 1808 to 1817; the ‘‘ Medley” of 
New Bedford, Mass., from 1793 to 1799; and the 
“Columbian Courier” of New Bedford from 1802 
to 1805. The Society was enabled to purchase the 
two New Bedford files through the generosity of Mr. 
Henry W. Cunningham. 

A list of the longer files acquired are as follows: 


PoRTLAND, INDEPENDENT STATESMAN, 1821-1822. 
PeacuaM, GREEN Patriot, 1798-1807. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT PrecuRSOR, 1807. 
Norts Star, 1808-1817. 

Boston Gazette, 1770. 

Boston, YANKEE, 1828-1829. 

Boston, Damty AMERICAN EaGie, 1844-1845. 
Boston Lepger, 1857-1858. 

New Beprorp, MeEp.LeEy, 1793-1799. 

New Beprorp, CoLtumBian Courier, 1802-1805. 
New Beprorp Mercury, 1812-1814. 

WarREN, Heratp or THE U. &., 1799. 

WarREN TELEGRAPH, 1825-1826. 

WarREN, CLARION, 1823-1824. 

Newport, CoMPANION, 1798-1799. 
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New Lonpon, Connecticut GazetTTe, 1784-1787. 
HARTFORD, AMERICAN Mercury, 1823, 1828, 1831. 
New York, SHamrock, 1817. 

New York, Mounicipat Gazette, 1841-1859. 

Satem, NorTHERN Post, 1805-1806,1813-1814. 

PHILADELPHIA, TICKLER, 1810-1813. 

PHILADELPHIA, SarurDAY Evenina Post, 1824-1826. 
PHILADELPHIA SaTurDAY 1841-1844. 
BROWNSVILLE Times, 1857-1861. 

CARLISLE REPUBLICAN, 1819-1820. 

CLARION Democrat, 1863-1865. 

LANCASTER JOURNAL, 1818. 

LANCASTER EXAMINER, 1832-1835. 

CHESTERTOWN APOLLO, 1793. 

In the large number of early volumes acquired, 
a few books stand out, either from their scarcity or 
their historical value. Perhaps the most interesting 
is the ‘“‘Narrative of the Life, Adventures, Travels 
and Sufferings of Henry Tufts, now residing at 
Lemington, in the District of Maine,” printed at 
Dover, N. H. 1807. This was presented to us by 
the Worcester Public Library, through the kindly 
offices of our associate, Mr. Robert K. Shaw, since 
it was a volume that we had long needed and seemed 
especially appropriate for our type of collecting. 
Henry Tufts was born at Newmarket, N. H., in 1748, 
learned evil ways in his early youth, and became 
famous from Canada to Virginia as a roving vagabond, 
rake, horse-thief, freebooter, bounty jumper, passer 
of counterfeit bills, fortune teller, Indian doctor, 
bigamist, disciple of free-love, religious enthusiast, 
and preacher of the New Light gospel. Although 
with the aid of marvellous disguises and chicanery, 
he generally escaped arrest, he did receive occasional 
prison sentences, and in 1793, for a burglary which 
he claims he did not commit, he was sentenced to be 
hung. Reprieved at the last moment by Gov. 
Samuel Adams, his punishment was commuted to 
life imprisonment, but he soon escaped, joined one 
of his various wives in Maine, and thereafter lived 
to a certain extent a reformed life. He wrote his 
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Memoirs in 1807, and died in 1831, in his eighty-third 
year. 

Writing of Henry Tufts in Harper’s Magazine for 
March 1888, under the title of “‘A New England 
Vagabond,” Thomas Wentworth Higginson, noted 
the historical value of the book and showed how the 
narrative exhibited a wholly distinct and almost 
undescribed phase of New England Society. Tufts’ 
list of some seventy words of slang and thieves’ 
jargon, for instance, is a real contribution to the 
study of ‘‘Americanisms.”’ The narrative is a long 
one, consuming nearly four hundred printed pages, 
and it is remarkable that the book is so scarce. This 
particular copy, once owned by Mr. Higginson, was 
the only one which that writer ever saw, although 
there are records of the sale of several copies in the 
last thirty years. 

Two scarce imprints worthy of noting in the annual 
report are William Chandler’s “Brief Apology in 
behalf of the People in Dirision ecall’d Quaker,” 
Philadelphia, Andrew Bradford, 1719; and ‘‘ Ashton’s 
Memorial. An History of the Strange Adventures, 
and Signal Deliverances, of Mr. Philip Ashton,” 
by John Barnard, Boston, 1725. 

A rare book of psalmody is entitled ‘‘ A Compilation 
of the Litanies and Vespers, Hymns and Anthems, 
as they are sung in the Catholic Church, adapted to 
the Voice of the Organ,”’ by John Aitken, Philadelphia, 
1787. This is a quarto volume of 136 pages, with an 
engraved title-page, and the entire book of music and 
text, with the exception of the second page, is engraved. 
Apparently it is the only known copy, as the book 
has hitherto been given a title only from newspaper 
advertisements. Mr. Frank J. Metcalf, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who is compiling a Bibliography of Psalm- 
ody from 1720 to 1880, states that this is the first 
copy he has met with. Incidentally the Library feels 
much indebted to Mr. Metcalf for depositing here a 
duplicate carbon copy of his Checklist as he has 
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finished with each installment, and already the work 
has proved of much bibliographical value. 

An early New England tract by Sylvanus Conant 
has the title ‘‘The Art of War the Gift of God. A 
Discourse delivered at Middleborough, before three 
Military Companies, April 6, 1759, being the Day 
of General Muster in the Massachusetts Provinces 
for the Canada Expedition,’ Boston 1759. This was 
presented to the Society by Mr. James B. Wilbur 
and was the only one of Sylvanus Conant’s five 
printed works that we lacked. 

One of the most noteworthy accessions of the year 
was a copy of the New England Psalm Book, undated 
in the imprint, but printed at Cambridge, England, 
for Hezekiah Usher about 1658. This is the issue of 
100 pages and is considered the earliest of the three 
undated Usher editions. Our Isaiah Thomas copy, 
which was once bound with a 1648 Bible, was imperfect, 
lacking the title and several leaves at the end. This 
defect has been remedied by the present copy, where 
the imperfections were in the middle of the book. 
The bibliographical problems which are provided by 
these varying American and English editions of the 
New England Psalm Book are many and interesting, 
and it is gratifying to know that Mr. Wilberforce 
Eames is preparing a monograph on the subject, 
with much new information, for Mr. William G. 
Mather, of Cleveland. 

The New England Primer is one of the most 
scarce and sought-for books in the entire field of 
Americana—scarce because like all children’s books 
comparatively few copies have survived, and sought- 
for since the fact that it was the rudimentary book 
of instruction and ranked with the almanac as the 
most popular book of its day attaches to it a highly 
sentimental interest. Although our collection of 
Primers has always been a large one we have never 
acquired so many new copies as during the past year. 
Fifteen varying issues, beginning with the Boston 
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edition of 1779, have been obtained, most of them from 
Mr. Charles F. Heartman whose bibliography of the 
New England Primer is well known to all students of 
the subject. Of the New England Primers listed 
by Heartman the following is the number of editions 
in the various libraries: American Antiquarian Society 
77, Boston Public Library 54, Pequot Library 51, 
A. C. Bates 49, Harvard 48, Huntington Library 47, 
N. Y. Public Library 51, and Library of Congress 39. 

As part of the collection of Primers, the Library has 
also obtained an imperfect edition of the ‘‘ Protestant 
Tutor for Children,” lacking the title-page and two 
or three leaves at the end. The dedicatory epistle 
and the preface are signed by Benjamin Harris, and 
the printing evidently is of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Wilberforce Eames in referring to this copy, 
says: ‘‘It is probably the heretofore lost first edition, 
printed for Harris about 1685, or shortly before he 
came to New England . . . With reference to the 
1685 edition, which I suppose to be the same as 
yours, Mr. Ford (in his New England Primer, p. 16) 
says that ‘No copy of this first edition is known to 
be extant’. The close resemblance in the typography 
of the Catechism on page 100 of your copy with the 
same page (page 1) in your Boston edition of 168(5?), 
might almost suggest the possibility of both being 
American printing, except that one has the Questions 
or Answers in Black Letter, which is unusual for an 
American print.” 

The American edition referred to by Mr. Eames 
has long been owned by the Society and is that 
printed by Samuel Green at Boston and generally 
assigned to the year 1685. The Society also owns 
the London edition of 1726, presented to the Library 
by J. Hammond Trumbull in 1885. 

Among the broadsides and engravings there are a 
few which we were exceedingly glad to secure. From 
Mr. Harold Murdock the library received a broad- 
side the title of which shows its importance and rarity: 
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“A Particular Account of the most barbarous and 
Horrid Massacre! Committed in King-Street, Boston, 
on Monday, March 5, 1770, by the Soldiery quartered 
in said Town.’ Another broadside purchase at 
auction was the ‘‘Indian Gazette.’”’ Isaiah Thomas, 
in his Royal American Magazine for May 1774, 
reproduces an engraving entitled ‘‘ An Indian Gazette” 
with a page of text opposite explaining the drawings 
which illustrated an expedition made by a party 
of American Indians into Canada. It was stated 
that ‘‘This print is engraved from an authentic copy, 
drawn by a French engineer, from the American 
original.” In 1810 Thomas wrote his ‘‘History of 
Printing in America,” and again he reproduced the 
Indian Gazette, using the same plate as before. In 
his text, vol. 2, p. 184, he said, ‘‘ Annexed is an engrav- 
ing of an Indian Gazette taken many years since, 
by a French officer, from the American original, and 
an explanation of thesame. It relates to an expedition 
of a body of Canadian warriors, who, soon after the 
settlement of this part of America, took up the 
hatchet in favor of the French, against a hostile 
tribe that adhered to the English. It was communi- 
cated to me about forty years ago, and soon after I 
had it engraved for the Royal American Magazine. 
It had previously appeared in several works published 
in Europe.” So far no copy of a European work has 
been noticed containing this engraving. The broad- 
side secured by us came from a Heartman sale of 
April 21, 1923. It is a broadside with the engraving 
of the Gazette, with the explanatory text below, and 
with the imprint ‘Philadelphia: Printed by John 
Dunlap, at the Newest Printing-Office, in Market- 
Street.” In this copy it is stated that the Gazette 
is “engraved from an authentic copy, drawn by a 
French engineer from the original, 1760.’ The date 
of the broadside is probably between 1770 and 1774. 
Our collection of Revere’s engravings, already 
nearly complete, has been enriched by two additional 
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items: the bill-head of Joshua Brackett’s Cromwell’s 
Head Tavern on School Street, and the only known 
copy of ‘‘The Rescinders,”’ a small caricature of 1768 
execrating the seventeen members of the Massachusetts 
General Court who voted to rescind a patriotic act 
previously passed. These two engravings came to 
the Society as a loan from Miss Mary L. Eliot of 
Cambridge with the provision that they were later 
to become part of our permanent possessions. 

Several issues of eighteenth century almanacs 
have been secured. The most interesting is entitled 
“Wing,” Improv’d. An Almanack, for 1764, by 
W. Wing, Student in Astrology,’ New York, printed 
by Samuel Brown “at the white Corner-House near 
Potbaker’s Hill, between the new Dutch church 
and Fly Market.’ In his preface Wing says ‘This 
is the third Time of my Publick appearing (in this 
Manner).”” The only Wing almanac hitherto known 
was that for 1762. We have also received the issues 
of Leavitt’s New Hampshire almanacs for 1800, 1803 
and 1805, all of them very rare although there are 
several collectors of Leavitts. These latter almanacs 
were presented by Dr. Nichols, and complete our 
series except for 1797 and 1802. 

The bookplate collection has grown but slightly, 
chiefly because there are but few plates lacking in 
any offering made to us. One plate, however, has 
been presented which has turned out to be the founda- 
tion plate of the entire collection. Hitherto the 
earliest authentic American bookplate known was the 
label of William Brattle dated 1677. This was 
followed by the book-labels of Joseph Eliot 1678, 
John Williams 1679, Edward Tompson 1680, Nathaniel 
Mather 1683, Samuel Tompson 1688, John Hancock 
1689, Nicholas Lynde 1690 and Simon Willard 1695. 
These were the only known dated plates previous to 
1700 and all but the Williams owned by Richard 
Lichtenstein, the Mather owned by the Boston 
Public Library and the Willard owned by the Harvard 
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Library, are in the possession of this Society. They 
are in nearly every case the only specimens located, 
and curiously were all, with the exception of that of 
Samuel Tompson, owned by Harvard students prior 
to their graduation. Other early plates are those 
of Samuel Sewall about 1698 and Jeremiah Bumstead 
1700, owned by the Massachusetts Historical Society; 
John Emerson about 1689, owned by Frederick J. 
Libbie; and Hannah Sutton about 1699, owned by 
this Society. 

The plate which has come to us and antedates 
all of those listed above is that of Rev. John Cotton, 
and is worded ‘John Cotton his book Ann. Dom. 
1674.”’ Itis oblong type label with border ornaments 
of the press of Samuel Green at Cambridge. It is in 
one volume of a set of six volumes of Cicero’s Orations, 
printed in Latin, 1606, which set was formerly owned 
by Mr. J. Wingate Thornton. One of the volumes 
contains the autograph of John Cotton, who was 
graduated from Harvard in 1678 and was Librarian 
from 1681 to 1690, and in another Mr. Thornton has 
inserted the following note: 


“These volumes were the property of Rev. John Cotton, of 
Boston—then of his son Rev. Seaborne Cotton, then to Sea- 
borne’s son Rev. John Cotton & given by John to his son-in- 
law the Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, who gave it to his son the 
Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, who left it to his daughter, my Grand 
father Judge Daniel Gookin’s sister from whose hands it went 
to Rev. Jonathan French who gave it to me—Seaborne & all 
his descendants lived in Hampton, N. H. 6 Volumes of 
Cicero” 

J. WinGATE THORNTON 
Boston Aug. 15th, 1843. 


This valuable set of books, through the kindly 
suggestion of Mr. William P. Greenlaw of the Genea- 
logical Society, was presented to us by Miss Elizabeth 
T. Thornton of Lexington, daughter of J. Wingate 
Thornton. 
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The portrait gallery has received the most notable 
gift since the early days of the Society, in fact since 
the year 1815 when Isaiah Thomas obtained the 
Mather family portraits. It is curious, too, that 
this donation should consist of portraits of a branch 
of the Mather family. In 1908 there came up for 
sale in Boston a group of five portraits which came 
from the estate of Hon. Mather Byles Des Brisay, 
of Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. They were purchased 
by our late fellow member, Mr. Frederick Lewis Gay, 
of Brookline, and formed one of the leading features 
of his remarkable collection relating to early New 
England. Within the past year Mr. Gay’s widow, 
Josephine Spencer Gay, decided to place these 
portraits in a permanent gallery, and because of her 
husband’s long interest in the Society and our owner- 
ship of the Mather collection, presented them to this 
Library. 

The five portraits are those of Cotton Mather (1727) 
and of Mather Byles (1739) by Pelham; Mather 
Byles (1767) by Copley; Mather Byles, Jr. (1784) 
by Mather Brown; and the self portrait of Mather 
Brown (1812). The earliest picture in the group is that 
of Rev. Cotton Mather. Since his sister married Rev. 
Josias Byles, he was the uncle of Rev. Mather Byles, 
the only son of Josias. Mather Byles was born in 
1706, pastor of the Hollis Street Church, famed as a 
wit and a poet and died in 1788. His son Rev. 
Mather Byles, Jr. was born in 1735, was minister of the 
Congregational Church ‘at New London, went to 
England where he took orders in the Anglican Church, 
was later rector of Christ Church in Boston, and 
during the Revolution fled to Canada, where he died 
in 1814 as rector of the Episcopal Church at St. John, 
New Brunswick. Mather Brown, born in 1761, was 
the son of Gawen Brown and Elizabeth Byles, daughter 
of Mather Byles. This family collection came from 
the Des Brisay family of Halifax, into which two 
daughters of Mather Byles, Jr., married. 
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Mr. Lincoln, in the Report of the Council, has 
referred to this important gift in describing the portrait 
collection, and in connection with this meeting Mr. 
Edmonds, long librarian with Mr. Gay, will give a 
more extended account of the paintings. 

Another gift to the Society’s gallery has come from 
Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, who has always been much 
interested in colonial art and portraiture. This is 
a painting of the action between the U. S. Ship 
“Wasp” and two British War Vessels, painted by 
Butterworth. It was purchased by Mr. Bowen in 
London on May 30, 1923, of J. Leger & Son, having 
been bought by them at Buckeham Tofts, Norfolk, 
England, a few days previous. 

At the annual meeting of the Society a year ago 
Dr. Nichols in the Council report referred at length 
to the Mather library and to the interesting nature 
of our ‘‘association’”’ books. This report brought 
from Mr. Bolton the suggestion that it would be an 
excellent scheme to list the early autographed volumes, 
not only in the American Antiquarian Society, but 
in all the older libraries in Boston, and at Harvard, 
so that we could form an idea of the literary tastes 
of our colonial ancestors and perhaps learn something 
of importance for their biographies. In consequence 
of this suggestion, Dr. Nichols during the past few 
weeks has been going over the earlier printed books 
in this library and already has examined some twenty 
thousand titles. As a result he has listed on cards 
over nine hundred books showing the autograph 
signatures of colonial book owners, in many cases 
there being several signatures in a volume. 

The results have been of interest even beyond 
expectation. The autographs of famous statesmen 
and scholars, the annotations showing the writer’s 
opinion of the book he had read, the formal note of 
presentation and the friendships revealed by gifts 
of books furnish the material for antiquarian lore and 
literary anecdote. Sometimes by autographs a volume 
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will show its ownership through three centuries. 
Stillingfleet’s ‘‘Irenicum,” for example, printed in 
1661, has the successive autographs of ‘‘ Thos. Shepard; 
ye Gift of Col. T. Temple, 1661’; ‘‘Thomas Brattle’s 
book, 20th May, 1678, Ex dono T. 8.”; “‘ Ye Gift of 
Mr. Thomas Robie to Judah Monis, Jan. 15th 1723.” 
Judah Monis’ autograph and then that of ‘‘ P. Whitney, 
cost £1:10:0, 1768’; ‘‘Mrs. Julia Whitney, part of 
her share in the Rev. P. Whitney’s Library”’; ‘“‘ Jonas 
Ball,” and finally the American Antiquarian Society. 
Thus is illustrated the genealogical descent of a book 
associated with names famous in New England 
history for a period of 262 years. 

Many volumes show an ownership beyond the 
emigration to America thus revealing ancestries in 
England, Holland and other European countries. 
A French-German Dictionary, printed at Frankfort 
in 1607, has the successive autographs of Henry 
Beeckman 1607, who was secretary of the city of 
Hasselden in Holland, his. on Gerard Beeckman 16339, 
and the latter’s brother William Beeckman 1642, 
who came to New York with Peter Stuyvesant in 
1647 and was the founder of the Beekman family 
in America. 

Many are the autographs of distinguished men. 
Franklin’s famous book the ‘‘Cato Major” printed 
by him at Philadelphia 1744, has the inscription 
“Thoma Clap Dono D. Benj. Franklin 1746,’ this 
in the handwriting of Clap, then president of Yale. 
A great folio in Latin written by William Twiss has 
Samuel Sewall’s inscription ‘‘Samuel Sewall, ex dono 
honorandi Praesidis Leonardi Hoar, M. D. 1674.” 
A copy of Thomas Amory’s ‘‘Daily Devotion” 
printed at Boston in 1772 was presented by Dr. 
Charles Chauncey in 1772 to Phillis Wheatley, the 
negro poetess of Boston, and has her inscription 
presenting the book to Thomas Wallcutt in 1774. 
A copy of James Otis’ pamphlet ‘‘A Vindication of 
the Conduct of the House of Representatives of 
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Massachusetts Bay,’’ Boston, 1762, contains the 
autograph of Isaac Goodwin and then his annotation 
“To this work, more than to any other publication, 
Pres. Adams traces the Revolution.” 

The most interesting discovery made by Dr. Nichols 
was the finding of five more works, one of seven 
volumes, making eleven volumes in all, of the Harvard 
College Library duplicates. These bear the autograph 
book stamp of Sir John Maynard who presented 
eight chests of books to the College Library in 1682. 
As a result of this gift the Corporation voted to dispose 
of the books which thereby became duplicate and to 
Noadiah Russell was entrusted the task of selecting 
what in his Diary he termed the ‘‘double books.” 
With less knowledge of the desires of students then 
we have at the present day, books were set down for 
disposal which were not duplicate since they were 
different editions varying often in text as well as date. 
Cotton Mather obtained most of the duplicates, 
purchasing 96 works for £44. His list of the books, 
each marked with the price paid, is preserved among 
the Mather Manuscripts in the Library of this Society. 
In 1916 I contributed to the Publications of the 
Colonial Society, vol. 18, p. 407, an article on the 
sale of the Harvard College Library Duplicates, but 
at that time found only one book with the ‘‘Sir John 
Maynard” inscription, Davenant’s “Determinationes,”’ 
Cambridge 1634. Now Dr. Nichols has found five 
more books: the Works of Ambrosius 1567, Irenaeus 
on Heresies 1596, Photius’ Mirobiblon 1611, Josephus’ 
Works 1611, and Gasparus Sanctius’ Works in seven 
volumes 1623. Since the College Library was totally 
destroyed by fire in 1764, with the saving of but very 
few books, these volumes are almost the sole heritage 
of the library owned by the college in the seventeenth 
century. 

A year ago the Reports of the Council and of the 
Librarian described the collection of presentation 
books once owned by Alice Morse Earle and given 
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to the Library by her sister Miss Frances C. Morse. 
The hope was then expressed that the collection of 
nineteenth century American literature could be 
strengthened, especially by the acquisition of auto- 
graphed and presentation copies. As a direct result 
of this appeal, Rev. Herbert E. Lombard, who has 
always been a most generous donor to the Library, 
gave to us his collection of presentation books, 
numbering about six hundred volumes. It would be 
impossible in this report to enumerate all of the 
interesting items, although this should be done at 
a future time, after the books have been accessioned 
and catalogued. The Whittier volumes constitute 
probably the most valuable feature of the collection, 
containing several presentation copies with the poet’s 
autograph, and also many scarce editions of his works. 
The 1837 edition of his Abolition Poems has several 
annotations and corrections in Whittier’s hand in- 
cluding at least one changed verse. The copy of “At 
Sundown,” privately printed at Cambridge in 1890 as 
part of an edition reserved for Whittier’s own disposal, 
bears the autograph of the poet. There are also 
volumes from the Amesbury Library and two books 
from the Oak Knoll Library. Among the books 
associated with Whittier is a copy of the Selections 
from the Writings and Speeches of William Lloyd 
Garrison, which has the inscription ‘‘ John G. Whittier. 
From his old, attached and admiring friend, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison. Boston, Dec. 27, 1851.” 

The gift from Mr. Lombard makes an excellent 
start for a collection of American first editions. But 
if we include all the writers of the nineteenth century 
who were reasonably well known, the field becomes 
a large one, and would number well toward five 
thousand volumes. Of this number we have scarcely 
a thousand, hence we much hope for the acquisition 
of a comprehensive collection, and then can spend 
our energies in securing the missing titles. There 
is every reason why the American Antiquarian Society 
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should seek to have such a collection. Because we 
previously have specialized in the earlier period, 
we have too much neglected the later nineteenth 
century. Often have we been called upon to supply 
such books and. found ourselves wanting. But as 
we have often realized in the past, by letting our 
wants be known we have attained the object of our 
desire. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE BriGHAM, 
Librarian. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE MATHER-BYLES 
PORTRAITS 


BY JOHN H. EDMONDS 


bigs gift of Mrs. Frederick Lewis Gay consists of 
five portraits purchased by our late associate, 
Frederick Lewis Gay, from the estate of Hon. Mather 
Byles Des Brisay of Bridgewater, N.S., at Libbie’s, 
April 4, 1908. For years, in conjunction with Mr. 
Goodspeed, he had been watching these very portraits, 
and he was surprised indeed when, on returning from 
Libbie’s in a search for other Byles material some 
months before the sale, I informed him that I had seen 
the portraits so long sought. 

Because Boston dealers and collectors knew so little 
of this group of paintings and they were in bad condi- 
tion from exposure to fire and smoke, Mr. Goodspeed 
secured them for Mr. Gay, with very little competition, 
inside of ten minutes, the only serious bidding being 
for Copley’s Mather Byles. The condition of the 
portraits as shown in Libbie’s sale catalogue and their 
condition today is an interesting study of restoration 
properly done. Shortly after they came into Mr. 
Gay’s possession they were turned over to Messrs. 
Allerton and Thompson of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
and the result is plainly evident. 

The portraits are as follows: Rev. Cotton Mather 
(1727) and Rev. Mather Byles (1739), by Peter Pel- 
ham; Rev. Mather Byles (1767), by John Singleton 
Copley; Rev. Mather Byles, Jr., (1784), by Mather 
Brown; and a self-portrait of Mather Brown (1812). 

Rev. Cotton Mather, 1663-1728, son of Increase 
Mather, one of the most famous of the early American 
theologians and Fellow of the Royal Society, wrote at 
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least 465 books and tracts that not only were published 
but read. The portrait is an unfinished replica of the 
original Pelham, already in possession of the Society, 
from which he engraved in 1727 the well-known 
mezzotint, the first in English-speaking America. 

Rev. Mather Byles, 1707-1788, nephew of Cotton 
Mather, and named for his illustrious grandfather, was 
pastor of the Hollis Street Church from 1733 until 
1776, was famous as a wit and a Tory, and died in 
1788. The portrait by Peter Pelham, 1739, shows him 
in his Master’s robe of crimson and is the original of 
the mezzotint by Pelham. 

Rev. Mather Byles, 1707-1788, by John Singleton 
Copley, 1767, was until 1908 unknown. Every one 
was familiar with reproductions of the Copley with 
the cornelian ring, but no one had heard of this portrait, 
painted in Copley’s best American period, which was 
sent to Halifax in 1784. 

Rev. Mather Byles, Jr., 1735-1814, by Mather 
Brown, his nephew, 1784. Mather Byles, Jr., was 
pastor of the Congregational Church at New London 
until he went over to the Anglican Church; rector of 
Christ Church in Boston until he resigned late in the 
afternoon of April 18, 1775; chaplain of the garrison at 
Halifax, N. 8., where he went at the evacuation; and 
rector of Trinity Church, St. John, N. B., where he 
died in 1814. The portrait was painted at London in 
1784 by his nephew, Mather Brown, an early pupil of 
Gilbert Stuart, and the head shows the Burgundy red 
of Stuart and a decided resemblance to Washington 
across the eyes. 

Mather Brown, 1761-1831, originally Mather Byles 
Brown, was son of Gawen Brown and his second wife, 
Elizabeth, whose portrait was painted by Copley. 
He received his first instructions in painting from his 
aunt and Gilbert Stuart. In 1780 he went to Europe 
with letters from his grandfather to Copley and 
Franklin. The latter sent him to Benjamin West and 
he became his favorite pupil and closest friend. As 
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a portrait painter he painted about everybody of note 
in England, and his historical paintings compare very 
favorably with those of Benjamin West. This self- 
portrait, painted in 1812, did not reach his aunts, 
Catherine and Mary Byles, in Boston until 1822, and 
no wonder they remarked on his youthful appearance. 
He died in affluence in 1831 and left his aunts a com- 
fortable estate. 

Rev. Mather Byles died intestate, July 5, 1788, and 
the settlement of his estate caused a breach in the 
family, then consisting of Mary and Catherine Byles 
of Boston, Rev. Mather Byles of St. John, N. B., and 
Mather Brown of London, which was not healed for 
many years. In a petition of Mary and Catherine 
Byles, presented in 1791, they declare that the death of 
their father intestate blends the personal estate of his 
two wives with his own, and that they had often heard 
him express his approbation that his two sets of 
children should separately inherit the estate brought 
him by their mothers, which he had ever insisted on in 
his written wills; and that at the time of their father’s 
decease a number of their friends raised a sum of money 
to defray the expenses of his funeral, which was 
designed as a donation to them and not to the other 
heirs who were then absent and almost unknown to the 
donors; and further, that as some expense had attended 
their brother’s liberal education and their sister’s 
marriage, they begged some compensation for their 
care of their aged parent. In the division they go still 
further and declare Rev. Mather Byles to be an alien 
out of the Commonwealth and Mather Brown as 
absent beyond the sea. 

The inventory of the estate, made by Dr. Samuel 
Parker, Rev. Samuel West and Richard Green, mer- 
chant, goes into great detail but makes no specific 
mention of portraits. Possibly they are included in 
the ‘“‘eleven old pictures.”” Among the curious items 
noted in the inventory, which covers six closely 
written pages, are twelve pairs of spectacles, a drawer 
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with valuable prints, a diamond ring and eight gold 
rings with stones, a nephritic stone set in gold (an 
external remedy for kidney trouble, which ran in the 
Byles family), six wig boxes, a box with christening 
blankets, etc., (a cherished possession of our late asso- 
ciate, Henry Herbert Edes), a case of silver dessert 
knives and forks, a pepper box with five tops, a case 
with fifteen bottles, a leather lolling chair, a corner 
cupboard with perfume bottles, a hand organ with four 
barrels, a backgammon table, a checquer board, a 
magic lanthorn, a camera obscura, etc., Solomon’s 
Temple, an opera glass, a drawer of fishing gear, a 
drawer of geographical maps, and twenty walking 
sticks. 

The library, consisting of 232 volumes f°, 180 
volumes 4°, and 2394 in 8°, 12° and 24’, was sold at 
auction in 1790 after his son, Rev. Mather Byles, had 
taken for himself a considerable number of books. 

Mary Byles died in Boston, October 1, 1832, and in 
her will left the residue of her estate to her sister, 
Catherine Byles, and her affectionate love to Susannah 
Byles, widow of her late brother, Rev. Mather Byles; 
her nephew, Mather Brown; and her nieces, Rebecca 
Almon, Mary Byles, Anna Desbrisay, Sarah Des- 
brisay, their children and grandchildren. 

Catherine Byles died in Boston, July 19, 1837, and 
in her will, proved August 28, 1837, left $20 to Susannah 
Byles, widow of her brother, Dr. Byles, the residue, 
real and personal, to be sold and the proceeds divided 
in sixths as follows: Rebecca Almon of Halifax; 
Louisa Ellen Desbrisay and Georgina Caroline Des- 
brisay of Devonshire, England, orphan daughter of my 
niece, Anna Desbrisay; Louisa Hare of Portsea, Eng- 
land; Sarah Desbrisay of Dartmouth, N. 8.; Sarah 
Louisa Byles of Burlington, N. J., for the support and 
education of her four children by my nephew, Belcher 
Byles; and Mather Byles of Teingmouth, England, 
son of my late nephew, Mather Byles. 

From the personal estate, however, was reserved a 
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carved arm-chair with a crown (brought from England 
by her grandfather, Lieutenant Governor Tailer, 
according to Miss Leslie), a telescope in a box, a 
camera, all the pictures in the house, a round table with 
leaves, a looking glass with brass sconces, a bell- 
metal skillet, all the books, trunks containing family 
linen, clothing, plate, jewels, manuscripts, etc., a low 
chair, a pine table with drawer containing curiosities, 
a small painted table, a large concave speculum with 
appendage, stand and skeleton, etc., and a carved 
bellows, brought to America by Rev. John Cotton (200 
years old). These were to be delivered to Mr. Mather 
Byles Almon of Halifax, N. 8., to be distributed in a 
fair manner among the heirs, except that the carved 
bellows were to be given to Rev. Mather Byles Des- 
brisay, a disposition agreed upon by the testator and 
her sister, lately deceased. Thomas Haskins, distiller, 
the executor, gave bond of $18,000 and his sureties 
were George F. Haskins, clerk, (later a Roman 
Catholic priest) and Ralph Haskins, merchant. 

The estate inventoried at $17,512.24 (a fair amount 
for a lady who had lived on the bounty of her neigh- 
bors and friends since the beginning of the Revolution) 
and included in the ‘“‘Furniture of the Parlour:”’ 
portrait of Mather Byles (the Copley with the corne- 
lian ring) and Mather Byles Brown (the Mather Brown 
self-portrait), $31; Moses in the Rushes, $30, (by 
Mather Brown, now belonging to the heirs of Mr. 
Justice Langley of Halifax, N. 8., who set a great 
value upon it); Ballshazar, $10, (probably by Mather 
Brown); other paintings and pictures, $20; a camera 
obscura, $30; a telescope, $30; a lot of books and 
sundries, $30. The executor’s account, duly allowed 
December 18, 1838, reports that the value of the 
furniture delivered Mather Byles Almon was $258.05 
and that Francis Jackson (the abolitionist) was paid 
$2 as a witness to the will. 

Mather Byles Almon evidently divided these trea- 
sures impartially. Rev. Mather Byles Desbrisay re- 
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ceived these portraits as well as John Cotton’s bellows, 
the family Bible, etc. The Copley portrait of Mather 
Byles (that with the cornelian ring) and the portraits 
of Mary and Catherine Byles by Henry Pelham 
(Copley’s Boy with the Squirrel) are still in possession 
of their descendants. 

Incidentally, journal letters were a Byles family 
practice, a diary from day to day, with the letters 
numbered and dated in sequence. The New England 
Historic Genealogical Society has the letter book of 
Mather Byles, which contains those of his daughters, 
Mary and Catherine, from 1778 to 1784, rather curi- 
ously presented by Mr. Gay’s uncle, Rev. Caleb Davis 
Bradlee. 

Harvard and the Historical Society have type- 
written copies made from letters in possession of Col. 
William Bruce Almon of Halifax and Mrs. William 
Adlington of England, for Mr. Gay, covering 1793 to 
1818 and consisting of some 200,000 words. If the 
missing letters from 1784 to 1793 can be located, a 
series of journal letters from 1778 to 1818, covering a 
most important period of New England history, 
mostly written by a woman whose education was far 
better than that then received at Harvard, according 
to Harrison Gray, will be completed. 
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NOTES ON RICHARD MATHER’S “CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT,” LONDON, 1643 


BY THOMAS J. HOLMES! 


Some years ago I began to make a collection of the 
writings of those earnest men of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries whose name I bear, more 
particularly the works of old Richard and Increase 
and Cotton, the four Samuels and the two Nathanael 
Mathers. 

But I made little progress in this direction until a 
few years ago I had the good fortune to meet Mr. 
Thomas J. Holmes, who agreed, with the zeal of a 
true bibliophile not only to complete my collection 
as far as that was possible in these latter days, but so 
to steep himself in this musty lore that he could and 
would undertake the compilation of a Mather Bibli- 
ography. In this task Mr. Holmes is now occupied 
and the contents of this paper, of which he himself 
is the author, are adapted from the bibliographical 
notes upon which he is now working. My share in 
this undertaking consists simply in furnishing the 
sinews of war, and I, instead of Mr. Holmes, am 
reading this paper only because of the latter’s earnest 
request. 

By way of preface it should be said that a special 
point of interest in one of these Mather titles perhaps 
justifies a more lengthy note than need be accorded 
to the majority of the ancient tomes. That title is: 


“Church-Government and Church-Covenant discussed in 
an answer of the elders of the several churches in New England 
to two and thirty questions, sent over to them by divers min- 
isters in England to declare their judgments therein. To- 
gether with an Apologie of the said elders in New England for 


1Read before the Society by William G. Mather, who supplied the introductory 
Paragraph. 
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Church-Covenant, sent over in answer to Master Bernard in 
the year 1639. As also in an answer to nine Positions about 
Church-Government. And now published for the satisfaction 
of all who desire resolution in those points. London, printed 
by R. O. and G. D. for Benjamin Allen Anno Dom 1643.’ 


This book contains three separate works, two of 
which; ‘‘Answer of the Elders . . . to two and 
thirty Questions”; and, ‘“‘An Apologie . . . for 
Church-Covenant,” are the earliest printed works 
of Richard Mather! now known, excepting of course 
his share in the Bay Psalm Book. The third work; 
‘* An Answer of the Elders unto Nine Positions”’ 
was by John Davenport.’ 


These works, it is more than likely—as was common 
with discussions of the time—circulated in manuscript 
without any definite idea on the part of their authors 
of their being printed. When, three or four years 

after they were written, these works were published 


1* The Discourse about the Church Covenant, and the Answer to the XXXII Questions, 
both written Anno 1639, although they pass under the name of the Elders of New-England, 
Mr. Mather was the sole Author of, as Mr. Cotton in his Answer to Baily pag. 70, and 
Answer to Williams, pag. 63, and Mr. Nathaniel Mather in his Epistle to the XXI 
Questions concerning Church-members and their Children, have truely related.” In- 
crease Mather, Life and Death of . . . Richard Mather, Cambridge 1670, p. 32. 

“. . . So it is indeed in the 32 Questions, the Answerer whereof was Mr. Richard 
Mather, and not any other Elder or Elders in New-England, who likewise is the Author 
of the discourse concerning Church-Covenant printed therewith, which latter he wrote for 
his private use in his own Study, never intending, nor indeed consenting to its publication, 
nor so much as knowing unto this day how the copy of it came abroad into those hands 
by whom it is made publick, save that he conjectures some procured a copy of it from 
Mr. Cotton, to whom (such was their intimacy in his life time) he communicated it, as he 
writes in a late Letter to a Son of his now in England who it seems had enquired of him 
concerning those Treatises; and much lesse is there any truth in that which is said in the 
Title page prefixed to the Discourse of Church-Covenant, as if it were sent over to Mr. 
Barnard Anno 1639; Mr. Mather having neither acquaintance nor any intercourse by 
Letters with Mr. Barnard.” [Nathanael Mather] in “To the Reader” prefixed to 
Disputation Concerning Church-Members and their Children in Answer to XXI Questions, 
London 1659. 

“There is a Book which bears the Title of, An Answer of the Elders of the several 
Churches in New England to Thirty two Questions, Printed in the year 1643. Of which 
Book my Father Mather was the Sole Author. And he wrote it in the Primitive Times of 
these Churches, (viz in the year 1639) as himself assured me. What he wrote was ap- 
proved of by other Elders, especially by Mr. Cotton, unto whom he communicated it.” 
Increase Mather, Order of the Gospel, Boston 1700, p. 73; London 1700, p. 39. 

Holo.ms.of the Answer of the Elders . . . To two and thirty Questions, written in the 
hand of Richard Mather, is in the W.G. M. collection. 


2* The 9 Positions (though written by Mr. Davenport) had the Approbation of the rest 
of the Elders in New England.” Increase Mather Discourse concerning the Unlawfullness 
of Common Prayer. p. 14. See H. M. Dexter, Congregationalism, no. 938 in Bibliography 
at end, for records of two other editions of this work. 
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in London, the printing was without the consent or 
knowledge of Richard Mather. The entry of Richard 
Mather, who to my mind was the most logical thinker 
of any of his family line, into that special field of litera- 
ture dealing with Church Government with which 
his name has been ever associated, came about 
reluctantly and by the hand of one whom he did not 
know, or did not connect with the printing of the piece. 

The second and third parts of the book were printed 
by Thomas Paine, or Payne, and Mather Simmons for 
Benjamin Allen, while Richard Oulton and Gregory 
Dexter printed for the same publisher, Benjamin 
Allen, the first part of the book containing the text 
of the Answer to the thirty-two questions. The 
employment of two different printers to produce 
the one book may mean one of two things. Either 
that the second and third parts may have been printed 
before the first part and have had an earlier and 
separate issue of a few copies, though we know of 
no such separate issue; or, what is more likely, there 
may have been haste in printing, and that the purpose 
of dividing the work was to accelerate the production. 

Whether there were any separate issues or not, 
it is no longer held in doubt that we are indebted, 
for the printing of the Answer to the thirty-two 
questions, and for the grouping of the three works 
into one book, not to the Mr. Bernard of the title- 
page, but to that belligerent, dynamic, much maligned 
Puritan who penned ‘‘The Epistle to the Reader” — 
Hugh Peter the Regicide,* there signed ‘‘H. Peter.’ 
That Hugh Peter had then become a leader on the 
Parliamentary side in that war—which six years 
later culminated with Charles on the scaffold and the 
Commonwealth established—the martial even bellicose 


‘Hugh Peter, or Peters, born at Fowey, Cornwall, 1598, M. A. Cambridge 1622; five or 
six years in Holland; arrived New England 1635; minister at Salem, Mass.; left in 1641 to 
go to London as agent of the “Six colonies of New England”; Archbishop Laud showed 
him no leniency; aided Protestants in Ireland; civil war was afoot, joined Parliamentary 
forces; entertained by Earl of Warwick, and by Sir Thomas Fairfax, and aided them in 
some of their campaigns; friend of Oliver Cromwell; member of Westminster Assembly; 
chaplain to the Parliament; preached against the King; at restoration, was tried and 
condemned as regicide; protested innocence; died on scaffold at Charing Cross October 
16, 1660. See J. B. Felt, Memoir and Defence of Hugh Peters, Boston 1851; Samuel 
Peters, History of Hugh Peters, New York, 1807; Dict. Nat. Biog., and Encyclo. Britt. 
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spirit of his preface bears witness. It is clear that 
together with the artillery of his pulpit and his sword 
of the battlefield, this soldier Christian sought, and 
used efficiently, the weapon of the press. 

In Peter’s mind the little work we are now consider- 
ing seems to have been regarded as a war pamphlet. 
Being a ‘‘soldier for Christ”’ in the England of 1643 
was no symbolism; for the Puritan it was a stark 
reality. This soldier’s urgency for literary ammuni- 
tion might well have been reason for haste in printing 
the work in two printing offices. For him here was 
material for a chain-shot calculated to strike tottering 
Episcopacy and at the same time render Presbyterian- 
ism less tenable. Richard Mather did not quite 
relish this use of his work.‘ 

We may conjecture that Peter caused a generous 
edition to be printed, perhaps with view to a possible 
wide circulation not in New England, but among the 
members of the Westminster Assembly, which began 
its sittings in July of the same year, and which was 
the occasion that called forth the printing of this work.‘ 
Weare sure, however, that the work was well dispersed, 
for, though now scarce, copies of it are more frequently 
found and offered for sale in recent years, than of 
most of the Mather works. 

Whether Richard Mather voluntarily set himself to 
answer the thirty-two questions or whether the 
ministers in the Colony requested him to take up the 
task we seem now to be unable quite to determine. 
But that he was equal to the need we have ample 
assurance, for his Answer to these thirty-two questions 
had the general approval of the Elders in the Bay.® 
Henry Martyn Dexter says “It is, therefore, of the 


‘See footnote No. 1, second paragraph. 

5. . . we would earnestly desire that none would call that unseasonable or un 
reasonable which God seems even now to call for at the calling of this Synode.” Epistle 
to the reader. 

There are entries in the Stationers’ Company Register of other books printed by the 
printers of this work, though this work is not recorded. A leaf, pages 593-4, occurring 
between the entries for June 27 and 29, 1643, has been torn out of the Register. Whether 
the missing leaf contained the entry of this work can only be surmised. Cf. Transcript of 
the Registers of the Worshipful Company of Stationers, London 1913, vol. 1, p. 58. 


*See footnote No. 1, third paragraph. 
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greatest value as evidence of what the earliest 
Congregationalism of New England actually was.’” 
The thirty-two questions were propounded by minis- 
ters in England, who, in the perplexities of the 
ecclesiastical-political problems of the time, sought 
aid and light of the experience of the brethren beyond 
the seas. On their emigration these brethren had 
left behind them in England hampering trammels 
of an Episcopacy hostile to puritanical conceptions 
of reformation. From their first landing on these 
shores they had been free to work out on new soil 
those theories of church government which the 
nonconformists of England had long sought in some 
form to embody in their church polity. 

A glance at conditions in England contrasted with 
church conditions in the Colony at about the time 
the thirty-two questions were formulated, probably 
1637-1639, explains why the questions were written, 
and why addressed to New England for an answer. 
In England, nonconformity, though waxing in strength, 
was still only aspiring to supremacy. Charles the 
first, with Archbishop Laud and his bishops, though 
on the defensive, were not routed. Episcopacy 
though waning still had power. Cromwell though 
forbidden emigration had not yet recruited his 
Ironsides. The civil war though brewing was as yet 
unseen; the Commonwealth—embodiment of noncon- 
formist theocracy—as yet undreamed of. In New 
England, nonconformity, tried, tested, was an accom- 
plished, fully established, triumphant reality in posses- 
sion of supreme power. Ministers working toward 
similar conditions in England did well to ask advice 
of those in the Colony. They asked, for instance: 
“Whether do you give the exercise of all Church 
power of Government to the whole Church, or to the 
Presbiters thereof alone?’’® This} question and the 
nature of the other questions show that in the minds 
of their authors, so sanguine were they, the future 
was to decide, not between episcopacy or noncon- 


TH. M. Dexter Congregationalism, New York 1880, p. 426. 
8See the 15th question. 
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formity, but which nonconformity—Presbyterian or 
Congregational—should govern or obtain in the 
Church and State of England. The bishops were to 
have no power. There were to be no bishops, and 
no Supremacy of either Pope or King. The main 
question in the minds of these enquiring ministers 
was: Should all ruling power over the combined 
churches rest in the hands of the ministers alone, 
that is, in the Presbytery, or should each church be 
a self contained unit and its minister share authority 
with his congregation, as the Congregationalists 
believed proper. Richard Mather answered them. 

Soldier Peter, like Cromwell himself, was a valiant 
Congregationalist, but his literary and verbal ammuni- 
tion, however, did not completely succeed in his 
campaign to blow up the whole of the defense works 
opposed to the Congregational conception of Church 
and State. There was temporary success, then 
followed compromise. 

The Platform finally worked out and adopted at 
Westminister was indeed thoroughly Presbyterian 
and not Congregational; yet the Platform later 
adopted at Cambridge, Massachusetts, exhibited 
a polity so closely similar to that laid down in Richard 
Mather’s ‘‘Church Government,” that it is reasonable 
to suppose the work had much to do with preparing 
the way in New England for the synod of 1648. 

The second part of the work, ‘“‘An Apologie” 
consists of: a definition of Church-Covenant, (p.3); 
an explanation showing ‘‘the use of it, and the benefit 
and fruit thereof’’; its antiquity, (p. 32); and a defence 
of it against twenty-eight objections or criticisms— 
in answers reasoned out from Scripture. The Covenant 
is set forth to be the voluntary true basis of all Chris- 
tian churches, (see pp. 13, 15, 22, and elsewhere). 
Its clear phrases, -with simple diction, explain the 
essential core of Puritan belief and practice, in relation 
to the formation of protestant reformed churches. 
The first part of the work then, deals with church 
government; the second part, with church formation 
and structure. 
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LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAGGART 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS, 1803—1814 


PART II, 1808—1814 


WASHINGTON, January 2d, 1808. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * An affair of a singular nature was introduced into 
the House of Representatives on the 3lst ult. John Randolph 
exhibited on the floor of the House what he called probable 
evidence against Gen. Wilkinson, that he was a pensioner 
of Spain, and an accomplice in the treasonable projects of 
Col. Burr, and brought in a resolution that the President be 
directed to institute an enquiry into his conduct, and further 
stated that there was a member in that House who could 
give testimony if called to his practices with Spain, alluding 
to Clark, the delegate from Orleans whom he named. Clark 
got up and stated in his place that while residing at Orleans 
in the capacity of Consul for the United States, he became 
acquainted with facts which he looked upon it his duty to 
communicate to the Government; and that he had repeatedly 
showed an inclination to communicate what he knew, but it 
had been treated with neglect, and that now what he knew 
must remain in his own breast until he was compelled by 
competent authority to communicate it. This operated like 
an electric shock and immediately stifled the eagerness mani- 
fested from all quarters of the House for the proposed enquiry, 
I believe for fear a great personage would be implicated. 

Previous to this Wilkinson had sent a challenge to Randolph, 
which he declined, I believe, with some expressions of contempt, 
and Wilkinson had posted him as a prevaricating scoundrel 
and poltroon. Some suppose that the attack in the House 
grew out of the challenge, but those who had better opportu- 
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nities for information say that the challenge grew out of the 
meditated attack. Be that as it may, it was a very gross 
invasion of the priviledges of the House, and is not an attack 
on Randolph alone, but upon the national legislature. If 
the President is disposed to uphold military men who will 
dare in such a manner to insult a national representative 
and overawe the legislature, we are in a fair way to have a 
military government established. 

One thing more and I will take leave of public affairs at 
this time. Mr. Rose, the long expected envoy from Britain 
is not taken by the French ship Patriot as has been reported. 
He has arrived at Norfolk and is on his way to this place and is 
expected this evening or tomorrow at farthest. I pray God his 
mission be attended with success. If it is not, I believe it will 
be our own blame. 

In one thing further of a domestic nature I trust you will 
rejoyce with me. You are not unacquainted with my long and 
trying discouragements in Colraine in the ministry. I have 
the satisfaction to hear that this winter in my absence there is a 
more than usual attention to religion which appears to be 
growing. I have not heard of many particular instances, but a 
general inclination to hear which is great alteration in that 
place. One instance, however, gives me much satisfaction. 
One man who was perhaps the most influentially irreligious of 
any in the place, I mean Maj. Chandler, is a hopeful convert 
and gives, I understand, very striking evidences of a change of 
heart. This gives me much encouragement and makes me 
wish to be with them. My pulpit is supplied this winter by a 
man of singular and exemplary piety as well as extensive 
knowledge in divinity, but who had not the advantages of an 
early public education, who was licenced by the northern 
associates at the last meeting which took place since I left New 
England. His labours I understand are indefatigable and 
appear to be blessed. May the Lord arise and have mercy 
upon Zion. The gentleman’s name who at present supplies 
my pulpitis Alexander. * * * 


I rest Affectionately yours, 


SAM’L TAGGART. 
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WASHINGTON, JANUARY 19, 1808. 


My Dear Sir: 


* * * You have no doubt heard of the caucusing for 
President. I hear of reports of caucus upon caucus from 
papers which are printed at a distance, but I cannot find any 
body here who will own that there has been one. I find, how- 
ever, our Republicans who possess the exclusive right of giving 
us a President are not like to be united among themselves. 
So far as our present President possesses the right of nominating 
or the influence in appointing a successor, there is no doubt that 
all his influence will be thrown in the scale of Mr. Madison; and 
there is no doubt but the Vice-President Clinton is looking up, 
the infirmities of age to the contrary notwithstanding, but it is 
my opinion that Monroe is gaining ground. Those who wish 
to support Clinton for President have their eye on Monroe for 
Vice-President, in that case Clinton will serve as a stepping 
stone to help him in at the next election. 

I mentioned in my last that of all those whose names are 
mentioned out of whom a selection can be made, considering 
Federalists out of the question, I should prefer Monroe. In 
this I shall state my reasons. Monroe has not drilled thro all 
the chicanes and hypocrisy of the present administration, so far 
as I can judge from such communications of his as have been 
communicated to Congress. I believe experience and residence 
abroad has cured him of his early French partialities, he is 
much more of a practical man, and should he be elected to the 
chair he will I think be a President of the United States and not 
the head of a faction. However respectable Madison may be 
as a gentleman he is a visionary, theoretic, closet politician 
and has been thoroughly versed in all the labyrinths of the 
present system. But I shall dismiss the future President for 
the present. 

One of the most prominent measures since I wrote last has 
been the affairs of General Wilkinson. The House has passed 
Randolph’s resolution requesting the President to make the 
enquiry, and a military court is now sitting, and I think such 
evidence is like to come to light, as whatever the President 
may think about upholding him out of gratitude for the part he 
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took relating to the affair of Coll. Burr, it is impossible that the 
nation can place any confidence in him. 

With respect to the great question whether we are like to 
have peace or war, all still is doubt and uncertainity but I think 
the clamour does not seem to be quite so loud, and many begin 
to say they think we will have no war. I suppose because our 
embargo is like to bring all Europe at our feet. 

Mr. Rose is at length here. He arrived in the night between 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week. On Saturday I 
understand he had his first interview with the President; on last 
Lord’s day he was at church at the Capitol, but as I attended 
public worship at the Presbyterian meeting house I did not 
see him. I understand from those who have seen him that he 
appears to be a plain man,simple in his manners, without any- 
thing like pomp or parade about him. Whether a negotiation 
is like to commence or not nothing has as yet transpired. I 
understand neither Mr. Erskine, nor Mr. Rose exprest any 
dislike to our embargo; that the British nation so far from 
taking offence at it would rather hold out inducements to keep 
it on during the continuance of the war in Europe; that it does 
not injure them at all but will rather operate to their advantage, 
and to the disadvantage of their enemies; that they having the 
command of the ocean can easily supply their own colonies and 
compel the nations on the continent of Europe either to receive 
the commodities of the East and West Indies from them, or do 
without them altogether; that as it respects the articles of 
cotton, which is supposed to be all important to their manu- 
facturers this can be easily replaced from the East Indies; that 
but one third of the cotton exported from the British settle- 
ments in the East Indies is brought to Great Britain, but the 
whole can be easily diverted into that channel, and the culture of 
that article can be extended in the east to answer any demand; 
and that as a year’s stock for the manufactories is usually laid 
in before-hand, arrangements can be made for a supply before 
the want will be felt. But that the cotton manufactories of 
France which are fast rivalling those of Great Britain must 
fail as soon as the supply of that article by American shipping 
is cut off, and the French and Spanish islands having no other 
means of supply must soon be induced to surrender at dis- 
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cretion. Such I understand are British speculations on the 
embargo. If they are correct as I make no doubt they are, 
partially so at least, a little perseverance in this ruinous 
measure may settle the matter as to the exportation of cotton 
to Great Britain forever. But if the embargo is found to 
injure nobody but ourselves and our good friends the French, 
it may be an inducement to remove it. 
+ ok * 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, January 27, 1808. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have thought for two or three days past I would stop 
writing to any of my correspondents, as all intelligence from the 
northern part of the Union seems for the present to be laid 
under an embargo; and I conclude it is equally probable 
southern news is embargoed in its progess to the north, thence 
northern mails will be due this evening; none having arrived 
from the northward of Philadelphia only such as were due on 
the 24th. * * * Wehave been I know not how many days, 
but I believe as many as five or six at least, debating upon a bill 
for new modelling the militia, and nothing is as yet decided and 
I know not when it will. I am not so sanguine as many about 
the efficiency of a militia in case of war, and I know not that I 
ever saw a militia law, either of the United States, or of any 
particular state, for which I could have given my suffrage, but 
of all militia laws which ever came to my knowledge, none of 
which I call good, this is incomparably the worst. If we had 
the Angel Gabriel himself, for President of the United States, I 
could hardly consent to vest him with the power contemplated 
in this bill. I shall mention only one principle, it contemplates 
dividing the militia of the United States into three classes called 
the minor, the junior, and the senior classes; the minor class to 
contain all liable to be enrolled by the present law who are under 
21 years; the junior class to comprise all from 21 to 26 and the 
senior class from 26 to 45. The first and the last classes are 
not to be called out only in case of an insurrection or invasion 
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and are not to be liable to be marched out of their own state 
unless on extraordinary occasions, and then to march only into 
the next adjoining state; but the junior class are liable to be 
called into any part of the United States or the territories 
thereof, to Louisiana, New Orleans or Natchitoches at the 
pleasure of the President of the United States for one whole 
year. I donot expect the bill will pass. I believe the northern 
members will be generally against it without any respect to 
political party. * * * 

I believe I mentioned in a former letter that I entertained no 
very sanguine hopes of a favourable issue of the present negotia- 
tions; that whatever disposition wa: shown by Mr. Rose to 
conciliate would be counteracted by Turreau, aided by a certain 
hankering towards France occasioned partly by fear and partly 
by affection. I doubt whether Government in these cir- 
cumstances possesses independence enough to make peace 
upon honourable terms. With the supreme power of the 
nation possessed neither of magnanimity to accede to an 
honourable peace, nor fortitude, or vigor sufficient to draw 
forth the resources of the nation in case of actual war, our 
situation is truly perilous. Every circumstance is laid hold of, 
and every act is used in those public vehicles of information 
which are devoted to the present administration to exasperate 
the public mind against the British nation; but little or no more 
efficient preparation is making for war than if we were in a 
state of profound peace, and if I mayindulge my own conjecture 
even if the negotiation does break off, we will not have im- 
mediate war but things will remain for a time at least in the 
same situation in which we are now. I have no view that our 
Government is determined to declare war against Britain, nor 
do I think she will declare immediate war or commence 
immediate hostilities against us. I understand her ministers 
say she will take no offence at our embargo. As it will throw 
advantages in her hand which will far more than balance the 
inconveniences she would rather give a docent to continue it on 
account of the injury which it will do her enemies than wish 
us to open it. I think it probable then we will be permitted to 
worry on with our embargo till it is convenient for ourselves to 
lift it without any molestation from Great Britain. However 
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unjust her conduct may have been towards us, and there 
is some of it I don’t pretend to justify compared with our 
conduct towards her, her conduct has been dignified. She has 
steadily pursued her own course without manifesting either 
irritation or intimidation at our scolding, our war speeches in 
Congress, our non-importation or our embargo, our wry faces, 
our raw head and bloody bone and all that. 

The question about the next President and Vice President 
has been brought up in grand caucus and the votes have been 
to appearance almost unanimous for Mr. Madison but they 
were so only in appearance. It was a pretty general under- 
standing among those who did not wish to support Madison 
not to attend the meeting. The meeting was notified by 
Bradley, a counter notification was posted up by J. Masters of 
New York requesting the Republicans not to attend, but one 
member out of 19 attended from New York and but nine out of 
26 from Pennsylvania. The whole number of Senators and 
Representatives is 176. The three territorial delegates make 
179, of this number 89 voted, 83for Madison. Of the remaining 
90, 13 were either absent from the city or unable by sickness to 
attend. About half of these who might have attended if they 
chose, voted for Madison. I have no opinion of this mode of 
influencing the public mind. I believe it to be an infraction 
of one import{ant] provision of the Constitution. In Virginia 
they have had a legislative caucus upon the same subject, the 
result is 134 for Madison and 57 for Monroe. This however 
is but a very imperfect index of what may be the state of the 
public mind when the election does actually take place. 

I believe a sericus attempt is about to be made to remove the 
seat of Government back to the City of Philadelphia, and 
abandon the City Washington and all the public buildings 
which have put the nation to such an immense expense. I 
rather think a majority will be found in favour of it. Altho’ I 
think I could spend the next session more aggreeably in 
Philadelphia than here, yet I have several strong objections 
against the measure in my own mind which must be removed 
before I can vote for it. I very much question the constitu- 
tional right of Congress to effect the removal by a legisla- 
tive act as the permanent seat of Government when once fix’t, 
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assumed the nature of a constitutional provision, but constitu- 
tions nowadays are only words upon paper which cannot stand 
against the voice of the sovereign people. 

I hope the attack upon the judiciary, because Judge Marshal 
did not hang Aaron Burr contrary to law, will be passed the 
present session. In Pennsylvania the House of Representatives 
was equally divided, and the question consequently lost. In 
Virginia after a lengthy and able debate it past the House of 
Representatives but was lost in the Senate. In Congress it has 
been introduced into the Senate and a resolution for that pur- 
pose laid upon the table but it has not as yet been taken up and 
it is thought will not. Perhaps byanother session the passions 
may become a little more cool, and the judiciary may escape. 
I am in good health but the hand of death is like to make 
an inroad upon us. Mr.Darby of New Jersey and Mr.Crown- 
inshield of Mass’tts both lie at the point of death. I should not 
be surprised that they be both dead before tomorrow morning. 
Darby isin the last stage of a quick consumption. Crownin- 
shield has a blood vessel broke while in the House on the 8th 
inst. He for several days past fails so fast that it is thought he 
cannot last more than a day or two. They are both in the 
prime of life probably under forty. Darby leaves a wife but no 
children, he is a very inoffensive man, by profession a Baptist; 
Crowninshield has three children which by his death will 
become orphans. Sic transit gloria mundi. It has constantly 
been the lot at every session to bury one ormore. * * * 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


January 28, 1808. 


* * * It has leaked out this morning on what authority I 
know not that Mr. Rose’s mission is at an end and he is taking 
his leave. This is precisely what I expected. The true state 
of the case is that I believe our Government dare not enter into 
a treaty with Britain however advantageous, but it won’t do 
to proclaim that to the nation. It is well known to be an 
opinion prevalent at headquarters that Britain must fall, at 
least be compelled to accede to such terms as Bonaparte will 
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be pleased to dictate. Under this impression it is no doubt 
deemed proper to keep on good terms with the strongest party 
and with the magnanimity of the ass in the fable, kick the sick 
and dying lion. O tempora O mores. The only consolation is 
the Lord reigns. Adieu untill I hear from you. 


Yours, &e. 


WASHINGTON, February 4, 1808. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * The great question of peace or war is involved in 
as much uncertainty as ever. Some days the political pendu- 
lum beats up to a war heat. The next day perhaps the 
vibration may faintly move in favour of peace. If our prowess 
is to be measured by high sounding words no nation was ever 
more valiant. Our embargo is about to starve the British 
Islands and even all Europe into such terms as to bring them, 
and if they dare to grumble at our starving them we are to 
take Canada and Nova Scotia. There is one weapon, how 
powerful it may prove I pretend not to say in the use of which 
we are dexterous, that is scolding. Two or three days ago 
there was news of the appearance of a British fleet on our 
coasts and we scolded at it. If we hear of preparation making 
for war in Nova Scotia or Canada we scold at it and the late 
British retaliating decrees have been a fruitful theme for 
scolding, with respect to preparation for hostilities we seem 
to act upon a plan different from most other nations. I 
believe the general custom of nations is when war is appre- 
hended to make some preparation for it. 

Our plan seems to be to reverse this order, i. e., plunge 
into war first and then prepare for it afterwards. Several 
plans of preparation have been introduced. We have bills 
upon our table for raising an additional number of seamen 
to man our gunboats, to add to the peace establishment, to 
raise some regiments on a war establishment, and to empower 
the President to raise a provisional army in case of actual war; 
but all these measures are stationary, and I fear we will be 
plunged into a war while wholly unprepared. 
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As one instance of the timidity and wavering of our counsels 
a bill was introduced into the House sometime ago to raise 
I think 1250 additional seamen to man those gunboats which 
were already built. This was pushed so hard that it was 
obvious to all it was an executive measure. ‘The usual course 
of bills is after they are read the first and second time they are 
referred to a committee of the whole and ordered to be printed 
and to be taken up either the next or some more distant day. 
But this was urged as of the utmost necessity to be pressed 
immediately. A number who had no idea of opposing the 
bill barely wished it to be put off to the next day that it might 
take the usual course and be printed but this could not be 
obtained. It was without printing urged thro a committee 
of the whole and passed to be engrossed for a third reading 
‘and the only reason why it was not read a third time was 
that an adjournment was called for. Next morning the 
chairman of the committee which brought in the bill, of his 
own accord moved to postpone it and have it printed. This 
was about ten days ago and the subject has not been called 
up since. 

Concerning the negotiation with Mr. Rose the British 
envoy extraordinary nothing has as yet transpired which can 
be depended upon. As long ago as Friday the 29th ult. it 
was suggested and the suggestion gained credit that the 
negotiation was about at an end and Mr. Rose was soon to 
take his leave. This was in the first instance said to come 
from a source which entitled it to credit. But on endeavouring 
to trace the report I could find no foundation for it. Yesterday 
I found that a gentleman who had been at Mr. Erskine’s 
the evening before had by some means, I suppose by some 
inference, drawn from an expression of Mr. Erskine’s, gathered 
that there was not any apprehension of an immediate rupture. 
Today that impression particularly this evening’s seems to 
have acquired a little additional strength. I have heard 
this evening, whether the report be true I know not, that 
the President has said today that he sees nothing at present 
but that a settlement may be effected. Straws and feathers 
sometimes show how the wind blows. 

Duane who has used all the art he possesses to blow up the 
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flames of discord between the United States and Great Britain 
has, it is said, published three papers without throwing out a 
single reflection against Great Britain and he has published 
some paragraphs in relation to the late outrageous conduct 
of France towards neutrals without attempting either to 
palliate them or to charge them upon Great Britain. The 
same has been observed in Smith’s paper printed in the city. 
Whatever may be the success of Mr. Rose’s mission I believe 
him to be well qualified for what he has undertaken. He is 
said to be a man of superior talents. He is a plain man without 
any pomp and parade and of the most fascinating manners; 
he is said by those who have had more opportunity of aquaint- 
ance with him than I have to be one of the most pleasing and 
instructive men in conversation they ever knew. I have 
seen enough of him to know him to converse with great facility 
and that there is nothing like hauteur about him, whether 
he is fortiter in re or not his suaviter in modo must make some 
impression. * * * 

Another thing which agitated Congress for a few days has 
been a proposition for abandoning Washington and removing | 
the Government to Philadelphia. A vote was taken on the 
subject to-day which tho it was not on the main question of 
remove or not will I believe settle it for the present session. 
The vote was a tolerable close one, 61 to 63, of the absentees 
four were reckoned with the minorityand two with the majority 
which would have left it to be untied by the speaker. By 
absentees I don’t mean such as were out of the city but such as 
happened to be absent from their seats when the vote was taken. 
Much is to be said for and against the measure and I do think 
that the Government will not continue here long but at the 
same time I rather dread the consequences of a removal. * * 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 28, 1808. 
Dear Sir: 


* * * Here I am a silent, and sometimes perhaps almost 
a sullen spectator of what is going on, and as I do not place 
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much confidence in the administration can do little else than 
vote against almost every measure which is brought to view. 

Concerning the state of the negotiation with Mr. Rose I can 
say nothing with certainty only that I believe it is suspended 
for the present. Despatches have been sent to Europe both 
by Mr. Rose and by our Government, the former in the British 
packet and the latter in an American vessel. Special messen- 
gers are sent by our Government to London and Paris. Mr. 
Nourse, son of the Register of the Treasury is gone to London 
and a Mr. Lewis whom I do not know is gone to Paris. The 
cloud seems I think to grow thicker and thicker. Despatches 
which have been communicated to Congress have been 
received both from London and Paris. They however com- 
municate no new facts, but what had long before been detailed 
in the paper. The one consists only of a representation 
made to the French Government by Gen. Armstrong on the 
affair of the American ship Horizon which was wrecked on 
the coast of France, the other communication to the Govern- 
ment on the subject of the late decrees. Altho’ these des- 
patches are not to be published yet I am under no restrictions 
about publishing their contents so far as I can recollect them 
but I have not time nor do I deem them of much importance. 
I suppose a thousand or more misrepresentations will in that 
way be handed out to the public which might be obviated by 
publishing the despatches themselves. Mr. Pinkney’s des- 
patches which consist almost entirely of his own reasoning 
on the British decree, are themselves sufficiently calculated to 
meet the hostile feelings of those who are wishing to precipitate 
the country into a war with Britain, will probably become 
five fold more so when they come to the publick sublimated 
thro the democratic quills of some of our members of Congress. 

We have for a considerable time past been in a state of 
apathy about our preparations for war which I suspect was 
occasioned by a piece of etiquette between the Executive and 
the House. I believe the President’s wish to have been that 
Congress should have raised an army, &c. without any recom- 
mendation from him so that in case they were not needed, 
and the measure should prove unpopular that he might in 
his usual way shrink from the responsibility and throw it 
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upon Congress; and a large proportion of the members of 
Congress reasoned thus, that if there was any information 
about the state of the nation which rendered such a measure 
necessary, the Executive possessed it, that it was his duty to 
communicate that information to the Legislature, and that 
if he would either come forward and on his own responsibility 
say that an augmentation of the military force was necessary 
and to what amount, or would make such a statement of facts 
to the nation that such augmentation was necessary, they 
would vote to raise them but they would not vote to raise 
any additional troops unless they knew that the Executive 
wanted them. It was the wish of some of our cabinet folks 
(by the way the cabinet is pretty miserably served this session 
with Dawson at the head) to pass the bill, without any such 
communication, but as there were some doubts about carrying 
the measure, they did not press it. We have at length had 
a communication from the President backed with another 
from our most sapient Secretary at War, recommending the 
immediate raising of an additional force of 6000 men and an 
organization of 24,000 volunteers and a continuance of the 
law empowering the drafting 100,000 militia which expires 
in April next. * * * In Saturday’s Senate Mr. Gardenier 
of New York in a pretty severe phillippic, a stile of which 
he is a perfect master, arraigned the administration in pretty 
peremptory terms. On Monday the attack was retorted by 
two or three in succession with the most virulent personal 
abuse; Gardenier challenged one of the speakers Mr. G. W. 
Campbell and yesterday morning was appointed for a meeting 
without the bounds of the District. The affair had taken 
air and a crowd repaired to the spot. The magistracy of the 
District I understand also interposed, and I heard last evening 
they had entered into a recognizance to keep the peace and 
I hoped the affair was over, but the reports of yesterday 
have been so various and contradictory that it is impossible 
to tell what to believe. I understand however this morning 
that the parties have not returned or that they are still absent. 
If that is true probably they have still sought the fatal meeting. 
This I think an awful example to the nation, and I dread to 
hear that one or both have fallen. Gardenier has a family 
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consisting of a wife and three small children; Campbell is 
asingle man. As soon as I know the issue I shall write again. 
Write me often enough to let me know that you received my 


letters. I rest 
Yours affect’ly, 


SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, March 21, 1808. 
My Dear Sir: 


* * * As to conjectures about the negotiation I am sure 
the public must be tired reading them in the public prints 
and | have been fairlytired writing them to my correspondents, 
But it is now got beyond conjecture the die is cast, the negotia- 
tion is at an end and nothing is done; all diplomatic correspond- 
ence closed on Friday evening last by Mr. Rose’s answer to 
a note of Mr. Madison’s in which was contained a refusal to 
comply with the requisitions of our Government. The whole 
of the proceedings in relation to the negotiations, including 
the treaty signed in Great Britain which Jefferson in his 
great wisdom sent back with the whole of the correspondence 
on the subject both in Europe and America is, I understand 
to be laid before Congress in a day or two, or as soon as copies 
can be prepared for that purpose. This will be I suppose 
pretty voluminous. 

I understand that the point on which the negotiation 
finally stopp’d was the President’s proclamation interdicting 
British ships from American waters. Mr. Rose insisted 
this proclamation should be rescinded as a basis of negotiation. 
This on the part of our Government was refused. I cannot 
but think that the demand was a reasonable one. * * * 

As soon as the British Government was apprised of the out- 
rage on the Chesapeake and even before our Minister in 
London had become acquainted with it in any other way, 
that Government frankly disavowed it, and nothing hindered 
an immediate settlement only the absurd instructions of our 
Government coupling that with the long contested subject 
of the impressment of seamen; and when no farther progress 
could be made in negotiation owing to causes, for which the 
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American and not the British Government was answerable 
a special envoy was sent here for the express purpose. On 
the other hand while our Government has on every occasion 
showed the utmost complaisance to Britain’s inveterate 
enemy, we have been constantly in the habit of irritating and 
provoking her. It is supposable that while on almost every 
occasion the most entire subserviency has been shown to the 
view of France that with these impressions the Government 
would act fairly and impartially in a treaty with Britain. 

* * * JT have for years been of the opinion that one day or 
another we must be chained to the triumphal car of Napoleon. 
I think the period is rapidly approaching. Not that I believe 
that a majority in Congress intend any such thing. I believe 
that could their eyes be opened to view the precipice to which 
they are hastening they would shrink from it with horror; 
but a great majority receive all their impressions from the 
Executive with the same facility that the wax receives them 
from the seal. * * * Rarely ever did prince rule more 
absolutely than T. J. He can manage everything in the 
national legislature by his rod, and I hesitate not to add that 
rarely ever was there a man whose popularity has proved 
and is like to prove a greater curse to his country. Are the 
people of these States doomed to be led blindfold as sheep to 
the slaughter? Is there any hopes that they will get their 
eyes opened to their true friends and their true int’rest? The 
only thing under Providence which will save our nation from 
ruin is the corrective which the people hold in their own hands 
on the ensuing congressional and presidential elections. 
* * * 

It is a little remarkable that early in the morning after 
the negotiation was finally closed, despatches were received 
from Europe by the British Minister which were deemed of 
that importance, that instead of waiting for the mail of the 
next day they were conveyed from Baltimore in the night at 
the expense of 50 dollars. They contain the King’s speech 
at the opening of Parliament. * * * 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 
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WASHINGTON, April 4, 1808. 
Dear Siz 

* * * Exclusive of war speeches we have passed an act 
for building additional litter of gunboats; we have appro- 
priated one million of dollars for fortifications; we have laid 
an embargo; we have prolonged the act empowering the 
President to call out 100,000 militia and we are now about to 
pass an act to raise 6000 additional troops. The capacity 
of our Government either to make peace or prepare for war 
does not appear the most brilliant, but if we are to be the 
victims of a childish wavering and temporizing policy, no 
doubt the hand of Providence is in it for it is one of the judg- 
ments threatened to a sinful nation that God will give children 
to be their princes and strangers to rule over them. 

I believe I mentioned in my last the breaking off of the 
negotiations with the grounds of it. As was then conjectured, 
i. e., Mr. Rose insisted on the rescinding of the President’s 
proclamation interdicting British ships from American[waters]; 
what was then a matter of common report proves to be a 
matter of fact. I shall endeavour to transmit you a copy of 
the documents which have been published on that subject. Mr. 
Madison’s reply to Mr. Rose’s first note, which you will observe 
by the date has been long enough in composing, is celebrated 
here as a masterpiece of diplomatic writing. He certainly 
displays a considerable degree of industry and ingenuity, 
but in my opinion he introduces much extraneous matter 
in order to defend a proposition untenable. It is an unpopular 
doctrine here but I cannot believe but Mr. Rose’s demand 
was areasonableone. If ever the expiring of that proclamation 
was justifiable, it was justifiable on the presumption that the 
attack on the Chesapeake was an authorized act of the British 
Government. As soon as this act was disavowed by the British 
Government, which was done promptly and without delay 
as soon as it was heard of, and an informal correspondence 
entered into between Mr. Canning and Mr. Monroe on the 
subject,I believe it was near six weeks before the latter received 
any Official instructions on the subject. The reasons on which 
the proclamation was issued ceased. To persist in adhering 
to the proclamation even after the faith of the nation was 
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pledged by her Ambassador to make adequate reparation, 
showed rather a spirit of suspicion than a sincere desire of 
conciliation. I am perhaps too apt to be suspicious, yet I 
cannot but suspect that the reasons publickly assigned for 
the breaking off of the treaty are not the true ones. Should 
we accommodate our differences with Great Britain we must, 
it is thought, offend France. [Our] Government has no view 
of going to war with England unless she shall be the assailant, 
and it is thought that pressed as she is with the war in Europe, 
will not attack us but will prefer her present situation to an 
open rupture with the United States, and by keeping her at 
bay by throwing obstacles in the way of an accommodation, 
it is thought we may avoid a war with France. This suspicion 
is rather strengthened than otherwise by despatches lately 
communicated. 

In addition to the documents in relation to the affair of the 
Chesapeake, others very voluminous have been communicated, 
the reading of the whole took up six days. They are ordered 
to be printed but it is a work of time as I conclude the whole 
will make a volume of six or seven hundred pages. They 
come in bundles marked Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

No. 1 contained the Chesapeake papers herewith transmitted. 

No. 2 contained the correspondence of Mr. Monroe, both 
with the British and the American Government, and their 
communications with him which took place previous to the 
mission of Mr. Pinkney. 

No. 3 contained the correspondence during the joint mission 
of Monroe and Pinkney, comprising the instructions of our 
Government containing the outlines of a treaty. Corres- 
pondence with the British commissioners on the subject of 
a treaty, the treaty itself which was signed at London Dec. 31, 
1806 which was afterwards returned without being submitted 
to the Senate. An elucidation of the treaty by Mess. Monroe 
and Pinkney giving reasons of their signing it sent over with 
the treaty, and the objections to it by the American Govern- 
ment when it was sent back, with the instructions to our 
ministers to recommence a negotiation in order to obtain 
certain alterations and improvements. 

No. 4 contained an unofficial elucidation of the treaty 
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written by Mr. Monroe since his arrival in the United States 
in which he endeavoured to obviate the objections of the 
American Government, or rather of Mr. Madison against the 
treaty to vindicate his own and his colleague’s conduct in 
signing it, and to show that it would have been both for the 
honour and int’rest of the United States to have acceded to it. 

No. 5 contains some papers, some of them pretty much 
like garbled extracts upon our relations with France. Mr. 
Monroe’s elucidation is an important state paper. He 
discovers both great abilities and candor, and his reasoning 
is I think conclusive. It is reported that it was with great 
reluctance that it was submitted to the Legislature and directed 
to be published, and that the only reason why it was at length 
submitted that its publication could not be prevented, for 
if it had not been published in this way Monroe whould have 
published it himself, and a neglect or a refusal on the part 
of the Government to suppress it would have operated like 
Sullivan’s suppression of Col. Pickering’s letter. 

What is not a little remarkable that Mr. Monroe’s conduct 
thoroughout the negotiation appears ostensibly at least to be 
universally approved of by persons of every political descrip- 
tion. So far as I can judge, I think he has acquitted himself 
as an able, faithful and industrious negotiator. If our affairs 
at home had been conducted with the same ability, candor 
and impartiality with which he conducted our affairs abroad, 
much of our present distress might have been saved. So 
far as I can judge from hearing the treaty read once, I believe 
it to be a good one, as good a one as we had reason to expect 
and much better than we have now any chance to obtain. 
The great objection to it was that it contained no article 
expressly stipulating against the impressment of British sea- 
men on board American vessels, but there was an informal 
arrangement on that subject by which it was mutually under- 
stood, that altho the principle was not expressly relinquished 
the practice would be suspended, or at least so modified as 
to give no just cause of offence. This arrangement Mr. 
Monroe thinks would have been equally satisfactory to the 
United States with an express stipulation by treaty, and 
would in its operation have been so much more advantageous 
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to Great Britain than the mode of impressment, that she 
would in a little time have been induced to have relinquished 
the principle altogether. 

Our Government rather chose to put all to the hazard. 
The treaty happened to be set back in a most inauspicious 
moment for recommencing negotiation in order to obtain 
alterations and amendments. The ministry under whose 
auspices it had been negotiated were now no longer in power, 
and their successors, however disposed to be on friendly terms, 
were probably less disposed than their predecessors to make 
concessions to the United States. They however showed no 
reluctance to ratifying the treaty on condition it’ had been 
ratified by the United States, but absolutely refused to enter 
into any new negotiation on points already settled by treaty; 
and when they found it would not be ratified by the United 
States showed as little reluctance in disannulling it all together. 

Such was the situation of our affairs with Great Britain 
when the unfortunate affair of the Cheaspeake happened. 
Indeed there seems to be a certain kind of fatality attending 
all our affairs with Great Britain. Towards the close of the 
year 1805 during the Pitt administration, Great Britain made 
serious depredations on our commerce under pretence of 
reducing the limits of the colonial system. These depredations 
threw the mercantile part of the country into a flame, and 
loaded the table of Congress with remonstrances and memorials 
from almost the whole of the trading part of the continent. 
These give rise to the deliberations in Congress which issued 
in the famous non-importation law. Before this law passed 
and long before it was known in Europe the ministry was 
changed, the practice complained of principally discontinued 
and a disposition manifested to be on friendly terms with the 
United States. The non-importation law therefore has been 
productive of nothing but mischief. * * * 

By the time you have read thus far, you will think if not 
say that my letter is long enough, but as I give you my word 
that it is the last long letter I shall write to you during the 
present session of Congress I trust you will bear with me a 
little longer, while I give you a sketch of the proceedings on 
some late despatches received both from France and Great 
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Britain. These were received the week before last, those 
from Great Britain three or four days before those from France. 
On the 30th ult they were communicated to Congress with 
closed doors. Exclusive of Erskine’s and Champagny’s 
letters, which are now before the public and will probably 
meet your eye before this reaches you, they consisted of an 
extract of a letter from Mr. Pinkney at London of Jan 26., 
two letters from Gen. Armstrong at Paris one of the 27 Decem- 
ber the other of Jan. 22. Advantage was taken of the cir- 
cumstances of the doors being closed to call for a second 
reading of the confidential parts of the former communications 
which took up the day. Next day, the 31, Randolph intro- 
duced a resolution for taking off the injunction of secrecy and 
publishing the despatches. It is not considered that the 
President has a right to impose silence upon the House. Not- 
withstanding a communication is made confidentially, it 
lays within the discretion of the House to keep on, or remove 
the injunction of secrecy. Tho anxious for the publication of 
part of the despatches, as Randolph’s resolution at first em- 
braced the whole, I did not vote for it partly because altho 
it may come within the constitutional powers of the House 
to publish a message of the President, yet it rather infringes 
on a point of delicacy to publish one which he declares to be 
confidential, and partly because to me there is an impropriety 
in publishing the letters of foreign ministers, as it may involve 
them in serious inconveniences with the governments where 
they reside. Altho’ in this case the publication of Mr. Pinkney’s 
letter could do no harm. It merely related a conversation 
with Mr. Canuing which as to matter, and manner was mild 
and conciliating, yet the letters of Gen. Armstrong particularly 
his letter of the 27 of December was of such a nature, that 
were it published and conveyed back to the court of Napoleon 
in *uch a Government as that of France, I should not be 
answerable for his personal safety. 

This resolution was afterwards limited to part of the docu- 
ments, and altho two days were spent on the subject and 
great ingenuity discovered by Randolph, no vote could be 
obtained so much as to consider a motion for publishing any 
part of them. In the evening of the first instant, I believe 
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a grand consultation was held on the subject, and I suppose a 
deputation consisting of some, both of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, who stood high in point of executive 
confidence, or who in the Randolphian stile are called pages 
of the water closet waited on the President to consult him 
on the subject. Next morning he sent a message taking off 
his veto from the publication of Mr. Erskine’s and Mr. Cham- 
pagny’s letters which are now before the public. I thought 
the matter would have ended here, but Randolph had not done. 
He wished to publish the journal of our proceedings while 
in secret session, altho’ I could see no earthly purpose which 
could be answered by it only to let the world see with what 
facility the majority yielded to presidential impulse, for 
after the veto was taken off the vote to publish passed unani- 
mously. This brought on such a scene of wrangling, for I 
cannot call it debate, with such fluttering and such wincing 
as was truly laughable, until at last a vote was obtained to 
publish the journal by a majority of 71 to 40 much contrary 
to my expectation. 

I shall further trouble you with a remark or two to which 
I believe you will give entire credit. The proceedings of this 
session of Congress will not look well in history. It has 
indicated neither fortitude to prepare for war, nor magnanimity 
to make peace which might have been done with Britain I 
believe on honourable terms. Our proceedings have betrayed 
nothing but a want of system and imbecillity. This 
inconsistency and wavering policy, has evidently proceeded 
from the Executive for the House, or at least the majority 
appears to receive impressions from that source with the same 
facility that the wax receives them from the seal. At one 
time bills were brought in, one to raise an additional army, 
and another to raise a provisional army in case of immediate 
apprehensions of an invasion. These bills were suffered to 
sleep, altho’ they were without doubt secretly countenanced 
by the Executive, yet he did not wish to appear to countenance 
the measure openly because in case the measure should prove 
to be either unpopular, or unnecessary, the responsibility 
could then be thrown off himself to Congress, but the House 
showed an unwillingness to act without something more 
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explicit from the Executive. At one time it was stated that 
he wished to be empowered to employ 1272 additional seamen, 
and a bill was introduced and progressing for that purpose 
when it was arrested by a declaration of the President thro’ 
the medium of the Secretary of the Navy, that he did not 
wish to be empowered to employ any more seamen. At 
length the President comes forward on his own responsibility 
and asks for 6000 additional troops,and that a corps of 24,000 
volunteers might be raised trained and disciplined. A bill 
to raise the 6000 men soon passed the Senate. It has been 
altered, new modelled, committed and recommitted in our 
House and it is now for the third time got to the third reading 
and I suppose will pass today. I understand that in private 
conversation the President said three or four weeks ago he 
expected it would be necessary to raise as many as 20,000. 
A few days ago he said he should not want more than 6000, 
and he did not know as it would be necessary to raise any, on 
what new light Iknow not. * * * 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, November 17, 1808. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * You will see by the President’s message that he 
is determined to continue the embargo. Indeed I believe 
much darkness and uncertainty prevails in the cabinet about 
what measures are proper to be pursued. The embargo, 
that sovreign panacea, which was to operate a perfect remedy 
for all our grievances and bring all Europe to our feet, has 
after an experiment of almost eleven months completely 
failed of producing any one of the effects contemplated. 
It has neither coerced France nor England, nor starved the 
West Indies. Great Britain has refused to rescind her orders 
of council on condition of opening the embargo as it respects 
her while the French decrees are in force, and to a similar 
proposal made to France as well as to a remonstrance on the 
subject of sinking or burning our vessels on the high seas, (for 
it appears that such a remonstrance has been made) she has 
not deigned to make any answer at all. 
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The documents on this subject are now publishing partially 
in the papers, and members of Congress will I presume in 
two or three days have it in their power to distribute them in 
pamphlets. It appears that we have quite overrated our 
consequence as it respects European nations. We are rapidly 
teaching them to do without us, and if our present system 
continues they will soon do all but forget that there is such 
a country as the United States on the globe. Some expression 
in Mr. Canning’s last letter to Mr. Pinkney have not a little 
nettled our Democrats, and indeed tho couched in terms of 
the utmost politeness are rather tantalizing. They consider 
the embargo a domestic municipal regulation of the United 
States with which they have no right to interfere nor make 
any complaints, and accordingly have made none; and altho’ 
they would be extremely glad to see it removed and the usual 
mutual intercourse between the countries restored, yet they 
cannot bring into their calculation the idea of its being a 
measure of coercion; and that they would feel happy in its 
removal in order that our own citizens may be relieved from 
the inconveniences they suffer from it, yet that removal 
is not to be effected by any concessions on their part. 
As it respects France honoured as she is by the British fleet 
it is not felt at all, and the removal of it is an object of no 
consequence as during the existence of the present system no 
trade could be had to her which is our situation at the opening 
of Congress; a situation truly embarassing but which has been 
brought about by our own folly and imbecillity, by our dis- 
position to flatter and cringe to one foreign nation, and bully 
and provoke another. I believe our Government begins to 
become sensible at length that cringing and fawning, or anything 
short of absolute and entire submission will not do, and that 
whatever may be their own feelings, perhaps they think is 
a measure for which the country is not yet fully ripe, and I 
believe they know not what to do. * * * 


Yours affect’ly, 


S. TAGGART. 
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WasHINGTON, December 2, 1808. 


My Dear Sir: 


* * * The repeal of the embargo laws has been under 
debate in the Senate for nearly two weeks and no decision of 
the question has as yet taken place. Our House has refused 
to take up the subject in a direct manner on Mr. Chittenden’s 
resolution, but we have taken up Campbell’s report which 
I transmitted to you some time ago. A desultory and irregular 
debate has taken place on the first resolution which really 
means nothing, and the only opposition to it in the House was 
because it meant nothing, but speakers entered into the whole 
subject. 

Mr. Quincy led the way in a speech of an hour and a half 
long in which he attacked the embargo system in front and 
rear, and endeavoured to show that the first resolution was in 
direct hostility both to the principles of the report itself and 
to our practice for the last 12 months, for by our shutting up 
ourselves by the embargo we had in fact submitted to the 
mandates both of Great Britain and France. France said we 
should not trade to Great Britain, and Great Britain said we 
should not trade to France. * * * 

Mr. Masters in the most direct terms arraigned the conduct 
of the administration for not making a peace or affecting an 
accommodation with Britain when it was in their power. 
Among the speakers on the other side Mr. Bacon took as 
much pains to render himself conspicuous as any one. The 
resolution was passed and the following resolutions were 
voted in committee of the whole without debate. I think 
however they will not pass the House without a lengthy debate. 
I believe senatorial eloquence has been exerted to the utmost 
in that House, but it is said that a more luminous argument 
has been made by no one, than by Mr. Pickering. His speech 
is not yet published. Mr. Quincy’s I expect will be published 
today in the National Intelligencer, and tomorrow in the 
Federalist. 

But all these debates will amount to nothing unless it 
be to make some impression on the public mind. The majority 
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is I have every reason to believe predetermined to prosecute 
the plan on which they have set out, regardless of consequences. 

* * 

The ground on which many built, and I believe Jefferson 
himself, that Britain must soon fall or at least be compelled 
to relinquish the unequal contest, and submit to such terms 
as might be dictated by the Conqueror, and that in that way 
we should be freed from the shackles which crippled our 
commerce has also failed. Great Britain now evidently 
stands firmer than she has for many years. * * * 

The great bugbear now resorted to in order to frighten the 
public mind into an acquiescence is that we have no choice 
only an embargo, non-intercourse, &c., and war with both 
France and Great Britain, for I observe “Bony” is not so 
great a favourite as formerly. He rather slights our proferred 
friendship and all our cringing and submission has not been 
found sufficient to soften the obdurate heart of the tyrant, &c. 
Perhaps he is not quite so much an object of terror as he has 
been, that also may have some influence. Without a spirit 
of hostility against Britain being lessened, a portion of it is 
transferred to the Emperor. 

But this cry of war with both nations on a repeal of the 
embargo is nothing but a hum[bug] any more than the hue and 
cry about tribute taxation, &c., &c.,in consequence of the British 
orders of council. As it respects a war with France, we are 
but little removed from that state now; she either takes, 
confiscates, or burns our vessels when they are in her power, 
there is but little if any more she could do in case of actual 
war, and it might put it out of her power to ruin us by her 
intrigues. * * * But I shall say no more on this theme 
only to notice a satirical remark of John Randolph, on the 
much boasted free and liberal offers of our Government to 
repeal the embargo laws on the repeal of the decrees. We 
had, he said, like Jack in the tale of a tub, hung ourselves up 
on a hook and had humbly applied to both the belligerents 
to cut us down, and they had refused and had left us to get 
down the best way we could. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAMUEL TAGGART. 
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WASHINGTON, December 8, 1808. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * The debate on Campbell’s resolutions has now 
been protracted for nine days and is not yet closed. When 
it will close I know not as I expect a number are yet prepared 
to speak. It is thought that Mr. Key will occupy the floor 
today when we will most probably have a very able speech. 

* * * 

We have a wonderful notion of terrifying our adversaries. 
The non-importation, the proclamation of the President, and 
the embargo were all for the purpose of inspiring terror, and 
should the non-intercourse also be held up in terrorem what 
can withstand it? The only way to make a medicine work is 
to keep increasing the dose. Could Bonaparte, Talleyrand, 
Canning and a few more of that description of folks be trans- 
ported into our galleries for a few days to hear our war speeches 
and D[avid] R. W{illiams] even threatening to cut off his own 
head in defence of his country, I think they must be frightened 
into an acquiescing in all our demands. But ridicule apart, 
I think the administration of which the majority in Congress 
are the mere obsequious tools are reserving themselves for 
events. I need say nothing to you to strengthen an impression 
that for years past they have been actuated by a spirit of 
unreasonable hostility against Great Britain, and of an 
attachment bordering upon infatuation to France notwith- 
standing all the parade of impartiality; but of late the insults 
and outrages of France have been so glaring as to be no 
longer concealed from the people, therefore something like the 
appearance of a hostile attitude must be assumed. * * * 
Much is said about the Spirit of 76 and the energy of our 
Government. Alas the Spirit of ’76 was buried on the 4th 
of March 1801, and I have told a number of our Democrats 
not to invoke the Spirit of ’76 for the purpose of carrying 
into effect embargo laws, for it would prove like Owen Glen- 
dower’s calling spirits from the vasty deep, where the only 
difficulty was they would not come when he called. The 
Spirit of ’76 would scorn to be employed in such a system of 
meanness and oppression, and it is a miserable energy which 
a government possesses when it is exerted solely and only for 
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the oppression of our citizens. How long the patience of the 
public will hold out I know not. I think the hardy sons of 
the north are as yet hardly ripe for submission to a military 
despotism. I look forward with horror at the consequences 
to be apprehended from a perseverance in the present measures. 
Still [our] Government is infatuated with the belief that the 
measures of government are popular. Of this the late elections 
are taken for conclusive evidence. * * * 


Yours affect’ly, 
S. TAGGART. 


N.B. A curious letter said to be written by L. Sawyer of 
North Carolina to his constituents developes the substance 
of the President’s confidential communications. It has got 
into the public prints, and probably will in that way meet 
your eye, the correctness of his sketch probably will not be 
disputed, at least I have no view of disputing it. The writer 
is now sick at Philadelphia. Were he a Federalist perhaps 
an attempt would be made to expel him. I have heard the 
subject discoursed of among Democrats. The conclusion 
appears to be that it would be giving both him and his letter 
too much consequence to take any notice of it. This conclu- 
sion I believe to be a correct one. It first appeared in a 
Virginia paper, at least I first saw it there, but I know not 
but it was first printed in a hand bill. 


December 8, Afternoon. 


As I expected Mr. Key delivered a most eloquent speech 
of an hour and a half. He was followed by some speakers 
from the dis minorium gentium, viz, Mr. Roger Nelson, Mr. 
Lyon and Mr. Desha, the two latter from Kentucky, when 
the House adjourned without taking the question. Mr. 
Pickering’s speech has not yet come to my hand. I shall 
probably be able to forward it tomorrow. 


Wasuincton, December 10, 1808. 
My Dear Sir: 
* * * Before this arrives you will be able to judge more 
correctly of the operations of the embargo than when you 
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wrote last. In my first letter after the laws passed I suggested 
in pretty strong terms perhaps too strong that it was a measure 
first arranged at Paris. To corroborate this impression a 
vessel has since arrived at New York from Amsterdam which 
mentioned that it was publicly talked of at Amsterdam as 
intelligence received from Paris, that as soon as the Revenge 
arrived in the United States an embargo would be laid and 
so strong was the impression that immediately sugar arose 
from 13 to 19$ per. ewt., and coffee from 21 to 27 stivers pr. lb. 
The Revenge arrived on the second day after Dr. Bullus arrived 
with despatches for the Government. The President’s message 
was sent and could the majority have gained precisely their 
wishes the embargo would have passed the same day. 
Exclusive of a supplementary embargo law which passed 
on Saturday the most important business which occupied 
the attention of the House during the last week has been 
Randolph’s resolution tending to criminate Gen. Wilkinson. 
What he laid before the House as the grounds on which he 
wished for the proposed enquiry into the conduct of the 
General, is now in the public prints and will probably meet 
your eye before this will reach you. This proposition has 
occasioned much squirming and wincing in the House, and 
there seems to be a manifest disposition to stifle the enquiry. 
So exceedingly squeamish are we just at this moment lest we 
should overleap the bounds prescribed by the Constitution, 
that it has been found out as a rare discovery that the House 
of Representatives has no right to interfere either directly 
or indirectly with the conduct of a military officer. I expect 
the enquiry will be stifled and nothing will be done. It is 
said the President has ordered an enquiry and that three 
inferior officers, colonels and majors are to meet tomorrow 
to commence it. It is said the information communicated by 
Randolph contains no sort of evidence on which to ground an 
enquiry, of this when you see it you will judge for yourself. 
On this subject Mr. Rowan of Kentucky who is a sensible, 
bold, independent man took a decided part. He was not in 
the House when the subject was first under discussion, but 
the last day he observed that should the enquiry be prosecuted 
to affect an host of evidence might be procured and he pledged 
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himself to direct to the particular sources from which it was 
to be delivered. As for the insinuations which had been 
thrown out on that floor that the attacks upon Wilkinson 
were occasioned by a friendship for Burr, he despised them, 
let them come from what quarters they would. The part 
he had acted and the pains he had taken to counteract that 
conspiracy in Kentucky were well known, and it was well 
known that he had refused a very tempting fee when offered 
to him to induce him to undertake in his cause as a lawyer. 
Let those, says he, who are so liberal in throwing aspersions 
on others come forward and say as much. I believe however 
nothing will be done to any effect. The spot where the shoe 
pinches is a great personage it is feared will be implicated. 
It is suggested not only that Wilkinson has sold himself to 
the Spaniards long since, and has been regularly pensioned by 
them but that the fact has been long known at Headquarters, 
but at all events he must be prepared. * * * * 

Some most scurrilous attempts have been made in other 
government papers in which Duane has led the way to excite 
personal prejudices against the expected envoy [Mr. Rose]. 
But I understand Mr. Monroe gives him a very high character 
as a gentleman of splendid talents, inflexible integrity, perfectly 
well acquainted with business, of mild, polished and conciliating 
manners, and as coming out with a sincere desire to accommo- 
date matters in dispute. If he comes purposed to make, or 
accede to such proposals as these perhaps they may be acceded 
to, i. e., if you will make a humble acknowledgement for the 
outrage on the Chesapeake, and give up Berkeley and Humph- 
reys to be punished without bringing into the account the 
outrageous and insulting provocations on our part which led 
to the outrage on our part; if you will permit us the unre- 
strained liberty of the seas without embarassing us with search 
either for goods, contraband or seamen; if you will permit 
us the priviledge of decoying your seamen into our service 
by encouraging desertion, and otherwise abandoning their 
country; and then permit our flag to protect them against 
your claims, then we may possibly permit Bonaparte to 
accomplish your destruction without our interfering any 
farther than aims from the natural result of our claims, 
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especially if in addition to this you permit us the exclusive 
trade to your Islands, and of dispersing the produce thereof 
to all the world. If Mr. Rose is prepared to accede to these 
terms, or something similar, our doughty gunboat warriors 
will condescend to be at peace. * * * 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WaAsHINGTON, December 19, 1808. 


My Dear Sir: 

* * * The great question on Campbell’s resolutions 
was decided Saturday. It was frittered away into a great 
variety of parts on which questions were taken separately. 
The largest minority on any one question was I believe 36. 
On the final question 34, three Federalists were absent, 
Messrs. VanDyke, Goldsborough and Livermore, the two 
former not in the city, and the latter returnd before the 
question was taken. One or two others were absent who 
would have voted in the minority. 

New York Democrats seem to be pretty much shaken. 
Messrs. Van Cortlandt, Masters, Harris, Russell, Swart, Wilson, 
Mumford, and Thompson who are considered as Democrats, 
voted with the minority, and Riker would have done the 
same had he been present but he was necessarily absent on 
account of indisposition. Mass’tts Democrats keep firm 
to their ranks. I left the house about 12 o’clock Saturday 
night which was before a question on the third resolution 
which was said to be passed unanimously was taken. Had 
I been present I should have voted against it as it is pretty 
much a principle with me to vote against all defensive measures 
and preparations whatsoever, until I am convinced that they 
are to be employed for some other purpose than for the 
enforcement of embargo laws. The debate on these resolu- 
tions was protracted for three weeks, and when the question 
was taken it was pressed. A number of other members 
intended to have spoken on the subject which were prevented 
by a determination to press the question, all attempts to 
obtain an adjournment were abortive. 
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I very seldom speak in the House but this was one of those 
important subjects on which I could not reconcile it to my 
own feelings, nor to the duty which I owed to my constituents, 
to remain in silence. At every time in which there was a 
vacancy from the Tuesday morning of the last week I was 
attempting to take the floor, but did not obtain the wished 
for opportunity until Saturday two o’clock p.m. I occupied it 
until within a few minutes of four. My subject was so con- 
genial to my feeling that I spoke with great facility and found 
no occasion to resort to my minutes. Some of the leading 
majority men.saw fit to compliment me as delivering the best 
speech delivered on our side of the question. This however 
I considered as a compliment which I by no means merited. 
My observations such as they were will be published in due 
time. It will be a pretty long speech at least. I thought 
it my duty to use pretty plain language. * * * * 

As to what concerns the business of the Post Road I have 
not as yet had the opportunity of consulting the Connecticut 
delegation. I shall do it perhaps this evening. The manner 
of originating applications for Post Roads is either by petitions 
from persons interested in the road, or by resolution moved by 
a member in his place. In either case the subject is referred 
to the committee on Post Office and Post Roads, and in either 
case it is necessary for some member to attend to it and 
advocate the application before the committee. If the 
committee report favourably unless the whole bill should 
sink as has been the case for twoyears, there will be no difficulty 
in its passing the House. Should the report of the committee 
be unfavourable it will then be very difficult to revive it in 
the House so as that it will be sanctioned. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, December 30, 1808. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * Tknow not whether it was before or since I wrote 
last, that the Senate passed Giles’s famous supplementary 
embargo bill. This is such a curiousityas I believe never before 
appeared in any country claiming the character of Free. 
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I shall not attempt to analize it. I have but one sentiment 
or feeling about it and that is indignation. * * * 

There seems for some days past, I particularly observed it 
yesterday, considerable fluttering among the troops of the 
Palace. I think I never saw before such evident apprehension 
entertained of the influence of so small a majority. There is 
evidently a flinching among the New York Democrats, I 
suppose from the decided character which the politics of the 
state is assuming. When the non-intercourse resolutions 
were passed eight Republicans so called voted against them, 
a ninth who would have voted the same way was absent by 
indisposition, only five of their whole representation voted 
in favour of them. I thought our Massachusetts’Demo’s 
would go thro thick and thin to all lengths, but yesterday I 
observed a fluttering among them. 

A bill was called up for discussion one of the principal 
provisions of which was to call home all American vessels 
which had sailed prior to the law laying an embargo on penalty 
of these being denationalized and forever hereafter loosing 
the benefit of the American flag. Six months was allowed for 
such as were in the Atlantic ports of Europe, Africa or South 
America and 18 months for such as were beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, or Cape Horn. A number took the alarm because 
it might hold up the idea to the northern states that the 
embargo would probably continue for six or eighteen months 
and the section was stricken out by a large majority. Soon 
as if repenting what had been suddenly done a motion was 
made to reconsider the vote for striking out the section. 
This brought on a debate which continued to a late hour 
when the House adjourned without taking any question. 

I don’t at all think this to be the important event foretold 
in the Prophecy altho it is something like a literal fulfilment of 
it namely, Tidings out of the north trouble them. The state 
of affairs in the northern states begin to create an alarm, not 
so much I believe for the public good as for the popularity 
of the party in power. The last elections in Vermont have 
an importance attached to them as indicating a rapid change 
in the public sentiment, and it is pretty well ascertained that 
were the elections in Massachusetts to take place now, the 
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principal part of our Democrats elect would have the leave 
of their constituents to enjoy dignified retirement. Some 
despatches have I believe been received by our Democrats 
urging on them the necessity of changing their line of conduct. 
A letter to that effect has I understand been received from 
John Quincy Adams stating that it will not do to pass the 
supplementary embargo law; that we have embargo laws 
enough already and more than can be carried into effect; that 
the system must be abandoned. I had thought that the 
supplementary law would pass by a sweeping majority but 
I begin to think that it will meet with more opposition than 
I contemplated, and now the great desideratum of many is 
to get a hole by which they may make an honourable retreat 
after scourging the nation with their folly for more than a 
year. The study will be to fall upon something else that 
would get a little revenge upon Great Britain. 

So sick I believe are many of the courses they have pursued, 
which they have found attended with so many more difficulties 
than they contemplated, that even a semblance of yielding, 
or a partial yielding on the part of Great Britain would be 
eagerly laid hold of as affording opportunities for a retreat. 
I have heard, by the by, for the truth of it I do not vouch 
that a deputation has waited on the President, (Senator 
Robinson of Vermont is the only name I have heard mentioned) 
and stated to him that a longer persistence in the embargo 
system would ruin the party in power, that it would presently 
array ten states at least against the administration. The 
President could not believe it but still believes not only in 
the wisdom but the popularity of the measure. * * * 


I rest yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, January 7th, 1809. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * On Thursday last precisely at 11 o’clock the 
House of Representatives commenced a session which closed 
Friday morning half past six, duration nineteen hours and a 
half. The subject before the House, was the bill from the 
Senate for the more effectual enforcing the embargo. * * * 
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Mr. Macon made a pretty long speech in favour of the 
embargo system generally without saying a single word upon 
the bill. Eppes asserted, I don’t say proved, in a speech of 
considerable length that all the principles contained in that 
bill were already recognized in our revenue laws. In this he 
was answered by Dana. The sapient Smilie politely and 
charitably stated that all the opposition to the embargo 
originated with old tories, British partizans, and persons 
corrupted by British gold. Several others denied in general 
terms that the bill was liable to the objection taken against it. 
So far as my memory serves me this is the full amount of all 
the arguments used by the friends of the measure. On account 
of the pressing of the question to a decision at that sitting, 
a number in the minority were precluded from speaking. It 
was not suffered to pass altogether without debate until 
that bill was called up. 

Mr. Elliott has spoken very little during the session. On 
the various discussions of it he spoke not less than seven 
hours, nearly four of which was at once during the night 
sitting in which he brought a number of unpleasant truths 
to view. He was several times called to order and was once 
stopped in some observations he was about to make. He 
entered at large into the different mode in which our Govern- 
ment had managed their disputes with Great Britain and 
France, and the glaring partiality discovered towards the 
latter, taking the public official documents for his text. He 
appeared to have pretty thoroly attended to his subject. 

* * * Today amendments made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have been aggreed to in the Senate and it wants 
nothing but the President’s signature to make it a law which 
it will without doubt obtain. But altho it becomes a law, 
I believe it never can nor never will be carried into effect, and 
I hardly think it is really believed that it will. Should an 
attempt be seriously made to carry it into effect among our 
hardy New Englanders I dread the consequences. * * * 
Should there be a summer session which I believe is a thing 
determined we will get rid of the embargo and poor embargo, 
the only brat of the kind which ever lived to commence the 
second year of its age, begins to loose ground and I am in hopes 
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the bantling may be abandoned before we are more than °4 
ruined. What will follow I know not. The revolution in 
Spain will not and is not viewed as a matter of indifference 
as it relates to our proceedings. Should the Spaniards be 
subdued as I fear and as many predict with confidence, and as 
I believe there in the majority, who are perhaps not a very 
great number who are thoro’ly initiated into the views of the 
Cabinet devoutly wish, it will do to assume a bolder tone 
against England, but should Bonaparte be worsted in his views 
upon Spain which I hope and pray, this will be a lesson of 
caution. 

There is considerable trouble in the Democratic camp here 
from Massachusetts. Notwithstanding their protest modest 
or otherwise against the resolves of the Mass’tts Legislature, 
there is evidently a fluttering among them said to be occasioned 
by a letter from John Q. Adams. Should the minority be 
powerful in next Congress I have no doubt Cook will join it. 
Bacon begins to flutter I am not out of hopes of him. The 
majority can boast of few abler men than Bacon, but he 
begins to become resty and unmanageable. On the late 
embargo question a number besides Bacon were with difficulty 
drilled into the ranks, Cook absconded from the question, 
Varnum will die in the last ditch of democracy, Cutt’s polities 
are fixed by his connection with Madison, Seaver’s understand- 
ing qualifies him to be a Democratic drudge and nothing else. 

Yours, 
S. TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 12, 1809. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * Before this reaches you, you will have heard that 
we have got thro counting the votes and announcing to the 
nation the election of President and Vice-president made last 
winter at Bradley’s caucus. James the first of America will 
take possession of the throne the fourth of March. Whether 
I shall stay to attend the coronation I am undetermined. It 
will depend pretty much on the manner in which I can be 
accommodated with a passage home on that day. I think 
Friend James will have rather a troublesome reign. Who 
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will succeed him as Prime Minister is unknown as yet. The 
names of W. B. Giles, James Monroe, and John Q. Adams 
have been mentioned in outdoor conversation. 

You will hear before this reaches you of the movement 
which has been in our House squinting towards a repeal of 
the embargo. The movement in the eastern states created 
a little alarm, but I believe the present calm begins to be 
construed into an acquiescence. The original proposition sub- 
mitted to the House was to repeal the embargo and substitute 
letters of marque. The first part was carried in committee 
of the whole by a large majority, and the last negatived by 
a nearly similar majority. This was in committee of the 
whole. This alarmed some who had been most active in the 
hue and cry about war, or embargo. Several caucuses were 
held and I believe some intimations of executive pleasure 
received, and on Thursday last after a lengthy debate a vote 
was carried by a majority of ten to recommit the whole subject 
to the committee on foreign relations. The vote stood 65 
to 55 so that you see the embargo is loosing ground. * * * 

The bill goes to exclude all armed ships of belligerent 
nations from our waters and to prohibit all intercourse with 
France and Great Britain and their dependencies after May 
20th,and to a repeal of the embargo as it respects other nations 
on the 4th of March. It also contains a provision for its own 
repeal, and the repeal of the embargo, as it respects these 
nations or either of them on a revocation of their orders and 
decrees affecting neutral commerce. The only advantage I 
can see in it should it be carried into complete effect is that 
it will relieve the coasting trade in part from the intolerable 
oppression under which it now labours, as it goes to repeal 
in part the intolerable provisions of the last bill, as it respects 
coasting vessels, with the exception of those parts which lie 
on our southern and northern frontier. 

I know not but the discussion of this bill may bring me 
again on the floor, many parts of it are more absurd and more 
impracticable than the embargo itself. I have expressed 
my sentiments on it very freely. I have told a number of its 
friends, that the manner in which they are serving their 
country by this bill brings to my mind a story I have heard of 
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a man, who once out of curiosity went to attend a Methodist 
camp meeting where they carried on very high in their mode 
of religion. He was asked on his return what he thought of 
their proceedings he answered, “Why, Why they serve the 
Lord just as if the Devil was in them.” * * * There is 
considerable shrinking and shivering among our Mass’tts and 
New York Demos, as you will find by the state of the votes. 
Bacon who is unquestionably the best of our Demos. is I 
believe pretty well turned about. Certain it is that he is no 
longer manageable in the ranks, and is said to be on the point 
of being denounced. Cook is quite turned about but that is 
nothing strange, he may turn two or three times more before 
the close of the session. IIsley is fairly frightened out of his 
course. Mr. Barker feels such qualms lately that he happens 
to be absent on most questions. Cutts is in a pretty sad 
predicament. By adhering to his party, he makes as great a 
sacrafice of intrest as any man in the House, but notwithstand- 
ing this and I believe some pretty severe qualms of conscience 
besides still adheres. Varnum I believe also is full of fear and 
trembling. Seaver, Dean and Green go smoothly on in their 
course. Unless it is these almost all the northern Democrats, 
with a few exceptions north of New Jersey and two from that 
state, are giving way; I make no doubt should the present 
bill ever pass, which will be against a powerful opposition, 
it will not last longer than the spring session. Probably 
some who are in favour of a general repeal of the embargo 
will vote for this bill thinking it to be better than nothing, 
and that it is all that can be obtained during the present 
session. 
Yours Affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 19, 1809. 
My Dear Sir: 

I sent you a few days ago a paper containing a copy of the 
bill of 17 sections introduced into the House by Nicholas as a 
substitute for the contemplated repeal of the embargo and the 
letters of marque. I shall in this give you a short sketch of 
the proceedings on this bill so far as we have gone, we have 
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already spent four days in discussion of it in committee of 
the whole, and this evening it was reported to the House 
where it must again pass thro the mill, and the several motions 
to amend be again discussed and probably decided by yeas 
and nays. Mr. D. R. Williams moved to strike out all the 
sections of the bill which relate to the non-intercourse, and in 
place of it substitute a heavy discriminating duty, and instead 
of a partial, an entire repeal of the embargo. This motion 
was lost by a majority of 14 or 15. Mr. Williams is a great 
embargo man, but he finds it must be given up and he is not 
for doing it partially. In this I think he is correct as also in 
his ideas of the non-intercourse as vexatious and impracticable. 
Mr. Clopton moved to strike out all those parts of the bill 
which went to a repeal of any part of the embargo, he was for 
embargo and non-intercourse both. Only 25 rose in favour 
of his motion. I was out when it was taken. Mr. Milnor, 
Pennsylvania, moved to insert an entire, instead of a partial 
repeal of the embargo, his motion was lost by a majority of 
4 53-57. I suppose all these amendments will be again urged 
in the House in what way, whim or caprice, will finally dispose 
the House to decide unltimately is uncertain today. Varnum 
the speaker took the floor in committee of the whole and 
advocated an entire repeal agreeable to Mr. Milnor’s motion. 

When long debates are going on many members are out 
of the House, and frequently in committee of the whole especi- 
ally questions are taken when it is not expected and they are 
absent from their seats. It is thought that if the members 
had all been in their seats when Mr. Milnor’s motion was put 
it would have carried. * * * Considerable dependence 
is laid upon the Virginia elections. For years past, I believe 
as many as six or seven, Federalism has made no exertion in 
that state. A plan of exertion has been laid in Richmond 
which extends to all quarters of the state and it is expected 
that at least half of the new delegation will be either Federal, 
or anti-administration Democrats.* 

Madison our new President it is thought is cautiously 
reserving himself for events. It is said that he takes very 
little part in the affairs of the Cabinet and that in many cases 
he is hardly consulted. Some of the warmest Jeffersonians 
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are beginning to be jealous of him and to call him a trimmer. 
I was pleased with an observation made the other day by Mr. 
Taylor of South Carolina who is unquestionably superior to 
any other man from that state, he hoped he said, Mr. Madison 
would practice upon Mr. Jefferson’s theory, i. e., We are all 
Federalists, we were all Republicans. The theory he said was 
unquestionably a good one altho he could not say that Mr. 
Jefferson has practiced on it himself. * * * 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


February 28, 1809. 


* * * Tknow not whether I mentioned this fact in any 
of my letters. It is well known to those who read the public 
documents that in none of them have we any precise account 
of the proposals the President directed to be made to the 
French Government as an inducement to procure the repeal 
of the obnoxious decrees. An impression has gone out that 
the information is in the secret documents. This is not the 
fact, in no document public or confidential, laid before Congress 
is there contained any information of the proposals Gen’l 
Armstrong was directed to make to the French Government. 

The following has come to my knowledge since I wrote 
last. As long ago as August last the President commissioned 
a certain Mr. Short formerly Chargé d’ affaires, and for a time 
resident minister at Madrid, Minister Plenipo. to the Court 
of St. Petersburg. Mr. Short has not been in the United 
States for near 20 years, has resided the principal part of the 
time in France and is become a mere Frenchman. Hitherto 
the United States have never had any minister in Russia, 
and no possible reason can be assigned for sending one now 
unless it be to concoct measures in behalf of the United States 
with Alexander and Napoleon for humbling Great Britain. 
This appointment altho made last August was never communi- 
cated to the Senate until last week. The Senate much to 
their honour unanimously non-concurred it. The bill mention- 
ed in my last passed by a majority of 81-40. I did not vote on 
the question the amendments made by the House have been 
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agreed to by the Senate. It now wants only the President’s 
signature. 


WASHINGTON, May 30, 1809. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * We have passed one bill with a view to liberate 
certain descriptions of foreign vessels from some particular 
hardships to which they are subjected by a construction 
given to the non-intercourse law; another bill has been this 
day reported purporting an entire repeal of the embargo laws, 
and adapting the non-intercourse to the circumstances which 
have occurred by the settlement with England, which I suppose 
will be passed in a few days. 

Randolph observed the other day, that he had been com- 
plained of the last session; that he opposed every measure 
proposed by the majority but submitted no project of his own, 
and that he intended to atone for that omission by submitting 
projects enough. He has hitherto kept his word, and a great 
part of the time during the period which has elapsed has been 
spent in debates upon either one proposition or another sub- 
mitted by him. 

The proposition which has been the most largely debated, 
and which is still under discussion, is a resolution purporting 
a declaration that the promptitude and candor with which 
the Executive had met the overtures of Great Britain towards 
an accommodation met the approbation of the House. It is 
astonishing what a wincing this has occasioned, almost every 
shift has been resorted to to evade the question. It has been 
said that every member of the House approves of the Presi- 
dent’s conduct but that the expression of any opinion by the 
House on the subject is improper, that the practice of passing 
a formal vote of approbation of what we approve will be a fair 
precedentfor passing avote of disapprobation of what wedislike. 
It has been attempted to prevent the question from being called 
up and it was called up by only a small majority. Bacon 
has offered an amendment to Randolph’s original resolution 
to the following effect, and that this gives farther evidence of a 
spirit of conciliation on the part of our Government which has 
at no time been interrupted: Randolph objected against 
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Bacon’s amendment because he said it was not true in fact 
and went on to show at great length that the spirit manifested 
heretofore both by the Government and in both houses of 
Congress was not a spirit of accommodation but hostility, 
and had it not been arrested in its course towards the close 
of the last session all hopes of an accommodation would have 
been foreclosed. * * * The true state of the case is, that 
altho’ no one as yet ventures publicly to express a sentiment 
of disapprobation of the conduct of the President, yet our war 
whoop men do not cordially approve of it. Their object was 
to fight and not to treat with Britain. Some of the higher 
toned of the Democratic papers proceed so far as to say there 
ought never to be peace with Britain until it was connected 
with the general peace of Europe, i. e., until she was humbled 
under the feet of Bonaparte. In general, however, a most 
guarded silence is observed in the Democratic papers about 
Mr. Madison, as much as if there was no such personage in 
existence, and all the praise of the happy turn which our 
affairs has taken is given to Jefferson and his embargo. 
Should one of the leading Democratic papers but sound the 
tocsin of denunciation against Mr. Madison I make no 
doubt but the whole kennel of the small fry editors would 
immediately set abarking. * * * 


Yours affect. 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, January 2, 1810. 
My Dear Sir: 


By the mail of today I received your letter of the 25th ult. 
I am now at my seat in the House which is now in session by 
candle light. 

Giles’ resolutions, which without doubt you have seen, have 
been discussed in the House of Representatives. This is 
the 10th day they have been passed in committee of the 
whole and the question debated now in the House is about 
postponing them indefinitely, and the determination is to take 
that question this evening, accordingly all motions for an 
adjournment are negatived. 
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I cannot put this letter into the mail this evening. I shall 
be able probably tomorrow morning by way of postscript to 
inform you of the result of the question. The debate has been 
very animated and some as able speeches as I have ever 
heard have been delivered against the resolutions. I have 
not spoken on the subject. I have some thoughts of speaking 
upon the main question shall the resolutions pass, altho it is 
very difficult now the ground has been so often gone over, 
to suggest anything new. There is no doubt it is the 
intention of a party to precipitate the country into a war. 
In this particular Giles acts honestly, he avows his inten- 
tion and is using every act in his power to effect his 
objectt. * * * 

What I am going to add, altho not so strictly confidential 
but you may communicate it among your friends, but as I 
cannot vouch for the correctness I should not wish it to get 
in to a very public channel; but I was informed yesterday by a 
gentleman who told me that he had means to penetrate into 
the secrets of the Cabinet that they did not know of, that 
before the commencement of the session matters were all cut 
and dried in the Cabinet and it was concluded that the war 
scheme would carry in Congress, would carry without a single 
dissenting voice; but that the course the debate had taken 
and the manner in which Giles’ resolutions have been opposed 
in the House of Representatives had filled them with the 
utmost consternation and they know not what to do. Besides 
this they are divided, and something approaching very near to 
enmity subsists between Mr. G[iles] and Mr. S{mith]. 

It is understood that some high toned war measures were 
debated in the Cabinet, which were to have been proposed 
to Congress this day, but when the question came to be de- 
cided the Cabinet were divided two by two. This referred 
the decision to the President’s casting vote, but that he declined 
to decide. I do not state this as certainly correct. But this 
I believe that Gallatin and Hamilton, the Secretary of the 
Navy, have set up a strenuous opposition against all war 
measures; Gallatin so much so that if they take place he has 
signified a determination to resign his office. Perhaps dis- 
appointment may operate partially in that business. He 
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expected the Department of State in preference to Smith, 
merely on the score of talents. There is no comparison, 
jiles opposed him. He and Giles are not upon terms any more 
than him and Smith. Besides Gallatin is an old fox; he 
perceives that if the war scheme is not now, it soon will become 
popular and he is probably reserving himself for events. 
Should he resign his office he will no doubt join the opposition, 
and will be a potent adversary to the administration. Upon 
the whole, my dear sir, we are in a most critical situation. 

Altho’ I cannot join in the cry of perfidy against the British 
Government for not ratifying Mr. Erskine’s arrangement, 
because there cannot be a doubt but it was made wholly 
without authority, still it was I believe a most unfortunate 
circumstance to both countries or on the part of the British 
Government a piece of bad policy, as it would eventually 
have secured all or nearly all they could have obtained by a 
formal ratification of their three conditions, and it must have 
either compelled France to have rescinded her decrees, or 
have brought the United States and France into collision. 

* * * 

Yours affectionately, 


SAMUEL TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, January 26, 1810. 
My Dear Sir: 

I received yours of the 17th instant by the mail yesterday. 

I should have sent you the “Spirit of Seventy Six,” the 
editorial department of which is managed with great ability, 
but I spoke to the editor today and he was unwilling to furnish 
it on any other terms than subscription for a year, which 
your letter did not authorize me to engage. You will find 
in the [National] Intelligencer of today an excellent speech 
of Mr. Pitkins which will be concluded in the next, which was 
quite as much admired here as Mr. Dana’s. 

My speech will reach you before this, altho’ it is most 
wretchedly printed, and contains nearly forty typographical 
errors, but will perhaps serve for an answer to some of your 
queries more fully than I could give in a letter. 
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Much has been said about the absconding of the famous 
insult offered by Mr.. Jackson to Mr. Smith, and 5000 dollars 
have been offered for apprehending the runaway without 
success. I understand by letters received this evening by 
my chum that it has not taken the way of New England at 
least, that neither Republicans nor Federalists have been able 
to apprehend the little runaway urchin, and that he has 
conceal’d himself so completely beneath the folds of the 
documents that they cant get an eye upon him. What my 
views are of this famous insult you will find explained so fully 
in my speech that it is needless to say anything on that subject; 
but there was one view of the subject which might have been 
taken, which as I was against the resolutions was not so proper 
for me, and it was not that I heard assumed on the floor by 
any of its friends, i. e., Mr. Jackson was an obstinate boor 
of an Englishman who would do as he pleased, and would not 
suffer his Government to be accused of bad faith without 
endeavouring to repel the insinuation and this was insulting. 
But a greater insult still was that the British Minister should 
out-write the American Secretary. Had they been permitted 
to exchange two or three letters more he would have written 
him down, and what could have been more insulting to the 
American Government. 

I have somewhere read an anecdote whether true or false 
I know not, but it equally answers my present purpose. It 
related to the noted French Protestant minister in Holland, 
Peter Turien, and Morris Boyle. Boyle had _ published 
something supposed and perhaps really of an irreligious 
tendency. Turien applied to the Burgomaster of Amsterdam 
to silence Boyle from writing, and in the meantime he would 
answer him. It is true the uncourtly Dutchmen would not 
comply with his request. They were willing that Boyle and 
he should measure their quills together and refused to 
interpose. 

But our Government seems to have borrowed a precedent 
from this or something like it. First Jackson is silenced from 
writing, and then Secretary Smith writes a long answer and 
sends it in the form of a letter to Mr.Pinkney. Perhaps I may 
have given you a clue to find the insult. Our Government 
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being so ready to take fire at the suspicion of an insinuation of 
the shadow of an insult, is almost enough to make one believe 
that they know the fact to be true, that Erskine had no 
instructions and were for that reason so ready to suspect 
Jackson of insinuating it. 

This circumstance reminds me of a little story of a French 
captain in the revolutionary war, whose name was Nudang. 
He had killed his friend in a duel or otherwise in his own 
country, and was on that account ill at ease in his mind. He 
was one evening alarmed with the voice of some bullfrogs 
and imagined he heard his name repeated. He was startled 
and asked what made the noise, when answered that it was 
the bullfrogs, ‘How the d—1’’, says he “do you frogs know 
my name is Nudang?” 

But a word about Mr. Erskine’s arrangement. Altho’ 
unauthorized yet as the British government would have 
obtained substantially all which they could have obtained 
had the three conditions been ratified, I have thought that 
good policy might have led to the ratification. It is now 
tolerably well ascertained that the disavowal turned ultimately 
onamere point of honour. The clause put in by the Secretary 
into the correspondence on the affair of the Chesapeake, that 
a farther punishment of the officers would have been more 
for his Majesty’s honour, was considered as an affront and 
overset the whole business. 

With respect to peace or war, I can give you little infor- 
mation only that I think the war spirit is abated. * * * 
Col. Troup told us yesterday that the landed intrest which 
was the principal intrest of our country were not going to war 
for the mercantile intrest, they had magnanimously offered 
that once and the mercantile intrest would not go with them, 
and they would not make the offer again. But they would 
go to war for the countrie’s honour meaning I suppose for the 
insult offered to Robert Smith. If this war could be so 
confined between Mr. Smith and Mr. Jackson I should be 
willing that they should both retrieve their honour, and | 
should not be so anxious about the success, as according to 
the laws of chivalry the honour of the country would be saved 
whatever became of Mr. Secretary Smith; but to involve 
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the two nations in a war on this point of honour I think 
would be carrying quixotism too far. * * * 

We have had a long discussion upon the new commercial 
restriction bill, or American navigation act, commonly known 
by the name of Macon’s Bill as he was the chairman of the 
committee who reported it. It at length passed to be engrossed 
for a third reading yesterday, and it is to be read a third time 
tomorrow. The vote for engrossing was carried by a majority 
of 17, 55-72. Two Federalists were absent by indisposition 
one by accident. Mr. Pickman who was against the bill and 
five Federalists voted for it viz., Gardenier, Key, Swoope, 
Mr. McBride and Stanly, two fled the question viz., Mr. Lyon 
and Ross of Pennsylvania. Had they remained in their 
seats it would have made no difference in the state of the vote 
as one would have voted for and the other against it. Had 
the Federalists been all present and all voted against it, it 
would have been a close vote. Probably the vote on its final 
passage will not vary much from the vote on engrossing, tho 
I heard of one viz., Mr. Swoope expressing doubts still. I have 
rarely seen such a discordancy of opinions upon almost any 
subject. Some voted for it because they thought it would 
keep us out of war, at least keep off the adoption of more 
violent measures, others I believe because they could not 
carry anything more hostile but in hopes that Great Britain 
may retaliate in such a way astomakeawarpopular. * * * 

Gallatin I am persuaded has great influence in Congress, 
and whatever may be his motives, I believe the country to be 
indebted to him for checking that war spirit which at the 
commencement of the session might have been easily fanned 
up into a flame. 

A resolution passed the House of Representatives on motion 
of Mr. Whitman Dec. 6, to call upon the Department of 
State for information about the various captures by different 
nations since the year 1806. This information is communi- 
cated but said to be incomplete. These reports contain no 
list of captures and condemnations by our great enemy 
England, who has had tenfold the opportunity to injure us 
that all alternatives combined have had. It only said in 
general terms that several captures have been made on various 
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pretences but they have had no official information. There 
is a report of about 50 captures by Danes, the poor Danes 
for whom we have expressed so much sympathy; about 20 
condemnations there remained as partly cleared and partly 
undecided; 48 condemnations have taken place in the French 
prize court besides burnings at sea, captures of whom are no 
official returns, and sequestrations almost without number; 
still it is England who is our only enemy. A valuable ship 
belonging to Gen. Smith and Co. of Baltimore has been taken 
on a voyage from Batavia to Japan. She must have been 
taken as a Dutch vessel sailing under Dutch colours, because 
the ships of no other nation are allowed to trade to Japan, 
and it is probable the property was Dutch. This however 
will be considered as an item to swell up the list of British 
enormities. * * * 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 5, 1810. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * After the passage of the famous American Naviga- 
tion Act, alias Macon’s absurd foolish bill, the principal 
subject which has engaged the attention of the House has been 
the annual appropriation bill. This is a subject which in 
general creates no discussion. But two items in the estimate 
for the expenses of foreign intercourse called forth considerable 
discussion. One that it provided for a Minister to Madrid to 
the Court of King Joseph; no doubt in favour of this appropria- 
tion it was urged that altho the affairs of Spain were unsettled 
and there was no view of sending a Minister there at present, 
yet should there in the course of a few months be a settled 
government, such as was acknowledged by the civilized world, 
it might be wise to send a Minister there, and the President 
ought to be furnished with the means. On the other hand it 
was urged that under the head of contingencies for foreign 
intercourse he was already furnished with the means of sending 
a Minister on any emergency wherever the good of the country 
required it, but that if we made specific appropriation it was in 
fact telling the President that he ought in the opinion of this 
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House to send a Minister to Madrid, and that it was not left 
merely to his own discretion for him to act on his own re- 
sponsibility. The appropriation was struck out but straws 
show which way the wind blows. The construction given to 
the Constitution relating to foreign intercourse is this, the 
President may send a Minister where he pleases and he is 
furnished with the means to advance the outfit out of the 
contingencies of foreign intercourse, but he may be obliged to 
recall him in two ways, by the Senate refusing to concur in the 
appointment as in the case of Mr. Short, or by the Legislature 
refusing to make an appropriation for his continuance. 

The mission to Russia was freely commented upon and an 
attempt made to strike that item out of the appropriation. 
This was unsuccessful. 

Macon’s bill has not yet passed the Senate, nor has there 
been any discussion on it which can ascertain its fate. Some 
think it will pass others that it will not. It is certain that it will 
not pass without opposition. I asked Mr. German, a pretty 
highly toned Democratic Senator from New York, two or three 
days ago when their House would take the subject up. He said 
he did not know, for his part he would be glad it was laid up in 
a dry dock, and he added some observations which I thought 
just. He said he would wish to see a system adopted on which 
the nations of Europe could not retaliate in any other way than 
by a direct act of hostility, but that they, particularly Great 
Briatin, could retaliate on the provisions of this bill should it 
become a law, in such a manner as to render it ruinous to the 
United States, and yet we have no pretence to complain of it as 
an act of hostility. Whether the intention of the movers of 
this measure is peace or war, the bill is I think nearly equally 
impolitic. If either the intention or expectation is war nothing 
can be more impolitic than to throw the property of the United 
States afloat on the ocean, without a single gun to protect it as 
contemplated by this bill. If our expectation is peace I think 
it is high time we had done with this everlasting system of 
irritation, this scolding paper warfare. * * * 


Yours affectionately, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 
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WASHINGTON, February 12, 1810. 


The newly made Dutchess, of the family of Napoleon 
is now in the City with her hopeful offspring, whether to 
familiarize the citizens of America with the view of their future 
sovreign or for some other cause, I cannot tell, but yesterday a 
number of carriages were seen standing at the door said to 
belong to the heads of department and other gentlemen some of 
Congress who came to pay their respects. Altho’ she is 
domesticated under the same roof with myself, at least in the 
same block of buildings, I have not as yet done myself the 
honour of waiting upon her. Altho’ she was undoubtedly the 
lawful wife of Jerome Bonaparte yet by accepting the title of 
Dutchess, the usual stile of a French king’s mistress, it can be 
considered in no other light than as consenting to be considered 
in the rank of a mistress and can be viewed in no other light. I 
could wish that both she and her offspring were safe in West- 
phalia. Various reports are in circulation about a projected 
alliance with France. I can’t believe they are all true but 
certain it is that not only Democratic papers, but some members 
of Congress begin to speak openly in favour of such a measure. 
Not any however who can be supposed in the secrets of the 
Cabinet,or who have ever been guilty of being at the bottom of 
the powder plot. Whether they blunder out their own crude 
notions or are employed by others to feel the pulse of the 
public, time must unfold. I hope the spring elections to the 
northward may speak a language which cannot be misunder- 
stood. 

Yours, 
S. T. 


WasHINGTON, March 8, 1810. 
My Dear Sir: 


* * * JT have observed for about a week past something 
like a revival of the war spirit in Congress. I thought in the 
first place that it was only the ebullition of a day but I find it 
still keeps up. The cause I can only conjecture but I have hit 
upon the following. A rumour has been circulated grounded 
on a communication received by an arrival at St. Sebastians, 
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that Bonaparte, or at least his organ the Minister of the 
Interior, in a communication to the Legislature had stated that 
there was a prospect of an immediate adjustment of all existing 
difficulties with the United States. * * * The whole 
exposé of the French Minister of the Interior is now published 
from a Paris paper. It is very lengthy and every word which 
it contains about American affairs is comprised in this single 
sentence. Our relations with the United States are suspended, 
but being formed by mutual wants they will soon resume their 
a * * * 

For something more than a week past the war spirit, which 
had in a good measure subsided has appeared in some measure 
to revive. Conjecture has with me been busily engaged to 
find out the cause, and has hit upon the three following and you 
may take which ever you think most probable, or you may 
form another. Mine are, 1, the probable disappointment in 
the case of Macon’s bill, ergo., some measure more hostile must 
be substituted because something must be done; 2, the gladden- 
ing news of a hopeful accommodation with France so that in 
that event we will have to fight England alone; or 3, a message 
of the Governor of Canada to the Legislature in which he 
states that the most critical eye can see nothing insulting in 
Jackson’s correspondence, and that whether we have peace or 
war depends upon the forbearance of His Majesty, and urges 
the Canadians to make vigorous preparations for defence. 

For the last two days and at several times before we have 
been engaged upon a bill which was originally no more than a 
prolongation of the law for the detachment of 100,000 militia, 
but has now assumed a new shape and becomes if it passes a 
foundation for a standing army in disguise. A proposition as 
great as can be obtained on these terms of the 100,000 is to 
consist of volunteers, who are to engage to serve for a time not 
exceeding nine months after arriving at the place of rendevouz. 
This armament supposing it to be raised and embodied and 
never wanted, will cost about $100,000 at least, probably a 
million and a half. I think however that very few volunteers 
will be raised under the act. I believe very few of the hardy 
yeomanry of New England will be willing to volunteer in a wild 
goose chase to Canada for nine months after arriving at the 
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place or rendevouz at five dollars per month, and no other 
bounty than their muskets and accoutrements when dis- 
charged. * * * 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WaAsHINGTON, April 27, 1810. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * The session of Congress will close on Tuesday 
next or May Ist, which perhaps is almost the only thing they 
wili have done in a session of 156 days, which will meet 
the general approbation of the nation; but in separating they 
will have the consent of all political parties in the nation. 
* * * A more completely divided, bewildered disorganized 
set of men hardly exists. It is difficult on any question to say 
where the majority is. The Cabinet is I believe equally be- 
wildered with Congress; the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives act in such entire harmony that when the one says I 
will the other says I wont. No majority in one House can 
calculate on a majority in the other, nor do I believe the 
President has really any majority that he can calculate upon 
either. There is I believe this difference between the last and 
present President. Jefferson by a system of intrigue and low 
cunning managed the party. M[adiso]n is a mere puppet or a 
cypher managed by some chiefs of the faction who are behind 
the curtain. Altho’ this state of things can be productive of 
no good to the nation it prevents much mischief. 

Our Demos have found something of a check in the minority 
and a still more powerful one in the Senate. Some of our 
members are almost weeping over the embargo, non-inter- 
course, &c. they want something to carry home to their con- 
stituents but I believe we shall adjourn and go home and leave 
no embargo, no non-intercourse, in fine no commercial restric- 
tions of any kind and no additional duties. 

Macon’s bill No. 2 is like to meet in the Senate with the fate 
of the first, and the volunteer army bill will get its quietus in 
the same way. About thirty members of our House and per- 
haps about an equal proportion in the Senate would be willing 
to take measures which would inevitably plunge the nation in a 
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war. Because France burns our ships, confiscates our prop- 
erty, and imprisons our seamen they want to fight Great 
Britain; and now notwithstanding all the enormities of France 
advocate as the only proper course, the removal of all restric- 
tions with regard to France, and the adoption of strong hostile 
measures against England, which they say will enable us to 
settle with Bonaparte on favourable terms, and will soon 
compel Great Britain to accede to such terms as we are pleased 
to dictate. * * * But I shall dwell no longer on this topic. 

Enclosed I send you a subscription paper for a work which I 
began many years ago, but which I have finished during the 
leisure hours which have been afforded me at Washington by 
my public employment. * * * I have been strongly 
urged not to defer the publication. I have accordingly issued 
proposals. Whether this is any more worthy of the public eye 
than anything I have heretofore published is not for me to say 
but it is certainly one on which I have bestowed more time and 
attention. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
S. TAGGART. 


WasuHINGTON, December 17, 1810. 
My Dear Sir: 

Since I arrived here which was on the 5th instant I have 
heard very little from New England. * * * Youhave seen 
the President’s message, and have read his proclamation 
opening the intercourse with France. This proclamation 
appeared to me to be premature at the time it was issued, but 
when I came to view the documents on which it was founded 
there appeared to be even less grounds for its issuing than I had 
suspected. So far from receiving any assurance that the 
sequestered property would be restored or even made a subject 
for future negotiation, Gen. Armstrong was in effect told in so 
many words, that there was no such intention to restore it. It 
had been taken by way of reprisal and the law of reprisal must 
govern. Besides the repeal of the decree itself was to be sus- 
pended on a contingency that both the French and American 
Government must be persuaded at the time would not happen, 
i. e., Great Britain was not only to withdraw her orders in 
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council but to announce her proclamation blockades, yet on 
this contingent repeal, without any prospect of a relinquish- 
ment of the property within Bonaparte’s grasp. The President 
issues his proclamation and if these blockades are not re- 
linquished, an object which was never contemplated at the 
time the non-intercourse law was passed, the non-intercourse so 
far as respects Great Britain is to be renewed on the 2d of 
February next, and even should everything wished for respect- 
ing blockades be conceded, the relinquishment of the principle 
of the impressment of British seamen on board American 
merchant vessels can be brought in as another very convenient 
demand. 

The occupation of West Florida by the United States will be 
also another very convenient ground of quarrel with Great 
Britain. It is well known that the American Executive set 
up a claim to the territory between the river Perdido and the 
Mississippi included in the purchase of Louisiana. It is 
equally well known that neither France nor Spain acceded to 
that claim of the United States, that the French Government 
declared that it was neither included in the cession of France 
to Spain, by the Treaty of St Ildefonso, nor in the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States by France. When the United 
States attempted to purchase that territory from France, and 
for that purpose appropriated $2,000,000 in secret session, it 
was a virtual if not explicit relinquishment of that claim. 
This proved abortive and Spain has been since in the quiet 
possession, but probably that which gives the United States a 
more colourable title at this time is that Spain was then the ally 
of France and the enemy of England. Now the tables are 
turned. Spain is the enemy of France and the ally of England. 
* * * 

My book is in the press and progresses slowly. I expect it 
will be published in the spring probably as soon as April. I 
am desirous of collecting the subscription papers. If you can 
enclose the one in your hand to me in this place it will perhaps 
be as easy a way as youcansendit. I rest 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 
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WASHINGTON, January 14, 1811. 
My Dear Sir: 


* * * The whole system of non-importation, non-inter- 
course, embargo, Jackson’s insult, &c. &c. all proceeds from 
the same root. A sample of this impartiality I shall state in an 
expression I heard fall from a manwho is a member of Congress, 
and who in the direction of letters addressed to him has Hon- 
orable prefixed to his name says, “I always have hated the 
British nation. I hope I shall eternally hate them, should I 
ever have any children the first thing I would teach them would 
be to hate them.” 

My ideas of the Florida business I gave you in my last. 
You no doubt know before this that we have been in secret 
session. We have spent seven days during the last and pre- 
ceding weeks immured in conclave within the gloomy stone 
walls of the Capitol. Were the padlock off my lips I could un- 
fold a tale which would be far from having a tendency to dispel 
the gloom or to lessen the prospect of war. Should you hear in 
a short time of a project on foot for the forcible occupation not 
only of that part of West Flordia west of the river Perdido, for 
which the United States has set up a kind of a claim, but of the 
whole of East and West Florida, it need not give you much 
surprise. * * * 

The Bank of the United States I believe must come down. 
I thought until within a few days the charter would be renewed, 
but myopinion is altered. In addition to the individual distress 
which this will occasion it will embarass the fiscal operations of 
the Government and deprive them of one great facility of 
obtaining loans. 

A non-intercourse will I presume take place with Britain 
agreeable to the President’s proclamation, and I understand a 
bill is ready to be reported to revive all the provisions of the 
famous Force Act to carry it into effect, which will cut up 
the little remains of our revenue by the roots. Quem deus vult 
perdere presu dementat should the destruction be confined to the 
administration. Amen. But I am fearful it will prove like the 
man’s fever which when it went off carried the patient with it. 
But I shall say no more upon this disaggreeable subject. I 
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have written more than I intended when I began altho’ I have 
omitted several things which I intended to have mentioned. 

I shall however add some religious intelligence of a pleasing 
nature. By the way, John Randolph has not appeared to take 
his seat in Congress during the present session. Passing thro’ 
Philadelphia on my way to this place I called and spent an 
evening with the Rev. Dr. Alexander formerly of Virginia with 
whom I became acquainted when he made the tour of New 
England. He informed me that his congregation in Virginia 
was in the vicinity where Randolph resides, and his Meeting 
House about a mile distant. He had then a brother named 
Richard who was married. John resided with his brother and 
they improved their large estate in common. Richard 
Randolph is since deceased and John still continues to reside in 
the family with the widow. During his residence in Virginia 
and for several years after, John was one of the most open 
avowed infidels he ever knew, and none of the family or con- 
nections ever attended public worship of any kind. But of 
late, he has had this information from his successor who he 
represents as a very worthy man, there has been a hopeful 
revival of religion both in that congregation and others in the 
vicinity. Among others Richard Randolph’s widow has been a 
subject,and has become hopefully pious and has joined in com- 
munion with the Presbyterian Church. The day in which she 
first joined in communion John attended meeting for the first 
time and was much affected, and has attended steadily ever 
since, and spends much of his time in conversing with the 
clergyman on religious subjects. He is outwardly much 
reformed, particularly with respect to profane swearing towhich 
he was much addicted; and he professes to be convinced that 
there is some thing in religion which he had no idea of; that 
this effect was not confined to him but has had a powerful 
effect in checking infidelity inthat quarter. * * * 

Another reformation in a person of higher rank I have heard 
of, in a way which leaves me no room to scruple its truth, i. e., 
the Prince of Wales who probably either now is or will soon be 
the King of Great Britain. His notorious profligacy of man- 
ners has long been matter of sincere regret to all the serious 
people in the nation, but of late for nearly the last two years his 
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home instead of being a scene of riot and debauchery has be- 
come a house of prayer, and the friends of religion are his 
chosen companions. Common fame says he has turned 
Methodist, but in the Episcopal Church that is the cant name 
of all the distinguished friends of evangelical religion. 

This information I had from the Rev. Mr. Lawrie of this 
city who had it by letter from his friends in Europe. In the 
midst of all the political troubles with which the world abounds, 
and with a full share of which we are at present threatened, 
religious prospects as it respects the church at large rather 
brighten. The Lord no doubt will carry on his own work. 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 4, 1811. 
Dear Sir: 

* * * Concerning the decision which has taken place on 
the bank question in the House of Representatives I can give 
you no information. The subject is again taken up in the 
Senate, but the bill after having undergone all the cutting and 
carving the several tinkers will bestow upon it, will come out 
such a kind of thing as neither the stockholders would receive, 
nor the real friends of the bank vote for. If argument could 
have had any weight, enough was said on the subject to have 
convinced the most sceptical; but argument and eloquence are 
as much thrown away in the House of Representatives of the 
United States as it would be on the lofty pillars which surround 
the dome in which we assemble. 

Some of the Democrats showd an independence on the 
question which did them honour. In that number I mention 
Mr. Fisk of New York and Mr. McKee of Kentucky. Mr. 
Sheffey in a speech of nearly two hours long argued the cause 
with sufficient ability to have convinced every member of the 
House, if reason or argument would have done it; and at the 
close told the House that his sentiments had been made upon 
an investigation of the subject, and that when he began the 
investigation he was strongly prejudiced against the bank. It 
is a matter of astonishement that every representative of the 
great commercial towns, with the exception of Mr. Quincy and 
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Mr. Pickman of Mass., voted for the indefinite postponement. 
But this may in some measure account for it; they are the 
representatives of a few popular demagogues who aided by the 
rabble carried the election. The substantial inhabitants in 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, for either wealth or 
standing in society, are Federal. 

The clamours however of those they consider as their real 
constituents begins to reach their ears. A deputation of five 
from the principal mechanics in Philadelphia, and all good and 
true Republicans is come on with a petition it is said forty 
yards in length full of signatures. I have not seen it because 
it was presented since the decision took place in the House of 
Representatives and it was therefore preferred to the Senate. 
The distresses of their constituents begin to make some of 
them uneasy, and it is said that the representatives from the 
city of New York have received some pretty broad hints that 
their persons would hardly be safe in the city. 

Poor Mitchell acted a most comtemptible part in the 
business. He was one of the committee of 17 to whom the 
business of the renewal of the charter was committed, and in 
committee voted in favour of the bank. During the time 
when the question was depending and before the decision, he 
had expressed his opinion perhaps a dozen different ways, and 
on the question for postponement he voted in the affirmative. 
Immediately after the vote was taken he went to Mr. Taylor 
of South Carolina, a gentleman who has lately exchanged a 
seat in our House for one in the Senate, and who is known to be 
in favour of the bank, and asked him if the subject would not 
be brought up in the Senate; he rather thought if a bill should 
pass the Senate he would vote for it when it came into the 
House of Representatives, he had not fully made up his mind. 
This however is nothing strange for Mitchell. I dont know as 
he ever made up his mind on anything. His vote is merely 
from the impulse of the moment and can never be calculated 
upon by his friends beforehand. 

The interference of the State Legislatures had perhaps some 
influence. Virginia Legislature interfered. But is is said that 
state is likely to suffer severely from the dissolution of the 
bank, and that the people begin to speak pretty loud a language 
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different from that of their legislators. The motives of 
Pennsylvania Legislature are easily seen through. The mother 
bank can be chartered as a Bank of Pennsylvania and this will 
give that state an additional controul over the money trans- 
actions of the nation. The motive of the enlightened majority 
in the Legislature of Massachusetts if capable of being in- 
fluenced by motives is only one, a blind devotion to the 
Executive of the United States. 

It is said however and believed here that so far as it respects 
the President they are mistaken. He is individually in 
favour of the renewal of the charter. Had he possessed half 
the independence of an old clucking hen and only recommended 
the subject to Congress, it would have been renewed, but he 
was overawed by a powerful party against the bank and dared 
not recommend it. The truth is as a President he is but little 
better than a man of straw and has no independence in any- 
thing. 

Concerning the non-intercourse that is now in operation 
aggreeable to the President’s proclamation, with all the 
evidence staring them in the face contained in the official 
communication from our Chargé d’affaires at Paris, the bill 
reported by Eppes will not be taken up at present; and I expect 
that a bill will be brought in this morning to suspend its 
operation under the proclamation and relieve the property 
from siezure which must now be daily coming in from Great 
Britain and her dependencies. Before the arrival of the news 
of the siezure and sequestration of the Orleans packet and the 
Friendship, there appeared to be an unexpected backwardness 
in calling it. Eppes gave notice that he would call it upon a 
certain day, when the day came he barely mentioned it but 
readily gave way to another subject. 

Whether this arose from secret intimation that all was not 
right in our relations with France,or from a conviction that the 
country would not bear the enforcement of the monstrous 
provisions of that bill, I am unable to say. I believe however 
they did not very much like to meet a discussion on the subject. 
A motion was made on Saturday by Eppes to have the bill 
recommitted to the committee on foreign relations, when en- 
quiry was made for what purpose, he declared it to be to pass a 
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short provision for the purpose of relieving the property of our 
merchants from siezure, as from the present complexion of our 
relations with France, it could not be deemed expedient to carry 
the non-intercourse into effect. Randolph moved to amend 
the motion of his colleague by adding that the committee be 
instructed to bring in a bill to repeal the law of the first of May, 
but under which the President’s proclamation was issued. 
This brought on a debate which continued the whole day and 
the House adjourned at a late hour. Randolph’s motion was 
negatived and Eppes’ motion for the recommittment of the bill 
adopted. Some curious circumstances developed in the debate. 
Numbers appeared to be willing to go on with the rigorous 
execution of the non-intercourse system with all the evidence 
which we had staring us in the face of the non-revocation of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees. Indeed, they would not believe 
our own accredited agents who asserted that Bonaparte had not 
rescinded his Berlin and Milan decrees with perfect good faith. 
Such is the blindness and infatuation occasioned by party 
prejudices; hostility to England and devotion to France is the 
pole star which directs all their motions. 

Mr. Burwell of Virginia who is one of the most sensible 
candid men of the party expressed himself with even more than 
his usual candor upon the occasion. He observed that it could 
be little less than infatuation to attempt to carry the non- 
intercourse into operation against England in the present 
state of our relations with France, when we had no evidence 
that the Berlin and Milan decrees were practically revoked. 
It must be confessed that for several years past Great Britain 
had showed no disposition to injure us, and had in fact done us 
very little injury, and that for himself he did not entertain a 
doubt but if the Berlin and Milan decrees were really and not 
merely nominally rescinded, a revocation of the orders in 
council would follow of course. 

With respect to another thing mentioned in your letter my 
not more frequently occupying the floor I can give you the 
following reasons as it respects the present session. 1, Because 
speaking in the House is to me such an effort as I do not wish 
to make only when the occasion imperiously demands it. 2, 
Because speaking has no more effect upon the House than 
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water poured upon a rock. If ever there is a change of 
measures it must come thro’ the people exercising the elective 
franchise. So long as the blindness of party prevails and the 
people consider all they have to do in elections is to select men 
to strengthen the hands of the present dominant party, there is 
little hope from Congress. 3, Because during the present 
session there have been but few subjects in debate except the 
bank one which I had not investigated so as to be able to do 
justice to it. The plan has gone silently on. But few sub- 
jects have been debated on the floor of great national import- 
ance. Had the non-intercourse been brought up, however, I 
was making preparation to go at large into the discussion of it, 
and intended a two or three hours’ talk on the floor. I still 
design it should a discussion take place, but as it is not likely 
it will take place, I am throwing some of my remarks, particu- 
larly on the propriety of lugging in the blockade of May 1806, 
into the discussion with Great Britain at this time into the 
form of a newspaper essay which may possibly reach you. 
This single point if it was properly understood must sink the 
administration in the view of every man of candor in the 
nation. I have endeavoured to explain it from official docu- 
ments. But my time is gone and before you read thus far your 
patience must be exhausted, I therefore subscribe 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, February 25, 1811. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * The United States Bank is gone its fate for the 
present session, and probably forever was decided either on the 
Wednesday or Thursday of last week in the Senate by the 
casting vote of the Vice-President. What the effects of it will 
be on the community I cannot tell, only one thing I shall remark 
generally. The more the country is oppressed by the absurd 
foolish proceedings of our own Government, and the more they 
are kicked and trod upon by Napoleon, the more do they 
appear to rise in their affection to both. In this respect we 
resemble what is said to be the conduct of a Russian wife; the 
more frequently and severely her husband beats her the 
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stronger does she suppose his affection to her. He has con- 
fiscated American property to the amount of from 20 to 50 
millions of dollars. He has told the Americans that he cannot 
trust them, that they are without honour without energy and 
without honour. He has told us indeed that his decrees were 
repealed and would cease to have effect on the first of Novem- 
ber. Still every American vessel that had arrived in the ports 
of France on the 25 of December, was put in sequestration and 
all which should arrive before the second day of February, 
would also be sequestrated until it was made manifest to his 
Imperial and Royal Majesty that we would cause our rights to 
be respected by England. 

A bill for that purpose has been two days under discussion, 
not the long bill reported by Eppes some time ago consisting of 
16 sections. The mammoth provisions of that bill were too 
much for democracy itself to swallow. The present bill is 
reduced to three sections; the first goes to release from the 
operation of the law all vessels which departed from a British 
port before the 2d of February; the second goes to empower the 
President, on condition of Great Britain revoking or modifying 
her edicts, to declare the fact by proclamation, when the 
operation of the law was to cease; the third was to revive cer- 
tain sections of an old law. 

This day and Saturday were spent in various modifications 
or attempts at modification; some intended to relax and others 
to make it more rigid, but the majority was stedfast against all 
alterations or variations from the report of the committee. I 
expected instead of writing to my friends we should have had to 
set it out. With this expectation I left the house about four 
o'clock, with a view to go to my lodging distant about half a 
mile to get some refreshment, and return with a view to take 
the floor to express my sentiments as soon as a favourable 
opportunity; but in the meantime Mr. Potter of Rhode Island 
moved an amendment to the bill, which brought their French 
feelings to the test. I not being in the House at the moment 
cannot tell so particularly what it was, but it related to making 
a demand upon Napoleon, not only for rescinding his decrees 
not onlynominally, but in good faith and making compensation 
for spoliations. The friends of the bill were thunderstruck and 
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altho’ previously determined to set out the night as the lamps 
were all put in order for the purpose, an adjournment was 
almost immediately obtained until tomorrow, and consequent- 
ly I am at leisure this evening to write to my friends. 

I suppose before another adjournment takes place the bill 
must be passed. I calculate to express my sentiments to- 
morrow. <A caucus I suppose will be held tonight and the 
course to be pursued determined on. I don’t believe that five 
men in the House believe the decrees to be efficiently repealed, 
yet because the President has not issued a counter proclama- 
tion, this of November the 2d is evidence which cannot be set 
aside even by mathematical demonstration, the motives for 
pressing this business in the present situation of our foreign 
relations. 

Some will stick at nothing to show their devotedness to 
Napoleon and would even consent to declare war against 
England tomorrow. Others perhaps a greater number expect 
that the regency which is before this time appointed in Eng- 
land, will produce a revocation of the orders in council, and the 
law will consequently be inoperative against England but it will 
save the honour of the President, and that if England does not 
revoke her orders France will carry into complete effect the 
repeal of her decrees. I wish this may be the case but I have 
no expectation that either the |Milan] decrees or orders [in 
council] will be withdrawn at present, or not until the two 
nations are better disposed to make peace with each other; and 
that all our blustering will only tend to make us ridiculous and 
accumulate distresses upon our own country; but I fear that 
calamities more severe than ever we have yet experienced must 
be felt before a deluded gulled multitude will have their eyes 
opened. However, I try to comfort myself in this that 
Jehovah reigns, and neither the rage of democracy nor the 
tyranny of Napoleon will be permitted to proceed farther 
than is ultimately for his glory. My book printing is progress- 
ing slowly the publication is more tardy than I expected. * * 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 
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Corvrain, April 23, 1811. 
My Dear Sir: 

I received yours of March 25th in due season. Having 
occasion to set out this morning to Northampton to attend the 
Supreme Court as a witness, I thought I would write a few lines 
to carry with me and either put it into the mail there or seek 
out a private conveyance. The printing of my book is 
finished, it was closed thisday week. * * * 

My ideas of the proceedings of the last session of Congress 
and of our foreign relations generally I have explained in the 
pamphlet I sent you which I trust you have received. This 
has drawn upon me as I expected a sufficient quantity of 
Democratic abuse. The difficulty is they know not how to 
evade the force of facts stated and they have no other resource 
left only to be angry at the writer. 

What conclusion to draw about the present movements of 
the Government I know not. To suspect them of anything 
like an honest intention to accommodate matters with Great 
Britain would I fear be to hazard a conjecture without any 
foundation, but several things indicate as if the fact of another 
Erskine negotiation was to be acted over again. It is now 
pretty well ascertained that notwithstanding our progress in a 
system of irritation, Great Britain does not see fit to take it in 
so much dudgeon as to make war upon us, and it will not do for 
our Government to make war against her. The great object of 
our Government is to quarrel just as much with Great Britain 
as is absolutely necessary to keep out of a war with France. 
The perfidy of France in relation to the promised repeal of the 
decrees has been so notorious that it will not do to push the 
hostile system any farther at present. 

It is now given out that as soon as the new British Minister 
arrives a negotiation will be commenced, and it is expected such 
proposals will be made as will be acceded to and Congress will 
be summoned to do away the present system. 

The change in the Cabinet by the introduction of Mr. 
Monroe augurs something I cannot tell what, at least it is a 
triumph of the Gallatin over the Smith party. Smith and 
Gallatin I believe will not fully answer to the character once 
given by an Indian of two gubernatorial candidates in the 
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State of Connecticut. I think their names were Talcott & 
Woolcutt, one he said was a very honest man but little cunning, 
the other a very cunning man, but little honest. I suspect the 
portrait of the latter will do for Mons’r Gallatin, but not more 
than half of the other portrait will suit Bob Smith. The 
change however will do very well to pave the way for the farce 
of negotiation. Other things rather show this to be a measure 
contemplated. One is there seems to be at present no in- 
clination of our Government strictly to execute the non- 
intercourse law. Bonds are merely taken to abide the decision 
of a court, for property coming in in violation of the law. 
But it is hardly thought that an attempt will ever be made to 
bring the causes before a court. I have also been credibly 
informed that some influential Democrats, such as cannot be 
supposed to be entire strangers to the secrets of the cabinet, 
begin to hold a language which altho Federalists well knew 
to be correct and sometimes ventured to hint at, but which a 
few months ago would have given a man the name of a British 
partizan, at least if not stigmatized him as corrupted with 
British gold, i. e., that it is impossible in the present state of 
things; that Great Britain should accede to the wishes of the 
United States particularly with regard to the blockades and 
the right of search for seamen; that she might just as well 
accede to such terms as Bonaparte would dictate at once; that 
within six months more than one half of her seamen would be on 
board American ships. I am likewise informed that for 
several weeks past the “National Intelligencer” has changed 
its tone, and the complexion of the late publication is calculated 
to prepare the public mind for an accommodation. These 
things induce me to expect that something like the farce of an 
accommodation will be commenced on the arrival of Mr. 
Foster. I know not whether he is a man of rank suited to the 
ideas of our rulers. They know him well as he has already 
resided a number of years in Washington in the character of 
Secretary of Legation. While residing in that capacity I have 
seen him often. He came to the country in 1804 and returned 
in company with Mr. Rose in 1808, and was thought by people 
acquainted with him to be a man of much more prominent 
talents than Mr. Erskine. In additon to this I find of late 
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that he is a son of the Dutchess of Devonshire which perhaps 
may give him some advantage asamanofrank. * * * 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, November 7, 1811. 
My Dear Sir: 


I arrived here the first instant without any remarkable 
occurrent on the road. Both Houses were organized on Mon- 
day, and the House of Representatives in particular was 
unusually full for the first day of the session. * * * Nothing 
has as yet been done only read the documents. Today it was 
moved to pass a resolution to appoint the standing committees 
but it was objected to and the appointment was postponed 
until tomorrow, because the Speaker being himself a new 
member and so many members of the House were new mem- 
bers, the Speaker cannot be supposed to have sufficient 
information to select proper characters to put on the several 
committees, because the business of the committees has not as 
yet been arranged in caucus. That will be done between this 
and Monday, when the names of the persons composing the 
several committees will appear upon the journal. There is 
little danger however that some of them can be worse arranged 
than last winter. Had the names of all the members been 
thrown promiscuously into a box, and been placed on the 
several committees as they were drawn out, some of them at 
least would have been more respectable chairmen than those 
placed in that situation by the Speaker. The business how- 
ever itself of the Speaker selecting at pleasure the characters 
composing the several committees is in itself a monstrous 
feature in our Government. It depends upon nothing in the 
Constitution but has hitherto been the usage of the House. 
It is not so in the Senate there the committees are chosen by 
ballot. * * * 

It has been extremely sickly in the city particularly in that 
part of it where the Capitol stands. Some apprehensions are 
entertained that it is as yet hardly safe residing here. But no 
new cases have appeared for two or three weeks excepting that 
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of Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of the Navy, and I understand that 
he is so far recovered as to be expected abroad in two or three 
days. The number of deaths has not been great compared with 
the number of the sick but many with whom I have been 
acquainted resemble walking ghosts and some are gone. For 
the two last sessions there has been no death among the mem- 
bers of Congress during the sessions, and but one that I know 
of during the recess, Mr.Cox of New Jersey. This is an event 
which never happened before and it will be strange if it should 
again. * * * 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHIncton, November 30, 1811. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * You will have heard before this can reach you of 
the departure of Gov. Harrison’s army in the Indian country. 
It is said to be even worse than represented in the printed 
accounts. Many men of considerable high standing in society 
have lost their lives, and Gov. Harrison with the shattered re- 
mains of his little army is obliged to consult his own safety by 
making the best of his way home. The question is what 
business had he there. The impression is that the whites were 
the aggressors. A fanatic who stiles himself a prophet has 
obtained an almost unlimited influence among the Indians. 
He is rather hostile to the whites particularly to these en- 
croachments, and had manifested some uneasiness. The 
intention of this expedition was to chastise the prophet into 
submission, with that view the army marched within less than a 
mile of his town, so carelessly as to be surprised in the night 
when buried in sleep. The conflict was dreadful and by far 
the heaviest loss fell on the whites. This movement among the 
Indians is all charged to the influence of British agents perhaps 
without any foundation. 

You will probably hear also before this reaches you of the 
affray at Savannah in which two French privateers were burnt. 
The affray began about some girls of bad fame. The French 
sailors being more accustomed to deeds of blood than the 
Americans, made use of deadly weapons and one or two Ameri- 
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cans were killed and some others mortally wounded. The 
citizens became exasperated and no doubt countenanced, and 
probably assisted in burning two privateers which had been in 
to refit and were just ready for sea. After repeated discharges 
of firearms on the part of the French they were overpowered 
and committed to prison. What will be the end of it I know 
not. Had such an outrage happened in the Northern States it 
would have been charged to an attempt of the Federalists to 
dissolve the union. I suppose however the government of the 
United States will make ample compensation to their good 
friends the French for the loss of the privateers. 

For three days the House has been engaged in the discussion 
of a contested election between John P. Hungerford sitting 
member and John Taliaferro who contested the seat. The 
prima facie evidence rather went to show that Hungerford was 
unduly returned, but he said by obtaining a little time not more 
than six weeks, he could establish the validity of his election. 
The question was shall he have time. It was determined in the 
negative and he was expelled from his seat, and Taliaferro 
admitted. Without taking into view the matter of right there 
was something so glaringly partial and unjust in the manner in 
which the one was expelled and the other admitted that it ought 
to excite a blush on the cheeks of every man who voted for it. 
The Virginians were divided exclusive of the Federalists, 
Randolph, McCoy, Clopton, Hawes and Pleasants voted in 
favor of Hungerford. Gray would have voted in the same 
way had he been in the House, but some suspicions had gone 
out against Hungerford as if he had some leaning towards the 
sin of Federalism, and he had been very active and was the 
chairman of the grand committee called the Munroe committee 
which endeavoured to promote his election in opposition to 
Madison; Taliaferro had clearly the advantage of him in the 
point of art and management. I think it probable if Hunger- 
ford has any hankering after Federalism he will be confirmed in 
it bywhat has happened. He cannot certainly have a very high 
opinion of the fairness and impartiality with which the decision 
was made, and it probably will have some influence upon his 
friends as he is a man of great personal popularity in the part of 
the country where he lives. 
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Yesterday our grand committee on foreign relations made a 
report in part. After a long and laboured report in which they 
went on to curse the British by bill, book and candle, and 
roundly asserted the repeal and inoperations of the French 
decrees, they gave us a string of resolutions six in number of 
which, as nearly as I can recollect this is the substance. To fit 
out and man all the public ships of war; to allow the merchants 
to arm in defence of their lawful commerce; to immediately fill 
up the regiments of the present existing army and prolong the 
enlistments; to raise an additional army of 10,000 men enlisted 
for three years; to empower the President to accept of the ser- 
vices of 50,000 volunteers, and to empower him to detach any 
portion of the militia for such service as he might deem necessary; 
and by information received in an indirect way I understand, 
that if these measures are adopted by the House then if an 
accommodation does not take place within a limited time, i. e., 
if Great Britain does not fall down on her marrow bones and 
accede to all our demands, this preparation is to be used both 
for offensive and defensive measures. * * * 

A bill fixing the apportionment of the representatives under 
the third census has passed the House of Representatives. It 
is still before the Senate. The ratio adopted is 37,000 the 
worst that could be devised for the northern section of the 
union, as it throws almost all the large fractions on a few of 
the northern states. I was with many others in favour of 
35,000 and I believe if the vote had not passed before many 
had reflected on the consequences it would have carried. It is 
thought that the Senate will yet alter it and send back the bill. 
37,000 gives a total of 170 Representatives; 35,000 would give 
181, of the difference nine members would be added to the 
states north of the Potomac and only two to those south, 
viz., to the north Mass’tts, New York and Pennsylvania two 
each; New Hampshire, Vermont and Delaware one each; to 
the south Virginia, and Georgia one each. Huzza for the 
three fifths. I shall when I have time to make the calculation 
send the amount of Representatives added by this black 
representation. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 
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Wasuineton, December 2, 1811. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * Some calculation about the amount of the slave 
representation you will find enclosed, they are I believe 
substantially accurate. The famous resolutions are now before 
the public being published in the “‘ National Intelligencer”’ of 
Saturday. Some think they are rather manufactured for 
exportation than for home consumption being destined to go 
out to Europe in the Hornet to flatter France and terrify 
Britain. I believe the Federalists are determined to make no 
opposition to them and even tovote for some of them. Perhaps 
some of them will vote for all. 

A very pretty communication has been made by Mons’r 
Gallatin to the committee of commerce and manufactures, on 
the subject of devising ways and means for carrying the non- 
importation against Great Britain into more complete effect. 
I hope it will be printed. I understand an order of the com- 
mittee has been taken for that purpose, but I think it not 
improbable at a little caucussing between the time when the 
order was taken in committee, and the time in which the pro- 
posal was to have been made to the House today, the vote may 
be reconsidered or it may be overruled by the House so that the 
printing will be prevented. 

I had a statement of these provisions from a very intelligent 
member of the committee, Mr. Tallmadge. I wish I could state 
the substance of them as he stated them to me and others. 
The provision to prevent the introduction of British goods from 
Canada by land into New York and Vermont, and on the sea 
coast by the way of Passamaquoddy on the northeast, and St. 
Marys on the frontier of Georgia. I do not recollect distinctly 
enough to state them but the provision for the prevention of 
the introduction of the produce of the British colonies by the 
way of St. Bartholomews is so pretty and ingenious that I could 
not forget it. He proposes in the first place that an American 
consul shall reside at St. Bartholomews, whose duty it shall 
be to give certificates of origin a la mode de Francaise, stating 
the place where the cargo on board was produced. These 
certificates taken in connection with the usual legal manifest of 
the cargo are to be considered as prima facie evidence. But in 
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addition to this the collectors shall appoint two men as tasters 
of the rum in particular, as that is the article which is principal- 
ly expected to be introduced who are to declare upon oath their 
opinion of the original of the cargoes and as de gustibus non est 
disputandum, the oaths of these tasters, the mere pimps of the 
collector, are to overrule the usual evidence of the manifest and 
the certificate of the consul. Whether this provision will be 
adopted I know not. Some even of the Democrats do not 
hesitate to vent their indignation against it. 

Mr. Tallman of Maine,I understand,says it isworse than the 
Boston Port Bill and that the people neither can or will submit 
to it. That it is in the first place to treat the merchants as a 
parcel of scoundrels and to make the collector who is interested 
in the condemnation and his pimp sole witnesses and even judge 
in their own cause. Mr. Tallman however is like to prove a 
very refractory Democrat. I question whether they get him 
to go easy in leading things. Several Federalists who have con- 
ferred with him consider him a pretty correct politician. 

The committee of commerce and manufactures have as yet 
come to no decision on Mons’r Gallatin’s communication. I 
understood Mons’r Gallatin gives it as his opinion that a 
perseverance in this system will be the salvation of the country, 
and obtain for us every thing we want. I am of a little of a 
different opinion from Monsieur. I am rather of the opinion 
that it would be a more important step towards the salvation 
of the country if such scoundrels as he is were expelled from all 
participation in and controul over the counsels of the nation 
forever. I can scarcely conceive of the situation of a nation 
more degraded (unless perhaps we except the French nation 
subject to the upstart Corsican tyrant) than to be obliged to 
submit to such infamous projects officially proposed, or perhaps 
rather imposed upon them by a rascally foreigner, an outcast 
and outlaw from his own country. 

Such a direct attack upon the liberties of the people as was 
contained in a communication made last winter in relation to 
the framing of that infamous law, and that now made with 
relation to carrying it into execution would in many countries 
bring the mover to the block. The boldest and most profligate 
Minister who has been in England since the reign of Harry the 
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Eighth would not have dared to make the proposal. But we 
in this boasted free country, who from the height of our 
elevation look down on the inhabitants of all other nations as 
slaves, tamely listen to such degrading projects from foreign 
reptile without a single mark of disapprobation. His proposal 
of last winter it is true was not adopted. Whether it will be 
now I know not but our situation is sufficiently degraded in 
being compelled to listen to it. I believe there cannot be a 
doubt but this same crafty unprincipled Genevan is an im- 
portant component part of the primum mobile which sets all 
this machine in motion which is degrading and ruining our 
country. 

As I mentioned in my last whether we are to have war or 
peace I know not, but in all changes there is one object of which 
a certain class of politicians never loose sight, but step up to 
without flinching, i. e., to destroy the political importance of 
the northern section of the Union. This can only be done 
permanently by destroying commerce. If this object is 
affected we may say with propriety that the northern states 
have done it for themselves. If the New England states and 
New York had been but united in defence of their own great 
intrests, the scheme would be relinquished. But instead of 
that their voice is completely neutralized, and while all ought 
to be united in defence of their great intrests in the national 
scale, one party employ themselves in singing hozannas to an 
administration which is marching up with a firm step to their 
ruin; and denouncing and endeavouring to bring down their 
opponents with the cry of Tory, British faction, British party, 
enemies to their country, &c., &c. Herein I believe they go 
beyond the wishes of the prime movers. They dont wish for 
one Federalist less or more in the northern states. They have 
artfully played off the parties one against the other, and as 
long as they can keep them so nearly balanced their point is 
gained. There is nothing they so much dread as union in the 
north by whatever name it is called, whether Federalism or 
Democracy. 

But as they cannot have confidence that this discussion will 
be perpetual, they wish while it lasts to destroy commerce which 
when done will seal our insignificance in the political scale. 
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Our merchants and men of capital must either abandon the 
country and become landholders and slave-holders in the 
western or southern country, or they must vest their capital into 
manufactories; our sailors must be converted into cotton 
spinners; our laborers in various mechanic arts and our enter- 
prising young men, but without fortunes to begin with must 
become literally heavers of wood and drawers of water to the 
wealthy. One part of the community, viz., a very few may 
arrive at the enviable situation of the rude magnificence of the 
ancient feudal barons, and the great body of the people be de- 
graded to a situation but little different from that of slaves 
and vassals of feudal times; or but little above that of a West 
India or South Carolina negro. 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, December 14, 1811. 
My Dear Sir: 


As the proceedings of Congress are now assuming a 
complexion which must excite a considerable degree of public 
intrest. I must trouble you with another letter altho I have not 
long since written twice. In my last I observed that the war 
resolutions of the committee of foreign relations had been called 
up and passed in committee of the whole with little or no dis- 
cussion, and had been reported to the House, and the first 
resolutions acted upon and passed with only 11 dissentients. 
On Monday the subject was again called up, when the debate 
may be said to commence on the second resolution. Several 
members of the committee on foreign relations got up to explain 
what was the object of the committee or at least a majority of 
them. That their object was a preparation for war, and actual 
war if Great Britain did not speedily redress our wrongs; that 
before the rising of the present session of Congress it was their 
view that war should be declared,and that as the second resolu- 
tion for raising the additional army went to test the principle, 
they should consider those who voted for that resolution as 
giving a pledge of concurrence in such ulterior measures as were 
necessary in that event. 
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Randolph has come forward in his strength against the 
resolutions and the war scheme generally, in a speech of some 
thing more than two hours which for eloquence and extensive 
information has been rarely surpassed. Several days have been 
spent in answering him altho he is still unanswered. We have 
had as is usual much war talk and much breath spent. Canada 
and Nova Scotia have been taken and British have been driven 
from the continent. It is true there have been some inter- 
ruptions in this career of victory. Several members have come 
forward and declared that altho they would vote for the 
resolution, because they considered the country in a critical 
situation and that some cautionary preparations for war were 
necessary, yet they solemnly protested against the idea of 
being held by any pledge for ulterior measures by the vote 
which they should give. Some of them particularly, Mr. 
Nelson of Virginia, went at large into the consideration of the 
question of peace or war, of the probable consequences of war, 
of what we had to gain and what we had to loose by the 
measure, in a strain of eloquence which carried terror and 
dismay into the ranks of the war party. 

Yesterday there was a pretty loud call for the question, and 
indisposition was manifested to resist all motion of adjournment 
till the question was taken. Two tryals for adjournment were 
unsuccessful; after the second tryal Randolph arose and ob- 
served that it was painful to him to be obliged to address the 
House at that late hour, and that altho he would endeavour to 
compress his observations as much as possible, they would 
nevertheless be very long and probably very tedious both to 
himself and the House. He was interrupted by another call 
for adjournment which was carried by a majority of one. I 
suppose they were a little frightened by the threatening of a 
long speech at that late hour. We will have Randolph’s long 
speech to hear on Monday and another is expected from Mr. 
Sheffey. 

The Federalists have as yet taken no part in this debate and 
intend to take none, and even to vote with them as far as they 
can without a sacrifice of principles. Some of the northern 
papers I find begin to censure this conduct in the Federalists, 
and perhaps you are of the number, but I am convinced more 
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and more every day that this is the correctest course. Ex- 
perience has taught us that in all their attempts at debate for 
several years have tended only to consolidate the party. The 
ery of British party, and British influence has been managed 
with great adroitness and success. This has stript them of this 
weapon, and now they have not to plead either Federal opposi- 
tion as an apology for the continuance of the restrictive system. 
Besides I know not but war itself would be less evil than the 
continuance of this restrictive system. This silence has 
carried dismay into their ranks. I never saw them apparently 
more disconcerted than at present. They appear to have lost 
all confidence in themselves and appear as if they could go 
neither backwards nor forwards. What will be the end of these 
things I know not. The most High rules. It is I believe 
found that the Cabinet, at least a majority of them, is not in 
favour of the war system. The apportionment bill yet 
hangs upon a disaggreeing vote of the two Houses and it 
probably will be lost. 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, December 28, 1811. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * JT shall now give you a sketch of what is going on 
about a next President. It is well understood that there was 
no cordiality subsisting between Mr. Monroe and the adminis- 
tration. Monroe has no doubt been bought into administra- 
tion measures by the gift of the Department of State, and an 
encouragement probably supposed to amount to something 
like a promise of the Presidency after Madison has done with 
it, i. e., after another four years. Gen. Armstrong was also 
known to be disaffected. He was said and believed to be 
preparing a publication, and was said to express himself 
pretty freely in conversation. Silence is imposed both on his 
tongue and his pen, by the promise of being the next Vice- 
President, so old George Clinton has to go to the wall. Thus 
you see we can manufacture Presidents in the Cabinet and 
among their friends for several years to come. When the 
designating principle was introduced into the Constitution I 
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observed on the floor, when the subject was under debate in 
Congress, that it would reduce the election of President to a 
mere farce or system of intrigue. Whether these observations 
were prophetic or not they appear to be completely verified, 
and no doubt the system will be when a President has had the 
office as long as he wishes, to make it over to some one of his 
friends. But as mining and countermining are both the order 
of the day so there is so much of that, that Madison is trembling 
in the palace, and Monroe, Gallatin & Co. are trembling, 
perhaps not so much on account of the danger of the country 
as of their places. 

All confidence seems to be at an end among our patriotic 
Republicans and no one knows who to trust. Suffice it to 
observe that a rival is likely to appear to dispute the possession 
of the palace with James Madison, which a day or two ago I 
heard characterized in this way in conversation. I perceive 
a star arising in the east, on which I shall fix my eyes for the 
direction of my conduct. How he meant the observation to 
apply I cannot tell as the conversation was not directed to me, 
and I did not hear the connection. The speaker was a con- 
spicuous Virginian not a Federalist, and not a warm adminis- 
tration man. I need hardly inform you that the star is Dewit 
Clinton. It is suggested that nothing but a coalition between 
the northern Federalists, particularly of Mass’tts and Connec- 
ticut is wanting to ensure his election; that that will ensure 
nearly or quite all the votes north of the Potomac. The 
co-operation of the Federalists in New York is calculated on as 
certain, and if a coalition takes place between the Smith party 
Maryland is carried. Federalists here reason in this way, the 
prospect of a Federal President nominally so is hopeless. 
Clinton is ambitious and is not really the man of their choice, 
but he is known to be an enemy to the anti-commercial 
system and wants nothing but to be put in a situation in which 
he can act to set it aside. Should he obtain the Presidency, 
to which it is pretty well ascertained he aspires, he will then 
have no ulterior object to excite his ambition and it is thought 
he will make a good President. If he comes in in part by 
Federal support he will be an impartial. At all events we 
shall get rid of this political, commercial incubus which is 
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sacrificing all the best intrests of our country. At least we 
find that it has already struck terror into the very centre of the 
palace, and all the thorogoing Democrats of the south are 
trembling for fear of the loss of Virginia influence. 

It is generally thought that the only thing that will save the 
administration is the repeal or modification of the orders in 
council, which may lead to some accommodation with Britain; 
that if these orders are not withdrawn, that whether we have 
peace or the present quasi-state, or war, the administration 
must sink. To go to war they dare not. To continue at 
peace after all their blustering and swaggering without a 
repeal of the orders in council, will immediately turn all who 
have thought them sincere in their clamour for war against 
them. 

To continue this present state of things they are persuaded 
will not be much longer borne. Poor fellows they are in a sad 
dilemma. After the means they have used in bringing the 
country into a scrape or even a situation of eminent peril, 
which has been so little promoted by the partial garbled, high 
coloured, and many of the false statements contained in 
messages and documents, wont you join me in pitying them? 
As their only forlorn hope arises from a repeal of the orders 
in council, every art is now used to impress a belief, that 
that is an event which will take place as soon as the Prince 
Regent comes into full royal power, the restrictions on the 
regency being to expire about the first of February. 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasuHINGTON, December 30, 1811. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * T must again remind you that what I write 
consists of conjectures, in part at least, or as we say in N[ew] 
England guesses. All idea of war is abandoned and there is 
no doubt but the idea that has got hold of the friends of the 
administration is that there is no doubt but the orders in 
council are or will soon be withdrawn. 

On Saturday evening I went to the Capitol to deposit some 
letters in the letter box. I sat down for a few minutes and 
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was joined by two of my Democratic brethren, and according 
to my usual custom when I was with them entered into a 
social chat. I asked one, a plain honest man from New Jersey 
the common question, ““What news?” He replied, ‘“None,’’ or 
something to that purpose, then corrected himself; ‘I think we 
have good news from England. I hope we will have no war.”’ 
It is expected the orders in council were about to be repealed. 
I asked him what was his authority. He replied not officially 
it is true, but we have account that they were become very 
unpopular and that many who advocated them heretofore 
were much opposed to them, and were very desirous that a 
repeal would take place and had no doubt upon the subject. 
I replied, “I want some better authority than mere extracts of 
letters from Liverpool,’”’ which is the great emporium of the 
American commerce, and who are no doubt sufferers by the 
stagnation, and sincerely wished them repealed, but they 
knew no more and perhaps not so much about the operation 
of the British Government then a member of the minority 
in Congress, quoting him to myself in particular, who merely 
stated an opinion from the impression of the moment upon 
the measures of our Cabinet which from a different impression 
I was obliged in two or three days to contradict. ‘“‘The 
London Courier” is the Government paper, or if you please 
the “National Intelligencer’’ of Britain shows me some 
paragraphs from that paper to that effect, and altho they don’t 
come in an official form I shall think them deserving of some 
credit; but a hundred extracts of letters from Liverpool I 
should not esteem worth a straw. I soon found my friend 
had not examined the subject to that extent. His impressions 
however came from headquarters. 

A plan is prosecuted most industriously to have it believed 
in this country that Government has encouragement, that 
the repeal will take place, and I should not think strange if the 
extracts said to come from Liverpool are fabrications by 
Americans either there or here, to keep up the farce if possible 
until after the Presidential election is fixed. Another part 
of the plan, either Government or their agents have taken 
unwearied pains to induce American merchants, particularly 
Federal merchants who have influential acquaintance in 
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England, to urge the necessity of repealing or modifying the 
orders in council as the only means of avoiding a war between 
the two countries. Mr. Pinkney has been a faithful labourer 
in this business. These letters which are numerous have been 
sent from Charlestown, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and no doubt from other places all under the notion 
of private letters, yet all written by the indirect agency of 
Government. 

This I state as more than conjecture it has become a fact of 
public notoriety. I had this information from a lawyer of 
high standing with whom I am in habits of intimacy. Indeed 
we are now inmates at the same family. He read law at the 
Temple in London. He had for his fellow student a gentleman 
now high in office in the British Government, who had since 
honoured him with his correspondence. It being known that 
he had many friends in England, he was applied to to write 
upon the subject of the orders in council, and had written to 
that gentleman before he knew anything of the plan which 
was organized, not suspecting himself to be employed by the 
Government, and that hundreds nay thousands of letters, 
were procured and sent in the same way. 

What I add is a little more conjectural but I believe not 
altogether unfounded. I believe if the truth was known, 
a correspondence is carrying on with Mr. Foster of a very 
different complexion from the correspondence which has been 
published, and that he has been induced to write despatches 
to his Government as well as private letters to his influential 
friends which are numerous to the same effect, and I should 
not be surprised if an Erskine game was playing with him. 
Mr. Foster is a very pretty young gentleman. But his 
appearance it too much that of a boy for a Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. He looks as if he was better calculated for a ball room 
or drawing room, than for a foreign minister. He is probably 
older but his appearance does not indicate more than 25. 

The plan undoubtedly is to bluster and look, and talk big, 
and put on the appearance of energy by war speeches and 
armies upon paper; and to help the farce, state legislatures 
are passing war resolutions in the state legislatures echoing the 
proceeding of the general government, which no doubt are 
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carried thro by means of agents who have received their cue 
from the Cabinet, while it is probable that proposals sufficiently 
low and humiliating are made in private and transmitted by 
Mr. Foster. If these succeed and a modification is obtained, 
the appearance will be kept up here that it is our energy, our 
firmness, &c., &c., &., which has intimidated the British 
Government and the popularity of the administration will be 
again raised. 

They are no doubt playing a deep and desperate game. All 
is staked on a single throw. Should it be unsuccessful I 
believe the administration falls. But as I heard Mr. Sturgis 
observe the other day, The devil is always kind to his own, 
and he does not know but he is again about to help them at 
a dead lift. 

Since I wrote sometime ago, at least during the last week, 
we have had a very thin House, not much business had been 
done of a national kind. We have however passed what is 
called a gagg rule, that is a rule which enables the majority 
to put a stop to debate by a call of the previous question, 
whenever the minority happens to say anything which the 
majority does not wish to hear. I believe however it will 
not have much effect this session, as I think they will use 
some caution in applying the rule, and the Federalists seem 
determined to answer them in the most mortifying of all ways, 
but one to which the gagg rule does not apply, i. e., by keeping 
profound silence. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


N. B. I find some strictures in the northern Federal papers 
upon Mr. Grundy of Tennessee. Mr. Grundy is the most 
dangerous man in Congress for the administration and perhaps 
no man defies them more. He is a man of whom you must 
form a very erroneous idea if you compare him to a northern 
Democrat. But he has taken up the idea once expressed by 
Quincy, that the administration can’t be kicked into a war 
and he is trying to kick them into one. He told me a day 
or two ago that he had no expectation to effect it, but they 
should either fight or quit talking about it, or he would expose 
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them in their true colours. There is no doubt but so far as 
respects the state of Tennessee he can effect it, for he manages 
that state at pleasure. 


WASHINGTON, January 20, 1812. 


My Dear Sir: 

* * * With respect to public proceedings in Congress 
I need say little. I shall therefore confine my letter principally 
to things which you will not so readily find in the public 
journals. 

We now want nothing to have an additional army of 25,000 
regulars, only the men and money to pay them with and furnish 
the necessary supplies. But the enlistments will I presume not 
be completed in five years. It is ascertained that there are 
not blankets enough in market to afford 25,000 men one each, 
and on rapping at the door of the treasury, it sounds empty, 
empty, and the sources to replenish it are few and scant and 
daily diminishing; and to conduct us in that war, on which it 
is said we are about to engage, if our Secretary at War, who is 
the responsible war minister, possesses talents for the place he 
holds, he had a happy talent at concealing them. Perhaps he 
intends to bring them forward in time of need; he sees no use to 
impair them beforehand bytooviolent exercise with the internal 
situation of a country like the United States at present, with 
as I may say the whole head sick and the whole faint, with a 
cabinet weak, divided and without decision a Legislature 
without confidence in the Cabinet and split into twenty 
parties more or less. 

Should it be our misfortune to be involved in war, which 
may Heaven prevent, it requires no spirit of prophecy to 
anticipate a war of defeat, disaster, mortification and disgrace. 
With respect to parties in the House of Representatives I 
can particularize four, altho’ they may perhaps run into each 
other, i. e., one man may be attached to two or more of these 
parties, i. e., the war, the anti-war, the scarecrow and the 
anti-administration parties. By the war party I mean those 
who sincerely aim at war as the result of the present measures. 
By the anti-war I understand those who not only oppose war 
but all preparations for it. By the scarecrow which is the 
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Presidential party I understand those who vote for war 
measures without any sincere intention to go to war, but in 
hopes that Great Britian may be intimidated by the din of 
our preparations to relax her system so that they will eventually 
come off with flying colours. The anti-administration parties 
contain a part of all the other parties unless with the exception 
of the scarecrow party, and will i believe constitute a majority 
of the House, those whose ultimate object is real war; if they 
cannot obtain it I believe will be nearly all anti-administration 
men, and I have no doubt that a number perhaps not a small 
one, vote for war measures not so much with a view to actual 
war or with a view to intimidate Great Britain, as to throw an 
odium on the administration that they may be the more 
easily subverted. 

These are not Federal intrigues. However respectable 
Federalists may be as upright and downright politicians, 
whenever they have attempted anything like intrigue they 
have proved themselves to be mere bunglers at the business. 
Intrigues are now in hands who understand the business better. 
Suffice it to say that Madison is rapidly sinking in popularity 
with all parties, and I verymuch doubt whether he has a majority 
in either House of Congress. Besides the powerful current 
from the north in favour of Dewit Clinton, I have lately heard 
from a source which I consider as entitled to credit, that 
opposition is powerful in Virginia particularly among the 
Democrats on the floor of Congress. Giles’ hostility is well 
known and it is said that there has been a great coldness be- 
tween Jefferson and him ever since the breach between him and 
Bob Smith. The Smith party is said to be very powerful in 
Virginia. Unless Great Britain should repeal her orders in 
council, and an impression should be made on the public mind 
in the United States that the repeal has been the fruit of 
intimidation carried by the din of our warlike preparations, an 
event of which the prospect is daily diminishing, I believe 
Madison’s Presidential career will close with the 3d of March 
1813. 

With respect to the war fever generally it has its hot and 
cold fits, and it would seem as if the President wished to 
regulate its temperature as a physician would regulate the 
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fever of a man out of whom he expects to make a profitable job. 
After the passage of the army bill we had a long and perplexed 
discussion on a bill to empower the President to accept of the 
services of 50,000 volunteers. Had there been any one present 
who with the pencil of an Hogarth could have painted the 
confusion and embarassment which attended the discussion, 
it would make an excellent historical painting to hand down to 
posterity. On the seventh and perhaps the most perplexed 
day of the discussion Madison, as it would seem thinking that 
the fever was likely to subside too much for his views, com- 
municated to Congress the correspondence between Foster and 
Monroe which you will find in the papers probably before you 
receive this. The little angry message with which it was 
accompanied show’d the intention to be to raise a new incite- 
ment, altho’ nothing is contained in the correspondence itself 
calculated to have that tendency but rather the contrary. 
But lest the incitement should prove too great, he the next day 
in order to throw on a little cold water sent the other corre- 
spondence relating to Indian hostilities, which he might just as 
well have sent the same day. 

But that which will I think throw the greatest damp upon 
the war fever is a communication from Mr. Gallatin. On 
Saturday the first before the House adjourned, I met Mr. 
Gold of New York in one of our narrow walks, where there was 
but just room for two men to pass. He clapped his hand on my 
shoulder and observed in a low voice and rather with an air of 
pleasantry, ‘Well, Mr. Gallatin has hitherto kept the devil 
under a bushel, but now he is going to show him to us.” I 
had then heard nothing and so did not understand what he 
meant, but I soon after understood that Gallatin’s devil meant 
the budget explaining the ways and means necessary to be 
adopted to defray the expenses incurred, and about to be 
incurred. 

Among the items recommended are doubling the duties on 
imports and tonnage, a restoration of the salt tax, a land tax of 
2,600,000 dollars, a whiskey tax, a stamp tax and a loan of | 
know not how many millions. I think this will tend con- 
siderably the martial ardor of Congress. But they have al- 
ready proceeded so far that unless Great Britain relaxes and 
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opens the door, retreat is difficult without manifest disgrace. 
I can compare them to nothing bearing a more striking re- 
semblance than to an army marching thro a narrow defile 
between two inaccessable mountains, until at last they arrive at 
a spot where the mountains shut in close together and close the 
passage there they must stop. Should the war fever be 
cooled or cured by Gallatins’ report, it would be much better 
than to have it quenched in the blood of our citizens under the 
frozen walls of Quebec. 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, January 22d, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 


* * * JT shall be able to send you Mr. Cheves’s speech on 
the naval question in a few days. He has done himself honor 
and deserved well of his country, but whatever he may be 
nominally he is in reality as high a toned Federalist as ever was 
Alexander Hamilton. He begins to manifest disgust and 
coldness towards the administration. The truth is I am 
apprehensive that Cheves, Grundy and a few others will in the 
end prove enemies more dangerous to the administration than 
all the Federal opposition could be. They are men of too much 
talent, honour and independence to keep up this system of 
political juggling; and they have access to a numerous class in 
the community from which all information derived from 
Federalisists is excluded. A Federal speech in favour of the 
navy will be read by none but Federalists; but Cheves’s speech 
will be read all over the United States. 

With respect to the war fever altho it has its ups and downs, 
its hot and cold fits, yet in the main it is I believe cooling. 
Gallatin’s financial report which you will probably see at large 
by the time this reaches you, worth well opinions seem to alter 
a little about the taking of Canada at least the facility with 
which the enterprise could be accomplished. It was asserted 
and believed that nothing more was wanting to induce the 
inhabitants of Canada to flock to the American standard than 
to display it in Canada. That begins to be considered as 
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incorrect and doubts are entertained about the practicability 
of taking Quebec. 

Some of the members who are most in favour of war meas- 
ures begin to find that their war votes displease their constitu- 
ents and that they will be dropt at the next election. Some 
companies and one whole regiment who were forward in 
volunteering their services, when the President’s message was 
published in November, are now beginning to fall off and say 
they had no idea of volunteering to march to Canada. 

In the beginning of the session the Senate took the lead in 
war measures. Had a bill been first originated and passed in 
the House of Representatives, the number would I believe 
have been not more than 10,000. The Senate outstripped the 
House and I believe the views of the Executive and passed a 
bill for 25,000. Now the House is toiling and sweating at their 
war measures and the Senate is taking their ease. 

The volunteer bill passed after a long discussion in a shape 
equally harmless and inefficient. The Senate have laid it up 
to reason and are in no haste to take it up. 

Mr. Madison is met on the threshold in the Senate with his 
first nomination for a Majoral General in the new army, who is 
no less a personage than Gen. Dearborn more or less. An 
objection is made to his appointment until he shall relinquish 
the collectorship in Boston. One Senator observed to me 
that if the collectorship was relinquished he would have no 
objection against consenting to ratify the nomination for a 
Major General if he believed the law for raising the army was to 
be soon repealed. But while the Senate ought to be vigorous 
in forwarding all kinds of preparations for war, i. e., if we are 
really about to have war and ought to go to war. 

They are setting on foot a mischievous enquiry about 
the state of our commerce with France now the Berlin and 
Milan decrees are repealed, and the result of the enquiry is like 
to be that such are the municipal regulations of France, that 
even if the orders in council were repealed we could have no 
trade only on terms which must prove absolutely ruinous to 
every one engaged in it; so that we have nothing to induce us 
to go to war but our sacred honour which must, to be sure, be 
a sufficient inducement not only to stop all commerce, but go to 
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war with the only nation with which we can trade on terms of 
reciprocity; because she will not by a repeal of her orders in 
council afford us liberty to trade with a nation who will not 
trade with us, only on such terms as are absolutely ruinous to 
every one who will be foolhardy enough to engage in it. 

Such is the state of the war question at present. For ex- 
ample a gentleman in Maryland shipped 300 hogsheads of 
tobacco to France, 180 hogsheads were taken for the duty. 
Out of the remaining 120 the shipper had to pay the freight of 
thewhole and all charges. Thevoyage brought him 900 dollars 
in debt over and above the loss of the whole cargo. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 6, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * Our western brethren are all redhot for war, and 
are very ready to vote armies, appropriate money, invade 
Canada &c.,&c., the very measure which will put our maritime 
frontier in the greatest hazard. But when any measure is 
proposed calculated to give any protection to our sea coast, 
this is all useless expense, hence they were all to a man opposed 
to any increase of the navy; and when a bill was before the 
House yesterday, to appropriate one million of the many which 
have been appropriated this session for the purpose of com- 
pleting the fortifications, and establishing some companies of 
light artillery to be under the direction of the President for the 
purpose of aiding the fortifications in case of attack, this in the 
view of our wise western warriors was an expense entirely 
needless. Some of them altho’ not all voted against it. I 
cannot but consider the war scheme as a matter of calculation 
with them. War which would bring distress and ruin incal- 
culable upon the maritime frontier, so far from injuring the 
western states would probably add both to their wealth and 
population, by forcing the inhabitants from the maritime parts 
of the United States into the interior. The more distressing 
the war on the coast the more probable would it tend to enrich 
and populate the western states. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 
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WASHINGTON, February 6, 1812. 
[2d letter of this date] 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * ‘You have doubtless heard of the fate of the navy 
in the House of Representatives. Mr. Cheves as well as 
some other of his Republican colleagues did themselves 
honour on that question. Mr. Cheves’s speech in committee 
of the whole at the commencement of the discussion will be 
published in a pamphlet. I shall send send you a copy as soon 
asitisout. * * * As it respects war there is scarce a day 
but we hear on the floor of the House something said about the 
war in which we are about to engage, i. e., when we are ready 
to make a rapid descent upon Canada. But I dont believe that 
there are now five persons in the House of Representatives who 
have any expectations of being actually engaged in war. 
The true state of the case is that the Cabinet never con- 
templated a state of actual war, and they begin to be sensible 
that all the resolutions and pledging of lives and fortunes, by 
state legislatures, to the contrary notwithstanding, the United 
States cannot be got into a war. Our yeomanry are too busy 
and too happy at home to embark in a wild goose chase to 
Canada unless they feel a greater cause of war than at present. 
Various things have contributed to damp their military ardor, 
but among others Gallatins’ budget of ways and means has a 
conspicuous place. 

You will not naturally suspect me of having a great predilec- 
tion for Gallatin yet I think that in this instance rather [than] 
abuse him, they have been bawling for war even to hoarseness. 
Now when he shows them I presume less than half the annual 
expenses of actual war and finds it necessary to bring up the 
ghost of direct taxes, whisky taxes, carriage taxes, stamp taxes, 
&c.,&c., instead of reflecting on their own folly,they turn about 
and scold Gallatin most unmercifully. But I am willing they 
should manage their own affairs in their own way. If they are 
able to crush Gallatin I have no objections. 1 believe him to 
be as a Frenchman would say un france scélérat. 

But altho’ we still cry war no decisive step is to be taken 
before the arrival of the Hornet. The following is a conjecture 
of mine and it may be wholly unfounded. Some enquiries are 
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prosecuting as to the present state of our commercial relations 
with France, and the result is like to prove that from the 
present state of her municipal regulations a trade to that 
country would be worse than nothing even if the orders in 
council were repealed. I believe therefore there is considerable 
calculation made upon the news by the Hornet both from Great 
Britain and France. If our Ambassador Barlow succeeds in 
obtaining compensation or the promise of compensation for 
French spoliations, and in placing our trade with that country 
on a respectable footing of which there is as much prospect as 
that when the sky falls we shall catch larks, it will do to per- 
severe in our hostile attitude against England, if she does not 
repeal her orders in council. If not it may serve to cover a 
retreat which I have some reason to believe is contemplated. 

But in the meantime a report reached me last evening after 
the House adjourned, that a negotiation was now going on 
between Mr. Foster and our Government grounded on some new 
instructions he has received, and that there is a prospect of an 
amicable issue. A second report said that Foster had proposed 
an arrangement on the basis of the rejected Monroe treaty, 
and our Cabinet it was thought would accede to it. So much 
credit as this may I believe be attached to this rumour, that 
Mr. Monroe and Mr. Foster have been frequently closeted 
together of late, and that a great interchange of papers and 
documents has taken place between them, and that there have 
been two or three Cabinet councils within the last three or 
four days. 

Altho’ an arrangement agreeable to the stipulations of 
that treaty is quite as favourable as can be expected, yet after 
the contemptuous manner in which that treaty was rejected, 
and the many difficulties which have come upon the United 
States in consequence of that rejection, I see not very well 
how they can accede to it now without proclaiming to the 
nation that they are responsible for all the difficulties which 
have taken place between us and Great Britain since the year 
1806. Perhaps they may back out this way. Madison was 
then in a subordinate and less responsible situation. Monroe 
as the negotiator will be perfectly consistent in acceding to that 
treaty. Eustis and Hamilton are new men and not responsible 
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for the act of a former Cabinet, and Gallatin will be your 
humble servant. Thus they may perhaps make a scapegoat 
of Jefferson and leave him to bear all the sin. 

But to devise ways and means for this retreat is none of my 
concern. The Presidential election must be provided for. 
What may be the extent of DeWitt’s intrest the little man at 
the palace is excessively alarmed. To war to dare not go. He 
is satisfied that the present state of things cannot be long con- 
tinued. Either war or a continuance of the present system 
wont unhorse him. An accommodation, or an arrangement of 
some sort must be made to continue at least until the Presiden- 
tial election is over. As soon as that is fixed agreeable to the 
wishes of his present little Majesty we can quarrel again. 
Pretences will never be wanting. At all events if an arrange- 
ment does take place I shall consider DeWitt Clinton as the 
efficient negotiator. 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 24, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * With respect to the assertion which I have often 
heard here, that the nation were eager for war and that nothing 
was wanting only for Congress to say the word and the great 
body of our yeomanry were ready to take the field, in this they 
reckon without their host and they begin to be sensible of it. 
Many no doubt resemble their Representatives in Congress, 
they like to talk about war. Words however are but wind. In 
actual war there must be men and money, and both dangers 
and perils must be encountered. With respect to men we have 
a considerable army on paper, but I believe our whole effective 
force of the 35,000 authorized by law including the peace 
establishment and the additional army, the whole number 
actually in service amounts to less than 5000 men. The true 
state of the case, our country does not afford a sufficient number 
of idle vagabonds to form such an army, and I hear of no 
companies or regiments of volunteers offering their services. 

But I find many of our war hawks in and out of Congress, 
altho’ they may relish war as a feast, yet do not love to pay the 
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reckoning. Gallatin’s budget and Bacon’s report which is a 
transcript of it is very chokey meat. I care not how much 
they pelt Gallatin I believe him to be a great rascal, but in this 
they abuse him. Borrow, say our wiseacres, but a system of 
taxation to pay the intrest on loans is necessary to enable us to 
borrow. I believe it will be found an experience that all the 
ordinary revenue that can be collected in time of war, and all 
the revenue derived from this system of taxation will be found 
little enough; and probably inadequate to defray the ordinary 
expenses of government, and the intrest of such loans as may 
be necessary without contributing a single cent to the current 
expenses of a war. We may calculate therefore on the con- 
traction of a debt of $100,000,000 at least to accummulate in a 
five years’ war exclusive of the loss of lives and property, on a 
system of taxation the burden of which will increase in pro- 
portion to our growing inability to pay; a war which con- 
ducted by a Dearborn, an acquitted Wilkinson, a Secretary 
Eustis and id genus omne can be only a war of defeat and dis- 
grace but where victory would be equally ruinous with defeat. 

This week Bacon’s report is laid over for discussion and will 
probably be taken up today. It will make some wry faces in 
Congress, but it will cause more when the tax gatherer calls at 
the doors of the people, or when cattle, and it may be farming 
utensils, or wearing apparel, goin the report. * * * 

I have and do expect that some tale will be trumped up at 
Washington, and circulated for the purpose to supply the place 
of Pinkney’s celebrated private letter two years ago, and the 
expected repeal of the orders in council which was to do away 
the non-importation of last year. I did not know but the 
rumoured negotiation with Foster was manufactured to serve 
that purpose, but as that time has vanished nothing is now 
more likely to answer the purpose than the fair words and more 
fair words received from Barlow, by the Constitution and the 
[Wasp?] 

By the by I have heard this same Mons. Pinkney speak at the 
House to the great mortification of his friends and disappoint- 
ment of all, his manner, talking, voice, gesture, articulation, and 
emphasis together was incomparably the worst I ever heard. 
Never did the wildest Methodist preacher appear more raving. 
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I did not tarry long enough to form an opinion of the argument, 
that was by two good judges said to be tolerable. During his 
address to the court I passed the outside of the building, the 
sound was much more like the howling of a wild beast or the ery 
of a certain well known animal wanting its mate, than that of a 
human being addressing an audience. This much for Mons. 
Pinkney. * * * 
Yours affect’ly, 
8. TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, March 10, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * A certain John Henry was employed by Gov. 
Craig as a spy during the winter and spring of 1809, when so 
much uneasiness was occasioned by the embargo, to sound the 
inclination of the people with respect to a dissolution of the 
Union and coalessing with Great Britain, in the event of a war 
between the two countries. His correspondence while in the 
employ of the British Government he has communicated to the 
President and it is by him laid before Congress. As I shall 
have it in my power in a day or two to send you a copy of the 
whole correspondence, I shall not attempt to anticipate it by a 
summary. Some biographical sketches of this same John 
Henry, the redoubtable hero of the tale, which has come to 
my hand in a way which I had no knowledge when the corre- 
spondence was first communicated, may not be unacceptable. 
It may serve as a key to explain the correspondence when it 
comes to your hand. 

John Henry is a native of Ireland who came to this country 
as an adventurer some eighteen or 20 years ago, with the 
advantage of a handsome person, a good education and an easy 
insinuating address. In company with a man of the name of 
Myers, who came to this country with him he entered into a 
connection with the Potomac and Shenandoah Canal Company, 
in an engagement to build the locks. In this employment they 
continued together until the death of Myers. Neither of them 
being remarkable for economy Myers died poor and insolvent 
and Henry after his death, found himself so much in debt that 
he thought best to abscond, and went to the north and after- 
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wards some time about the year 1798 obtained a captain’s 
commission in the army of the United States. By the ad- 
vantages of a good suit of regimentals and his person and 
address, he was enabled to marry a lady of considerable fortune 
in Philadelphia, and during his connection with the army was 
stationed for a considerable time in Rhode Island where he was 
well known. While the company which he commanded was 
stationed there he resigned his commission and retired to 
Vermont where he applied himself to the profession of the law. 
His wife being dead and the property he had by her dissipated, 
he thought fit to decamp and go to Canada, where he went 
filled with contempt for the United States. 

He was then unknown to Gov. Craig but after soliciting him 
by letter for nearly a year, he obtained the honourable appoint- 
ment of a spy to the United States, and spent part of the 
winter and spring of 1809 in Boston. On his return to Canada 
in June 1809 he wished to be rewarded with an office with a 
handsome salary, which he did not obtain and went to Great 
Britain, and put in his claim to the merit of important services 
and a reward to Lord Liverpool, one of the present ministry 
of Great Britain, and was by him referred back to the Governor 
of Canada, successor to Sir James Craig, under whom he had 
served as a spy, being disappointed in the expected reward, and 
mortified at his disappointment and stung with resentment he 
made the disclosure to our Government. 

The House of Representatives proceeded further than the 
Cabinet wished on this business. They would have been 
contented with merely publishing, and indeed the documents 
were half printed in the “National Intelligencer” before they 
were communicated to the House; but they not only ordered 
5000 copies to be printed but referred it to the committee of 
foreign relations with power to send for persons and papers. 
On examination, however, it is found that one article in the 
aggreement with Henry in order to obtain the discolsure is, 
that he is to be secured from all future examinations and 
trouble, and probably is well rewarded out of the 100,000 
dollars secret service money, and to be effectually out of the 
reach of future examination, it is said he was to sail this day 
from New York for France in the Wasp. 
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Henry according to his own story has been twice a traitor, 
first in engaging as a spy for the purpose of dismembering the 
country to which he owed allegiance, being a citizen of the 
United States altho’ a foreigner by birth, and secondly by 
turning traitor to his employers. "The communication appears 
to be dated the 20th of February in Philadelphia, but informa- 
tion of it was communicated as long ago as Jan. 12, by Gov. 
Gerry of Mass’tts, and since some time in January it has been 
kept back until now,so that it might be brought forward in the 
proper time to affect the northern elections. After all I see 
nothing criminal in the conduct of Gov. Craig. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WaAsHINGTON, March 13, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 


* * * Henry came from Europe last autumn in company 
with a Frenchman, or I believe as he calls himself, a Spaniard 
called Count de Crillon. They landed in Boston in the month 
of December and became known to Gov. Gerry who gave them 
a letter of introduction to the President of the United States. 
This was dated Jan.11. With this they proceeded to Washing- 
ton without delay, and were in Washington and it is believed 
all this business arranged in the course of that month. The 
introductory letter, ostensibly written and dated at Philadelphia 
Feb. 20 was written in Washington under the eye, if not by the 
pen of Mr. Monroe in the month of January. 

During the journey Henry wherever he happened in mixed 
company at table or elsewhere, spoke in the highest terms of 
the British nation, the British Government and of the very 
ministry which he bespatters. It is currently reported, but for 
the truth of it I cannot vouch, that before he made the dis- 
closure to our Government he offered his services to Mr. Foster, 
probably with a view to betray him but did not succeed. While 
in Georgetown the Count de Crillon executed a deed to him, in 
the office of a notary public, of landed property in France for a 
consideration of 400,000 franks, probably a mutual cheat or a 
farce mutually understood. 
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When Henry passed thro’ Baltimore on his way to Washing- 
ton he was destitute of money, but received 100 dollars there 
from a friend and correspondent in New York. On his return 
to Baltimore he called with a friend at a bank in that city, and 
produced a certificate from an officer of a bank in Washington 
that 48,000 dollars had been deposited in that bank to his 
credit. On the credit of this certificate the Cashier of the 
Bank in Baltimore gave him drafts on a bank in New York 
where his business lay. This disclosure was made in the month 
of January and was substantially known to some members of 
our House as early, at least it was known that some great secret 
was about to be communicated, but it was kept snug until 
the 9th of March, partly for the purpose of being in proper 
time to operate upon the spring elections, and partly for the 
purpose of giving Henry an opportunity of escaping. 

The sailing of the Wasp was conducted very privately. It 
had nevertheless been rumoured for some time; no longer ago 
than the first instant a member of the Cabinet told a member 
of our House voluntarily and without being asked the question, 
that the rumor of the Wasp being about to sail for Europe was 
without foundation, that it was not the intention of Govern- 
ment to dispatch any vessel to Europe. The gentleman who 
gave this information is above the suspicion of stating any- 
thing knowing it to be incorrect. The inference is that the 
business was managed so secretly that eight days before 
she sailed it was unknown to some of the members of the 
Cabinet. I understand that the Cabinet did not harmonize in 
the manner of communicating this information to the public. 

This may perhaps serve for one of the blackest chapters of 
political juggling; 48 or, as is generally believed, 50 thousand 
dollars to a villain for the purpose of securing Madison’s re- 
election and keeping down the Federalists, at a moment when 
poverty and the most oppressive system of taxation is staring 
people in the face. There are various conjectures about the 
purpose of dispatching the Wasp at this time. Among others 
this is one, that propositions are transmitted thro’ Mr. Foster 
to the British Government on which it is expected an ac- 
commodation will be effected. In the meantime it is calculated 
to raise the irritation and clamour for war to the highest possible 
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pitch, in order to impress the public mind with the idea that a 
relaxation on the part of Great Britain has been the effect of our 
energetic measures; others suppose it to be to impress Bona- 
parte more forcibly with the idea of our hostility to Britain 
that Barlow may be enabled to obtain more favourable terms 
fromhim. * * * 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, March 21, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * My impression from comparing a variety of cir- 
cumstances [of the Henry plot] was that the business was 
arranged about the latter end of January, and so I believe I 
wrote. It is now pretty well ascertained that the money was 
paid to Henry on the 10th of February. The warrants were 
drawn in favour of John Graham Esq., First Clerk in the 
Department of State, one for 49,000 dollars on the secret 
service fund of 100,000 dollars. It is observable that the 
money was paid 10 days before the appropriation was made, 
the other warrant was for 1,000 dollars on the contingent fund 
of the Department of State. Besides this Henry was to be 
screened from all future enquiry on the subject and to have a 
passage from France in a national ship, and the same day in 
which the disclosure was communicated to Congress, Henry 
sailed from New York in the Wasp 10 days after the business 
was all settled and the money paid. Henry is made to write 
from Philadelphia as if this was the first disclosure, and as if it 
was made of his own mere motion without either fee or reward. 
I have nothing farther to say of the turpitude of this business, 
it speaks loud enough foritself. * * * 

I heard the embargo scheme was abandoned, that the caucus 
at Martling’s which is the place of meeting for the Madisonians 
in the City of New York had taken pains to send a special 
messenger to warn the Government against adopting that 
measure as it would ruin the Madisonian intrest in the state of 
New York. The truth is it begins to be ascertained that even 
if a declaration of war comes to be carried in the House of 
Representatives it would be lost in the Senate. The calcula- 
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tion is that there would be a division in the Senate 16 to 18, 
and as many as three or four of the 16 are considered as doubtful; 
and they think that it will be better not to bring forward a 
declaration of war than to bring forward one and not succeed. 
Poor Jimmy Madison has brought himself into a sad hobble. 

There is not a doubt entertained but the great pole star in 
the view of which he shapes all his measures, is his re-election 
to the Presidency for the next four years. When he made his 
war message at the commencement of the session about 
armour and attitude and all that, it is pretty well understood 
that he did not mean war he meant only to bluster and talk 
about it. A number of his friends who themselves seriously 
intended war took him in earnest and urged on preparations 
even farther than he wished. Finding or at least beginning to 
suspect that he was not in earnest I believe serious thoughts 
began to be entertained of abandoning him. In order to secure 
the support of that party he is thought now to have come 
pretty much into their views, but what he has gained on the one 
hand he is likely to lose on the other, and in case of war he will 
it is thought lose New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
perhapsmore. Inawordpeaceorwar. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 


SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasuHincTon, March 26, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 


* * * Yesterday we were employed a considerable part 
of the day in hearing Gov. Wright deliver a long speech on his 
extravagant bill for the recovery and indemnification of 
American seaman. A bill so extravagant that I hardly thought 
ten men in the House would vote for it. I say we, I did not 
hear the speech myself like many others I left my seat. When 
the House is not in session I employ much of my time in 
reading and writing. As the warm weather approaches I shall 
grow homesick. The season at present is very backward and 
cold for this climate. 

You mention that you had not received a copy of Henry’s 
precious documents. I sent it I believe on the 13th. Should 
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it have miscarried I could send another but I believe you have 
seen them all in the Hartford papers. I became more and more 
convinced that the whole is a forgery, but all the concern we 
have with Henry is as a witness and if he is a credible witness, 
and he must be viewed so by the administration, or they never 
would have given him 50,000 dollars for his deposition. His 
testimony is very honourable to the Federalists and but little so 
either to the Democrats or the administration. I have written 
a long letter to be spun out of nothing and shall close it by 
subscribing 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


April 16, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * As respects the proceedings of Congress we have 
passed an embargo law No. 2. This was published and the 
injunction of secrecy taken off yesterday. This is to stop 
exportations either by land or water to Canada. How many 
more of id genus statutes we will have I know not. 

There is nothing now of any consequence in our secret 
proceedings since the injunction of secrecy has been taken off. 
We have passed the two embargo laws, and a law for varying 
the terms of enlistment from 5 years to 18 months on the same 
terms exclusive of the bounty on lands. Of late there has 
been an attempt made to obtain a recess for six or eight weeks, 
for a few days I was in hopes of its succeeding but the prospect 
is almost gone. The subject of a joint resolution has been 
referred to the Senate. The Senate has postponed the 
consideration of it until Monday next. Altho’ a large majority 
of the House of Representatives voted for the joint resolutions 
of enquiry, yet they begin to be afraid that if Congress dis- 
perses and goes home it will tend to cause the war spirit to 
evaporate. I believe that will be the case, and for that 
reason I am in favour of the contempiated adjournment, but 
despairing of the question being carried I have asked and 
obtained leave of absence after the 27th instant. Not that I 
intend to leave the ground at that time if the session continues, 
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but I wish to be put in a capacity to settle my accounts and be 
at liberty to depart when I shall find it to be convenient. Some 
of the Federalists think it is best for us all to withdraw. * * * 
I have heard today that a declaration of war was to be laid 
on the table on Monday. I do not vouch for the truth of the 
report. It is truely astonishing, if anything could create 
astonishment in these times, with what indifference men 
clothed with a little brief authority, will sport with the proper- 
ty, the happiness and the best interests of the millions. I 
have always considered a regard to the public good as a regard 
to the intrest and happiness of those individuals of whom that 
public is composed, but the modern philosophy is a system 
of universal philanthrophy and benevolence which is totally 
regardless of individual happiness. A great degree of that 
visionary regard for the public good regardless of individual 
rights, enters into the political views of the present day. 

Our merchants have an immense property now in Great 
Britain, more in amount than would purchase every acre of 
land in Canada at a fair price, and which might have been 
imported in articles highly necessary in the contemplated war. 
The sacrifice of this is a matter of no consequence, and that 
which has been turned out of the country to evade the fangs of 
the embargo it would be more pleasing that it wont be all lost 
than otherwise. 

Poor Madison I should be almost inclined to pity him had he 
not by his crooked insidious policy contributed so much to 
bring the country into its present situation. He was not 
orginally in favour of actual war, i. e. a war of blows; he 
wanted to have a war of commercial restrictions and if possible 
destroy our commerce with Great Britain, but there was one 
pole star to which he directed the whole of the political course, 
i. e., his own re-election. He thought no doubt that the best 
way to secure this thing was by joining the war party. He 
has accordingly come into their views and is driven by them 
like chaff before the wind. The embargo I am led to believe 
was not a Presidential measure but was in some degree forced 
upon him by the committee of foreign relations, but in my 
opinion the way he has taken to save himself will ensure his 
destruction. 
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Dewitt’s prospects are said to brighten. I have not time for 
details and it is believed that in case embargo should be 
followed with war it will loose him Virginiaitself. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, April 26, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * Tthink not more than two or three at the most of the 
New York delegation can be wrought up to vote for war. 
New Jersey is tumbling and halting and with the boisterous 
D. R. Williams is thought to be shivering in the wind. Certain 
it is that since his last return from South Carolina his pro- 
ceedings have been much more moderate and gentleman like 
than at the commencement of the session. No man shows 
more disgust than he at the failure of the question for a recess. 

The affairs of our nation are now managed in rather a 
singular way. You will say of this I have not the means of 
knowing. I grant it but as a New England man I have the 
priviledge of guessing and I believe my guess to be not far from 
the truth. A junto composed of some 5, 6, 7, 8, or 10 in both 
Houses but particularly of the House of Representatives 
manage the affairs of the nation at pleasure. Since I have had 
any experience in public life I have generally found that the 
President had it in his power to command a majority in both 
Houses. It is so now nominally, and indeed at any time a 
President would find himself in an awkward situation to know a 
majority in Congress was against him; but our friend Madison 
never was remarkable for firmness or for having a decided 
opinion of hisown. At present his all in all is his next election. 
This violent party has obtained a complete ascendancy over 
him. If they have any favourite measure in view and find it 
difficult to command a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives in favour of it, they have nothing to do but in the first 
place to cram it down the President’s throat and get him to 
recommend it to Congress and then there will be weak men 
enough to make a majority. 

Apropos of the state of New York. It so happens that that 
state is likely to suffer much more under the operation of the 
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embargo than any of the other states. During the winter 
vast quantities of wheat were conveyed from the interior to 
Troy, Albany and other towns on the Hudson and was there 
purchased at a high price on account of the state of the 
European market. This could not be transported to New 
York for exportation on account of the ice on the Hudson which 
continued later than usual. The embargo has arrested it in 
the hands of these purchasers many of whom had expended 
their all, and all the accommodation they could obtain at 
banks and hundreds if not thousands must be eventually 
ruined. A number of petitions have been sent on for relief 
either by a repeal or modification of the embargo law. These 
petitions occasioned considerable debate and at last were 
disposed of in a manner which adds insult to injury, i. e., the 
consideration of them was postponed until the 20th of July 
next. 

This will not have much of a tendency to calm the feelings of 
men already in a state of irritation. A Col. Selden, an influen- 
tial Madisonian was one of the bearers of the petitions. He 
had a conference with Mr. Monroe and some others of the 
heads of departments. They told him a number of things 
about the fate of the petitions which they probably knew at 
the time and which he soon found out afterwards not to be 
founded upon fact. When he saw the fate of the petitions he 
became extremely indignant, and among other things ob- 
served that if there was a single Madisonian left in the state 
of New York after his return, he would recommend him to be 
sent on to Washington with a petition. Much depends upon 
the part which New York will take. Should she assume any- 
thing like a united, firm and decided tone she would stagger 
the advocates for war. 

One particular more I intended to have mentioned for 
which I have hardly left room. I understand Mr. Foster has 
made a communication to our Government on the subject of 
seamen which rather puzzles them. They have made no 
communication on the subject but it has leaked out. He has 
called for a list of the names of all the native American seamen 
impressed or not, who are now on board British ships of war, 
and has pledged himself as soon as possible after such a list is 
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made out and authenticated, they shall all be discharged on 
condition the United States will restore all British seamen on 
board American ships of war. 
Yours affect’ly 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasuHincTon, May 9th, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * On Tuesday of this week we had some very certain 
precursors of war, i. e., if war ever comes in a number of war 
speeches, which were delivered on the occasion of the refer- 
ence of a petition from Albany with upwards of 800 signers 
composed of all the principal characters of every political 
description. Mr. Bleecker a very respectable member of 
Congress from Albany and who has personally a large share 
of the esteem of ail parties, said a number of things which were 
hard of digestion. He told them that his constituents and the 
people of New York generally could not, nor would not submit 
much longer to have their dearest rights trifled with in the 
manner proposed in the disposal of that petition; that it would 
not be many weeks before they would speak in thunder, such as 
that House would be obliged to hear, that he hailed the 
approach of the auspicious moment which would put an end 
to a system of theory and experiment which had disgraced and 
almost ruined the country for the last seven years, and the 
evils it has inflicted on our bleeding country would recoil upon 
their authors. It produced a number of replies which tho’ 
sufficiently indignant were less so than I expected. 

Bleecker’s character and manners are well calculated to give 
weight to them. He is a young man perhaps not more than 
30, of fine talents and amiable manners and equally the friend 
of religion and sound policy. Perhaps no one speech ever 
made in Congress has given rise to more serious reflections in 
the majority. The same observation from Mr. Quincy would 
have excited tenfold indignation and had little or no effect. 
The consideration of the petition was however postponed until 
the 4th of July. 

The House is very thin at present and there appears no 
disposition to press business. On Thursday the House ad- 
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journed not to meet again until Monday. The reason assigned 
was the indisposition of the Speaker. An unusual quantity of 
common legislative business has been dispatched, and were 
there a disposition to apply seriously to business the table 
might be cleared of all the business on it in two weeks; and the 
principal part of that business might without any special 
injury to the nation be postponed not only indefinitely, as our 
phrase is when we lay up business for the session, but ad 
infinitum, but there is a disposition to treat it very economical- 
ly so that it may last until they are ready to bring forward 
their ulterior measures. 

I expect the members which are now absent will principally 
return and that during the course of the next month the House 
will be much fuller than it is now. 1 think if a declaration of 
war should be brought forward, it is incumbent on every man 
to be at his post; for that reason I have not availed myself of 
the leave of absence I have had since the 27th ult. because | 
could not think of going home and returning, altho’ so far as 
respects the business which has been transacted for the last 
three or four weeks I might as well have been at home as here, 
but I cannot reconcile it to a sense of duty to absent myself 
should so important a measure as a declaration of war be 
brought forward. * * * 

One circumstance I had like to have forgotten to mention. 
Mr. Pope of Kentucky laid a resolution yesterday on the 
table of the Senate for a repeal of the non-importation, lay and 
prefaced it with a preamble stating as a reason the want of 
good faith in the French Emperor in not performing his 
promise in relation to the promise of the repeal of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees. There has as yet been no discussion on it nor 
can be according to the rules of the Senate the same day it is 
presented, but it will be printed and come before the public. 
I have heard of little said on it by Democrats of our House 
only one who said he thought it was premature before the 
arrival of the Hornet. But when Government finds it 
impracticable to make war, if they should so find it, I think it 
not improbable if that should be the door by which they will 
attempt to back out, it is not impossible but some indirect 
assurance is that by taking such a step as a preliminary, a door 
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may be opened for an accommodation with Great Britain. 
Whether that is the case or not, I think after an experiment has 
been unsuccessfully made for eighteen months to drive them 
out of their orders in council by endeavouring to cram a lie 
down their throats, in asserting the repeal of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees while everybody knew the contrary, it would be 
well enough to vary the experiment and try what could be 
effected by telling the truth. 

The report is here that the President has ordered the 
American troops to evacuate Amelia Island and East Florida. 
Whether true or false I know not. I believe that expedition 
has been conducted in such a way that the Government can 
either acknowledge or disavow authorizing the expedition as 
circumstances should render expedient. 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, May 9, 1812. 
Dear Sir: 

After I had sealed up the letter of this date I went to the 
Capitol and examined the list of the patentees who had obtained 
patents for their several inventions which was published last 
winter. I found that a patent for an improvement in the 
mode of rectifying spirits was granted to Osborn Parsons of 
Hudson, State of New York, dated June 23, 1808. The 
means of rectifying are not stated in the list but I presume that 
is the patent alluded to. 

You mention in your letter your opinion that the tide 
begins to turn, i. e., the tide of Democracy. I hope that may 
prove the case here. I begin to learn that the war party is 
rather losing ground. If all the members were at their posts 
it is not certain that it could be carried. If it is ascertained 
that it cannot be carried, it will not be attempted. Some 
are getting off on the subject which I had not suspected. 
I have heard it hinted today that were the Virginia delegations 
all present a majority would be against war. Brackenridge, 
Baker, Lewis and Wilson are Federalists; Gray, Randolph, 
and Sheffey quids; and Talliaferro, Burwell, Smith, Nelson 
and Clay Democrats, some suppose will all be against a war. 
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Perhaps there are not so many who can be depended upon. 
Some doubts are entertained whether D. R. Williams will 
give his vote in favour of war. Certain it is that since he 
returned to Congress the last time he has been much more 
moderate than at the early part of the session. 
I am, &ce. 
S. TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, May 13, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have just time to write a very hasty line to apprise you 
that the crisis so much talked of during the present session 
is now drawing nigh. I have received information from a 
quarter the correctness, of which I cannot question, that a 
proposition for declaring war against Great Britain will be’ 
submitted to the House of Representatives early in the next 
week probably Monday. As it is anticipated that the proposi- 
tion will be made and decided with closed doors, and probably 
with very little debate, I am solicitous before the padlock is 
put upon my tongue and my pen, to inform my friends what is 
to be expected if it is insisted upon as is expected, that all is 
to be transacted with closed doors. 

I believe it will not be the policy of the Federalists to say 
a single word in debate; a decision took place yesterday which 
precludes the freedom of debate altogether, indeed if it is 
rigidly carried into effect Congress will scarcely deserve the 
name of a deliberative assembly, and the people of the United 
States will not deserve the name of a free people. It has been 
an argument whereby many have controlled themselves 
against the apprehensions of war, that Congress could not be 
so mad as to declare war in the present situation of the country. 

* * * Tt cannot be concealed that a rapid change in 
public opinion is taking place. This is not confined to the 
north and east but is rapidly extending to the south and west. 
I am doubtful whether there is so much as one state in the 
union where a majority can be found in favour of the frantic 
measures of the present Congress; but I believe that if they 
were assured that 19 in 20 of the people of the United States 
were opposed to these measures, they would go on regardless 
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of consequences. They are not without some plain presenti- 
ments of an approaching downfall. Some, and those of no 
ordinary standing with the party, have given pretty broad 
hints of this. They have said that they had power to make 
war, and would make it and let their successors the Federalists 
make peace in the best manner they could. * * * 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, May 17, 1812. 

My Dear Sir: 

* * * It will be seven calendar months tomorrow since 
I dined at your house. I left my own the 22d, left Greenfield 
the 23rd, and was at your house the 24th of October and at 
present see nothing but the probability of being here to celebrate 
the 4th of July * * * Two or three days ago a Federal 
gentleman with whom I am now an inmate informed me that 
he rode in a hack with two of our distinguished war men, 
and he remonstrated against the war and observed that the 
country was unprepared and asked them why they could not 
defer it until another year, and in the meantime go on with 
their preparations, repeal the non-importation and bring some 
money into the treasury, and if no adjustment of our difficul- 
ties could be obtained they would be better prepared to go to 
war. One of them replied, before that time we will be all 
out of power. No, we will make the war and leave the 
Federalists to carry it on and make peace in the best way they 

The long looked for Hornet has at length arrived, and brings 
as I expected no news of any favourable arrangement with 
France. Barlow’s two or three treaties which he was on the 
point of concluding, turns out to be like the story of the three 
black crows, to be no treaty at all. What effect it will have 
upon Congressional deliberations I know not. Some are so 
valiant as to be for declaring war against both nations, a 
measure which may be considered as topping the climax of 
folly, others are for persisting in the hostile attitude against 
England and declaring war and leaving our affairs with France 
to take care of themselves. Others and perhaps not the 
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smallest number altho’ they consider that something must be 
done to save their honour, yet they dont know very well 
what. I believe it will be found more difficult for them to 
agree in anything. * * * You have no doubt heard of 
the Presidential caucus nomination. Several of the voters 
have but little confidence in its effect. It was the effect of 
a sudden compromise; they felt the necessity of uniting in 
some body and they could aggree on no one else. About one 
half of them would have taken as much satisfaction in deposit- 
ing his remains by those of the late President as they did in 
nominating him for President. Gerry seems to be dished 
even by his political friends. * * * 
Yours affectionatly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, JUNE 5th, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

Movements here are so slow that I have not yet been able 
to procure the copy of the patent you mentioned nor have I 
been able to ascertain until this day whether I could procure 
it or not. Finding I could not go there in office hours which 
interfere with those of the House being in session, I wrote 
to Dr. Thornton several days ago but did not receive any 
answer. As the House did not sit today I called at the office 
and found Thornton with my letter under his eye just beginning 
an answer. He informed me that a copy of Parsons’ patent 
would be furnished as soon as it could be made out which I 
suppose will not be very soon, as he would make a good 
afterpiece to the comedy of Much Ado about Nothing. He 
further informed me that Parsons was not an honest man, 
that he was not the inventor and that the same invention 
had been previously patented, and that Parsons’ patent was 
obtained by fraud. The name of the original patentee is a 
hard Dutch name which I forgot, but I shall obtain it and 
send or bring that and the copy. He wishes for the name of 
the person who acts either as agent for or as a purchaser under 
Parsons who applied to you. 

Now for public affairs and I shall without hesitation 
divulge the great secret which every person here almost knew 
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but from which the injuction has not been yet taken off, 
that a majority in Congress has been mad enough to vote a 
declaration of war against Great Britain. The vote on the 
final question was taken on Thursday the 4th. The minority 
used every exertion to have the doors opened but in vain, 
when they could not effect this they were silent and refused to 
say a single word in debate. Had the question been debated 
openly and fairly, the discussion probably would have been 
a long one and so many petitions would have come in from all 
quarters, that they would not have dared to proceed. 

I intended to have addressed the House two or probably 
three hours. I intended to publish my sentiments; I believe 
I shall do it in the form of a speech which I intended to have 
delivered. I expect there will be several publications. I 
believe the Federalists contemplate a joint publication signed i 
with all their names. The object was to publish a manifesto 
stating the grounds and reasons of a declaration of war, and 
suppress all debate so that nothing might appear before the 
public in the form of argument, especially as coming from 
Congress against it. In this it is probable they will be disap- 
pointed. 

I shall now give you some account of the state of the votes. 

The House had become pretty full before the question was 
taken. 128 members were present besides the Speaker, four 
have arrived since. But seven living members are now 
absent, 9 seats are vacant one by death and another by resig- 
nation. The votes stood 49 to 79, majority 30, the four who 
have arrived since had they been here would probably have 
ranked two and two, 51 to 81 so the majority would not have 
been varied. New Hampshire 3 affirmative, 2 negative; 
affirmative Dinsmore, Hall and Harper; negative Sullivan and 
Bartlett. Vermont, Chittenden only in the negative. Mass’tts 
6 affirmative, negative 8; members absent, affirmative Richard- 
son, Seaver, Turner, Green, Widgery and Carr who arrived 
the day before to take the place of Gannett; negative Brigham, 
Ely, Quincy, Reed, Taggart, Tallman, Wheaton, White; | 
Bacon, Cutts and Bigelow absent. Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut unanimous in the negative. New York 3 in the 
affirmative, 11 in the negative; three members absent, ’ 
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affirmative Sage, Pond and Avery; Avery arrived about an 
hour before the question was taken. Bigelow of Mass’tts 
arrived the next day; he was detained 5 days on a water 
passage from Providence to New York which was the reason 
why he was belated. On the negative in New York were 
Emott, Fitch, Gold, Bleecker, Federalists, and Mitchell, 
Tracy, Stowe, Metcalf, Sammons, Cook, and Van Cortlandt; 
absent, Paulding of the City of New York, Peter B. Porter and 
Livingston who has accepted a Col.’s commission in the new 
army and two or three days before resigned his seat. New 
Jersey divided, 2 in the affirmative; 4 in the negative against 
the declaration; Boyd, Hufty, Maxwell, Newbold in favour; 
Condict and Morgan, Pennsylvania all present, 16 votes in 
favour of the declaration, and only two in opposition Milnor 
and Rodman. Delaware only one member in the negative. 
Maryland 3 in the negative; 6 in the affirmative; Virginia 19 
members present, divided 5 in the negative; 14 in the affirma- 
tive; three members absent, had all been present, the Virginia 
votes would have stood 15 to 7. North Carolina 9 members 
present, divided 3 to 6; three seats vacant. South Carolina, 
Georgia and the western states unanimous in favour of the 
declaration. 

Now it comes before the Senate whether it will carry there 
is not ascertained. It is an unfortunate circumstance that 
only two Senators are absent and both opposed to war. 
Something will depend upon the two Senators, Smith and 
Giles. If they vote in favour of war it will be on purpose to 
destroy the administration. * * * A rumor was afloat 
yesterday that the Indians had destroyed Vincennes the 
chief town in the Indiana territory and had taken Gov. 
Harrison prisoner. The blame of these Indian hostilities is 
all thrown on the British, and this no doubt contributes to 
keep up the irritation. But I believe it may be traced to 
another source, viz., the encroachments of unprincipled 
white people upon the Indian lands and of this same Gov. 
Harrison as much as any man. The encroachments are 
frequently made in this way. The Indians are not very 
particular respecting boundaries. Two or three different 
tribes frequently claim the same tract of country. Agents 
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of the United States either authorized or unauthorized are 
in the practice of tampering with the tribe, which can with 
the greatest facility be either overawed or flattered to sell 
the tract on which they cast their eyes, a bargain is made and 
a treaty concluded, frequently with the tribe that has the 
least shadow of a title. The other tribes grow uneasy and 
make reprisals. The whole system of Indian treaties for the 
purchase of lands is a system of fraud and iniquity. The 
poor Indians have no historians to record, nor newspapers to 
publish their grievances or they would contain many a doleful 
story. Ours gives an affecting picture of their barbarities 
but are silent about their grievances and sufferings. 1 think 
this will be a troublesome summer on the western frontier. 
* * 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, June 12, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

Today I walked to the patent office and paid 80 cents for 
the copy of Parsons’ Patent so that business is closed. I 
have given you an account of the decision of our House so 
far as I know the progress in the Senate I shall mention it. 
The declaration which had passed our House when it was 
submitted to the Senate and was by them referred to a com- 
mittee. The committee of 5 reported the declaration without 
amendment 3 to 2. In course of the discussion a motion was 
made to call upon the War Department for information relating 
to the progress of the enlistments. This was carried by a 
majority of two, 17 to 15, and an answer has been obtained not 
very flattering, all the returned enlistments do not amount to 
enough to fill up the old army of 10,000. A motion was then 
made to recommitt the declaration for the purpose of making 
an alteration in the principle, and reducing the direct declara- 
tion of war to the issuing of letters of marque and reprisal. 
This question was debated I believe for rather more than two 
days. * * * 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 
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WASHINGTON, June 23, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * A remonstrance against the war will be published 
in a few days as the joint act of the minority. A committee 
was chosen nearly three weeks ago to prepare one, consisting 
of Messrs, Key, Emott, Quincy, Milnor and Pitkin. It is 
ready I understand for our signatures and a meeting will be 
held this evening for that purpose. As the Congress of the 
United States appears to have been left to themselves, or 
rather to have been judicially blinded in madly attempting a 
declaration of war, so it would seem as if they were deprived 
of all that share of common sense which God had originally 
given in the manner in which it is like to be conducted. 

As if it was not enough to be at war with Great Britain we 
must also be at war with Spain; a resolution has been introduced 
which has produced the report of a bill which will be discussed 
this day, to enable the President to take immediate forcible 
possession of East Florida and that part of West Florida 
occupied by Spain with particular allusion to Amelia Island, 
St. Augustine and Pensacola. For this the trade to Cadiz 
which is so offensive to Bonaparte must be sacrificed. This 
however is entre nous as it is still with closed doors. Another 
resolution on which it is probable a bill will be reported 
has been submitted for the purpose of prohibiting all commerce 
in neutral vessels during the war. This will cut up the small 
remains of our commerce by the roots. * * * 

i shall not anticipate remarks which you will find more at 
large in my printed speech when it comes to hand. Symptoms 
begin to appear as if it was the intention to crush all opposition 
to the war by strong measures. Tarring and feathering has 
been threatened as the mildest treatment. Some serious 
riots have taken place in Savannah on account of certain 
resolutions which you have seen published which were for- 
warded to Congress; and you have probably seen some of the 
most respectable citizens ventured to remonstrate against 
them and it is a matter in dispute, whether a majority voted 
for them at the time, but the opposers of them some of the 
most respectable citizens of Savannah have been threatened 
with tar and feathers. The rioters have as yet been disap- 
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pointed in their attempts. They seized upon a Mr. Mitchell, 
an able and independent editor of a newspaper for the purpose 
of tarring and feathering him, but he was rescued out of the 
hands of the mob before he received any other damage than the 
pumping a little water upon him. The editor of the “Federal 
Republican” of Baltimore has also been threatened with tar 
and feathers and I heard yesterday, but for the truth of it 
I dont vouch that he had absconded; a Federal printer in 
Alexandria has also been threatened. A first object will be 
to silence the Federal press, threats have been thrown out in 
many places, and even on the floor of Congress they have not 
been spared. 

It is a lamentable state of society when the most valuable 
American citizens are not only calumniated but subjected to 
foreigners without any one American feeling, and many of 
them fugitives from justice in their own country, as is the case 
in Baltimore and other places, but more lamentable when the 
grossest outrages are countenanced by men whose duty it 
is to repress them. 

I cannot give you any information about the fatal catastro- 
phe of the assassinating of Mr. Percival but should the truth 
ever come to light I think it will be found to have proceeded 
from the same source with the attempted assassination of the 
Emperor of Russia. Mr. Percival was by far the ablest 
Minister in England since Mr. Pitt, and for that reason 
peculiarly obnoxious to the destroyer of nations as well as 
to our rulers in this country. I cannot think that the maniac 
by whose hand he fell was the original contriver of the assas- 
sination. The riots in England and the assassination of 
Percival are all parts of the same plan, and what would you 
think if the same men who made such a rout about the fictitious 
Henry plot, were at this moment paying an annual pension 
to Cobbett for stirring a spirit of opposition in Great Britain? 
But such is believed by many to be the fact. Intelligence 
has been received from England five days later than the 
death of Percival. Expectations were entertained that the 
orders in council would be revoked. But it is to me doubtful 
whether the United States would abandon the war even if 
that was done and everything conceded which they have 
heretofore made. 
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Many I know have expressed a determination never to 
sheath the sword until Great Britain relinquishes Canada 
let her make what other concessions she pleases. Should 
some of their future enterprizes be showered with success 
it will no doubt strengthen that determination; but I under- 
stand the prospect of a first conquest has obtained a little 
check already. It was determined to attack Fort Malden 
from Detroit as soon as war was declared; but I understand 
that intelligence has been received yesterday that Detroit is 
more in danger from Fort Malden than the latter is from 
Detroit. Instead of being garrisoned by about 200 men as 
was supposed, the amount of troops stationed there are 2700 
a much greater force than the United States have at Detroit. 
An unsuccessful skirmish or two or a long period of inactivity, 
will soon run down the war and change the tone of our war- 
hawks.* * * 

Yours affect’ly, 


SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, July 2d, 1812. 
Dear Sir: 

I have this moment received the copy of Rutter’s patent. 
It comes charged with $1.20 which makes $2 for the two. 
I shall leave Washington on Saturday. As the travelling is 
good, I hope to be in season to reach the stage which reaches 
Greenfield on Friday the 10th instant. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


N. B. Ihave this moment received a number of copies of the 
address a copy of which I shall immediately enclose. I have 
also received the balance of my intended speech which I 
enclose. 


WasuincoTon, Nov., 12, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

I write to let you know that I am once more in the great 
city in good health, pleasantly situated in company with Mr. 
Davenport and Mr. Sturgis and lady of Connecticut, and Mr. 
Wheaton of Mass’tts. 
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We have heard the President’s message smooth, jesuitical, 
abounding with erroneous statements and false colouring, as 
usual this with the accompanying documents I send you. 
The President seems still disposed to prosecute the war altho’ 
evidently at a loss for even a plausible reason for carrying it on. 

* ” * 

I waited with some others on his little majesty yesterday 
for the purpose of paying the usual complimentary visit at 
the beginning of the session. I could not find that there was 
now any point of difference which was not got over or in a 
way to be got over, only merely the mode of ascertaining who 
were British seamen. The point of impressing real American 
seamen never was insisted on, on the one hand, and that of 
protecting British runaways by the American flag, appears 
to be given upon the other. * * * 

You have no doubt heard that Harrison’s celebrated ex- 
pedition which was to overrun Upper Canada and retrieve the 
disgrace of Hull has ended in smoke for the want of a few 
trifling articles such as provisions, clothing, blankets, suitable 
muskets, and a sufficient supply of ammunition, and for the 
want of harmony among the officers. Another famous 
Indian expedition of 3000 men set on foot in Kentucky under 
Gen. Hopkins has also failed, the men have returned worn out 
with hunger and fatigue under which the principal part of the 
horses and a number of the men have sunk without meeting 
with a single hostile Indian, or effecting any one contemplated 
object of the expedition. The loss of some valuable lives on 
both sides and a plentiful harvest of disgrace on ours is all 
we have to boast of. 

Among those lost on our side, that of Col. Fenwick of the 
artillery said to be dead of his wounds received at the Battle 
of Queenstown is peculiarly regretted by all parties. He was 
unquestionably the first officer in the United States troops 
and fitter to command her armies than ten such generals as 
Hull and Dearborn. I had some acquaintance with him. 
He was a gentleman of liberal education, very extensive 
information, of amiable manners in private life, and a plentiful 
fortune. He studied the military art as a science in the most 
celebrated academies in France and Great Pritain where he 
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spent several years; and in knowledge of military tactics, but 
particularly as an engineer, was surpassed by few. He had 
no inducement whatsoever to go into the service, only his 
enthusiastic fondness for a military life. He served a year 
or two in the Navy Yard asa Lieut. of Marines, where he had 
previously resigned his commission and at the raising of the 
new army was appointed a Col. of Artillery. 

If the events of the war are not consoling, the northern 
elections are not much more so. Barbers who shave Democrats 
at Washington ought to have an increase of fees on account 
of the unusual lengthening of faces. The prime movers or 
rather jugglers in our political machine, if not wise have 
certainly a considerable portion of cunning so far as their own 
popularity is concerned. Had the taxes been laid last session, 
and had the extraordinary vent for flour not taken place, 
Pennsylvania and probably Virginia would have been revolu- 
tionized, and that of Maryland and New Jersey would have 
been more complete. A large portion of the population of 
Pennsylvania is German. As they do not emigrate and as 
they are remarkable for industry and economy,they are rapidly 
gaining on the other description of population, particularly 
on the Irish who are daily selling to the Germans and imi- 
grating to the new country. So long as a German is not 
accosted by a taxgatherer and can obtain from 2 to 21% dollars 
for his wheat, he will support the administration and consider 
the war if there is a war as a pretty good thing. Indeed I 
have been informed that great numbers of them will not 
believe that there is any war and consider all that is done as a 
Federal lie. This will probably secure Madison’s reelection, 
where as had the taxes been laid and had the restriction on 
exportation continued, he might have hung his harp on the 
willow and there would have been a clear majority against 
the whole system in the next Congress. 

This trick however it may have succeeded partially, it has 
not taken in Massachusetts. I need not inform you of the 
result of her elections, all parties are astonished at it altho’ 
our sensations are very different. A similar phalanx is expected 
from New York. Intelligent members from that state, 
not Federalists, inform me that there is no chance for the 
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election of more than three advocates for war and there is 
an even balance for and against them. Without reckoning 
any thing on Vermont whom we still hope may be roused by 
the example of Mass’tts and New Hampshire, the opponents 
of the administration cannot be calculated at fewer than 80, 
probably will exceed that number in the next Congress. 
The following is considered as a possible guess altho’ as in 
several states their members are not chosen, and in others the 
political complexion is not correctly ascertained, it can be but a 
guess. N. Hampshire 6, Mass’tts 19, R. Island 2, Connect. 7, 
New York 24, N. Jersey 4, Del. 2, Pennsylvan. 1, Maryland 3, 
Ohio 2, Virginia 9, N. Carolina 5. Tot. 84. As Vermont is 
about to choose by a general ticket should her election prove 
Federal, it will make 90 from 182 will leave 92 a pretty small 
majority for carrying on a war. At most, Madison’s majority 
in the next Congress cannot be calculated as more than 8 or 10. 
* * 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, December 8, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * As to the fate of the Presidential election that I 
have no doubt is decided in favour of Madison, altho I have as 
yet heard of but very few returns on that subject. I cannot 
calculate upon Clinton obtaining more than 89 votes altho’ it 
is possible he may have obtained three or fourmore. * * * 
A number of the Clintonians in Congress are as good Federa- 
lists as I wish, and this attempt has been, I think, a means of 
consolidating the north in a manner which could not have 
been effected had a Federal candidate been set up; and altho’ 
Clinton has not succeeded, the union which has been affected 
in the north has taught our rulers a lesson which they will 
not easily forget. 

But altho I never was sanguine about the Presidential 
election, you may perhaps think me too sanguine about the 
complexion of the next House of Representatives. I think it 
will depend upon the election in Vermont whether Madison 
kas a majority in favour of his war, and I am not out of hopes 
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she may profit by the example of New Hampshire and Mass- 
achusetts. One thing which encourages me is the evident 
agitation of James Fisk and Co. upon that subject. * * * 

I have lately seen a letter from a gentleman well known to 
several members of Congress, and who is said to be a man of 
veracity and intelligence who writes from a detachment of 
Harrison’s army at a place called Huron in the Connecticut 
reserve about 50 or 100 miles from Detroit. He says there 
was at that time, Nov. 24, about 3000 men at that place who 
expected to move in a few days in order to concentrate with 
some other detachments, that they consisted principally of 
drafted militia, that they had been three months in the service 
without pay, that many of them were without blankets or any 
kind of comfortable winter clothing, and no inconsiderable 
number without shoes, that they were on short allowance of 
fresh beef and flour without salt, that the weather was cold 
and the ground covered with snow, that the men were sickly 
and dying fast. I find some are beginning to denounce 
Harrison as no better than Hull. 

I know not as some of the observations may be considered 
as too trifling on such a serious subject as war. But certain 
it is that the operation of it hitherto have not been very 
consoling to the authors of it. Still there seems to be a dis- 
position to continue it altho’ every ostensible ground on which 
it was waged unless it be one which half a century of war will 
never remove, I mean the claim of Great Britain to search 
neutral merchantships for her own seamen. There is no one 
point on which the eyes of the public are so blinded by dust 
as that of the impressment of seamen. Maultitudes are led 
to believe that Great Britain claims the right of impressing 
American seamen, than which nothing is more remote from the 
truth, and the agents of the government give countenance 
to the delusion altho’ they well know the contrary, but nearly 
an equal number in the House of Representatives in the next 
Congress will cause the war to drag heavily. * * * 

You will perceive that the Senate have struck out one 
very exceptionable provision from the bill for augmenting 
the pay of the army. I mean that for authorizing recruiting 
officers to enlist minors between the age of 18 and 21 years 
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without the consent of parents, masters, and guardians, with 
only four dissentients of which the immaculate Varnum and 
Robinson were two. The subject of the merchants bonds 
on the late importations from Great Britain has been under 
discussion for 5 days without coming to a decision, and I think 
it probable the debate will be protracted for 5 days longer. 
The sum and substance of all the arguments in favour of 
exacting the bonds, or referring the subject to the Secretary 
of the Treasury which is the same thing, is $18,000,000 is a 
great deal of money. The Government stands in great 
need of it to carry on this righteous war. It may be long 
before fortune throws such a chance into their hands again. 
The one thing needful is to get money honestly, if you can, 
but at all events get money and the ruin of a few merchants 
in a way which would disgrace an Algerine pirate in order to 
promote the general good. Among all the generals ancient 
and modern there never was a greater scoundrel than this 
said General Good. Murder, war, rapine and every kind of 
crime must be considered as virtuous deeds when necessary 
to support him. 

The Federalists hitherto have taken no part of the debate. 
The principal speakers in favour of the reference have been 
Richard M. Johnson, Mr. Roberts, and our Speaker Mr. Clay; 
against it Mr. Cheves, Dr. Mitchell, Mr. Richardson, and 
Mr. McKim. Mr. Cheves is chairman of the committee of 
ways and means but disagreed to the report. * * * He 
made a speech which did honour to his head and heart. It 
was taken all in all a good Federal speech. I understand 
it has procured him the denunciation of his own party; indeed, 
they must either buy him off or kick him out,and since he made 
that speech I have heard much said about him as intended 
for the Secretary of the Navy. This will be treating him a la 
mode Monroe and Armstrong. I made no doubt Cheves 
would make a respectable Secretary of the Navy every way 
preferable to the present incumbent. Mr. Hamilton’s talents 
have never been estimated above mediocrity. He is much 
of a gentleman, very agreeable in private life especially at 
certain times of the day, but a man whatever may be his 
other qualifications who rarely spends a day without being in 
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a state approaching intoxication, if not absolutely intoxicated, 
cannot be considered as one of the most fit persons for a high 
responsible office. * * * 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, Dec 21, 1812. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * Perhaps there is nothing which at this moment 
has a more powerful influence of increasing the real Federal 
party than the name of peacemen, connected with the total 
want of success in the war and the disastrous and even ridicu- 
lous issue of almost every expedition. As to your doctrine of 
coalition, I see no way in which a party decidedly a minority, 
can ever become a majority unless it is by a coalition either 
with bodies or with individuals of the opposite faction. If 
a coalition can be formed with a powerful party whereby 
they shall become completely detached from their former 
connections, I sce nothing of a worse tendency in it than a 
coalition with individuals. 

In the present instance the Federalists have not gone over 
to the Clintonians but vice versa. The Clintonians now in 
Congress are as good practical Federalists as I could wish, 
and by the means of this coalition I expect nearly an undivided 
phalanx from New York in opposition to the present iniquitous 
war. You ask what pledge have the Federalists of the 
course Dewitt Clinton will pursue? I answer the surest of all 
pledges from a man of his talents and ambition, his own 
intrest and that of his friends. That he has been somewhat 
of a political trimmer I have no doubt. But it is hardly 
fair to construe every expression a man may use in the heat 
of debate by the rigid rules of logic or metaphisics. Now his 
political consequence is identified with that of the Federalists 
and he must stand or fall with them. 

The following piece of history I know not whether you are 
acquainted with. Dewitt Clinton was opposed to the embargo 
and intended to have taken a decided stand against it, but 
finding Gallatin and Co., to be like to prove too strong for 
him even in New York, in order to maintain his consequence 
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in that state he withdrew his opposition and lent it a feeble 
support, but he never has since regained the confidence of the 
administration, and his being at present a candidate for the 
Presidency has rendered the breach such as can never be 
healed. Had he not been taken up by the Federalists he and 
his friends would have been in a manner compelled back into 
the Madisonian ranks, and the Federalists would have been far 
from obtaining that consequence which they will undoubtedly 
have in the next Congress. I think it probable they will 
have it in their power to select either Dewitt Clinton or one 
out of their own ranks for the next President. 

A politician must to a certain extent be the creature of 
circumstance. He must take mankind as they are and in 
many instances conform to the foibles of human nature and 
without encroaching on good morals, he may at least be 
allowed as great latitude in politics as Paul took in Christianity 
when he became all things to all men. To gain a point it is 
many times necessary to resort not to those arguments which 
are most forcible and conclusive in a strict logical point of view, 
but to those best adapted to the temper of the audience. 

As a political manoeuvre the Federalists taking up Clinton 
was a wise one and I am not sensible that they have made a 
sacrifice of one single principle of the good old Federal doctrine, 
and if they have acquired such an accession of strength as 
Dewitt Clinton and his friends, its wisdom is tested by its 
success. But enough of this topic. The subject which now as 
much as any one, I mean foreign to the immediate business of 
legislation, which occupies the attention of all parties is the 
passing elections. 

The wise men of Vermont have for once outgeneralled 
themselves, and given another evidence of the bad policy of 
Gerrymanding. Their elections to their state legislature 
happened at a critical moment. The news of Hull’s disaster 
had just arrived and was circulated with some industry by 
Federalists.. To rebut it runners with handbills were dis- 
patched all over the state who represented it as a Federal lie, 
an electioneering trick, and the flattering news of Hull’s 
success, which had been circulated a few days before gave a 
degree of plausibility to the tale. In addition to this there 
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was an understanding between the Governor of Vermont 
and the Executive of the United States that the militia which 
had been detached were not to be called out until after the 
election, and the report was industriously circulated and 
credited that they would not be called for. 

As soon as the election was over I know not but the very 
next day, they were ordered to march. The Democratic 
legislature in order to make sure of the whole Congressional 
delegation in the first place, changed the mode of election to a 
general ticket because it was ascertained that two and possibly 
three Federalists might be chosen if the election was by 
districts. In the second place a nomination under the sanction 
of the Legislature or what amounted to the same thing, of the 
majority in caucus was held up, and in the last place passed a 
law authorizing the militia to vote whether at home or abroad. 
The militia returned just before the election, perfectly disgusted 
with the war and a large majority of them supported the 
Federal ticket. 

One sample of the operation was in the town of Whitingham. 
This had sent a Democratic representative for three years. 
At the last election for the state Legislature a new candidate 
for representative, a Capt. Preston was set up, and by the 
dint of Federal exertion and the personal popularity of the 
man he was chosen by a small majority. He was one of the 
detached captains and was ordered in a day or two after he 
was chosen to march to the lines which he did. He said he 
intended to try to obtain a furlough to attend the Legislature 
which I know not whether he obtained or not. He returned 
before the last election. The votes in that town for members 
of Congress stood 160 to 10. 

So far as we have heard from New York election it appears 
well. My friend from New York writes to me that there was 
little doubt but the district composed of the first and second 
ward of the City, and Long and Staten Island had chosen two 
Federalists. This was considered as doubtful as any part of 
the state. Two Federalists are also chosen in the district 
composed of the other 8 wards of the city, and the villages of 
Harlem and Greenwich, and the other scattered inhabitants 
of York Island. Thus far the elections offer well and, if the 
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state should turn out in the same way, Madison may whistle 
for his war majority in the next House of Representatives. 

* * * I forget whether the news of the capture of the 
Macedonia had arrived when I wrote last. If it had I undoubt- 
edly mentioned the noisy rejoycing which there was on the 
occasion. One thing, however, I did not mention. On the 
same evening there was a splendid ball which was previously 
appointed in honour of some naval officer in return for an 
entertainment given to citizens and members of Congress 
on board the Constellation. Queen Dolly was at the ball. 
Young Hamilton, son to the Secretary of the Navy, who was 
the bearer of the despatches in company with Capt’s Hull 
and Stewart, the latter of whom commands the Constellation 
brought the colours of the Macedonia and laid them at the 
feet of Mrs. Madison, not as it is thought much to the honour 
of such distinguished naval officers as [torn out] Report 
says, but for the correctness of which I do not vouch as I go 
to none of these entertainments, that she set her feet on the 
colours to show contempt. An Englishman in the city 
hearing this report basely observed that Charlotte, meaning 
the Queen of Great Britain, would not have done so with the 
American colours. But what ever rejoycings were on that 
occasion they are all past and gone. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, January 3d, 1813. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * You must allow me to be a little covetous when I 
assure you that not one cent of the avai!s of my pamphlets 
will ever go into my pocket. If anything is left after satisfying 
the printer, it is to go to the Foreign Missionary Society. 1 
did not know, however, that you would encourage the publi- 
cation of a man who so far compromised with iniquity as to 
be in favour of Federalist’s voting for Dewitt Clinton. But 
enough of this. My intrest in Dewitt Clinton is so small and 
my attachment to him so slender that I would be very sorry 
to barter the intrest I have in your friendship for it. * * * 
During the last week except so much of it as was taken up in 
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attending the funeral of Mr. Smilie who was interred the last 
day of the year, and in paying the customary compliments of 
the season to the President on New Year’s Day, a piece of 
service from which I excused myself at this time, as did also 
most of Federalists, the House has been taken up with the 
consideration of two bills for the increase and better organiza- 
tion of the army. The one contemplates increasing the 
bounty on enlistments from 16 to 40. The pay is already 
increased from 5 to &$, and making an additional number of 
officers, viz., 1 major genera!, 4 brigadiers, an additional 
major to each regiment, and a second lieutenant to every 
company. This bill passed the House of Representatives on 
Saturday, so that we may expect recruiting officers to be 
spread over the United States nearly as numerous and quite as 
mischievous as the locusts of Egypt. The other bill contem- 
plates an additional army of 20,000 men enlisted for one year 
with a bounty of 16 dollars. This will create another host of 
officers so that for the next campaign, we are to have an army 
up on paper of 55,000 men. After the defeats, disasters, 
disgrace, sufferings and mortality of the last campaign, I 
don’t believe that all this encouragement will afford sufficient 
inducement for men to enlist in sufficient numbers to half 
fill such an army, the 20,000 is to be instead of the volunteers. 
That scheme is to be abandoned and the law repealed. The 
old army of 35,000 including the 10,000 peace establishment, 
and the 25,000 regulars authorized by the law of last session 
I dont believe has ever been at any time more than half 
filled up, and that half I presume if we deduct diminutions by 
the sword, and captivity, and by desertion, and death it must 
be diminished more than half, and the remainder naked, 
dispirited, debilitated and discontented. It is computed 
that we have already as much as an officer for every five men, 
what more are wanted for, it is I believe difficult for any one 
to tell unless it is that a man recruited by each officer may 
make an army. * * * 

I ventured last year to predict the bad success of the last 
campaign, I still venture to predict boldly. I have no expecta- 
tion that the campaign of 1813 will be either more successful 
or less disastrous than that of 1812. But altho’ one campaign 
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has shook the pillars of democracy to their very centre, should 
peace be made now, or at least before the opening of another 
campaign the party would be left strong and might probably 
in a short time recover its pristine vigor. Another campaign 
I think would completely prostrate it, probably to rise again no 
more, and could the United States fairly get rid of a set of 
men and a system of measures which they have been cursed 
with for the last twelve years it might be well worth the 
sufferings of a two year’s war. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 

SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, January 17, 1813. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * TI need hardly inform you that we had a very 
long and very interesting debate on the bill for raising the 
20,000 yearlings so called, and that it has at length terminated 
as all similar debates have almost invariably done in Congress, 
i. €., in every man’s voting on the question before the House, 
precisely as he would have done before the debate took place. 
On this question there was a great latitude of discussion and 
the whole subject about the justice and policy of making war 
and the causes for continuing it were brought into view. 
I know not whether I have written to you since the debate was 
undertaken in earnest. In the course of much good sense 
and sound argument as well as a competent share of satire, 
acrimony, and severe sarcasm, and not a little low vulgar 
scurrility was used. Mr. Quincy was very severe on the 
Cabinet as you may see by a sketch of his speech that is 
published. The entire speech will appear in a few days, a 
number undertook to answer him but as if it had not been 
done enough. The bill which was then in the House was 
recommitted to the committee of the whole for the ostensible 
purpose of making some trifling amendments which might 
have been as well made in the House, but for the real one of 
giving the Speaker, which is perhaps the most accomplished 
blackguard of the party the opportunity of abusing Quincy, 
which he did in such a strain of low vulgar Billingsgate 
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scurrility, as was much better adapted to a barroom after the 
close of an angry town meeting when the disputants were 
pretty well heated with liquor, than to the hall of a national 
legislature. The bill passed by 44 to 76, as full a vote as we 
have had at any time this session. * * * 

War questions drag rather heavily in the Senate. Could we 
be fortunate enough to have two or three changes for the better, 
they would almost be able to put their veto upon it in the next 
Congress, but in Vermont there is one change for the worse. 
In New York and New Hampshire we hope for a change for 
the better. I dont believe that all the encouragement given 
will afford men inducements to enlist so as to fill up such an 
army after the disasters of the last campaign, but could they 
be even raised I dont know from what source the ways and 
means are to be derived. To prosecute another campaign to 
the extent talked of will incur an expense of not less than 
$40,000,000. 

I dont believe the enormous expenses of the last campaign, 
particularly of Indian hunting and Harrison’s campaign 
are more than half come within the estimate. Before it 
reached Harrison’s headquarters it is said the cost of the 
article of flour was enchanced to the enormous price of 140$ 
per bbl. I dont believe that the military operations of any 
nation under Heaven were ever prosecuted with such an 
enormous waste of public treasure in proportion to their 
extent. No resources that I know of are talked of besides 
loans. The merchant’s bonds which were no doubt intended 
to be converted into a forced loan, are got out of their clutches. 
The only resource to pay the intrest of one loan will soon be to 
negotiate another, or it must be unpaid which will soon put a 
stop to borrowing. But if the men can be raised, and if 
money can be obtained to support the army, and if anybody 
can be got to command them better than William Hull, 
Granny Dearborn, or Alexander Smyth, we are to have a 
very vigorous war the next campaign. * * * 

Monroe is talked of for Commander in Chief altho’ I know 
not that it is any more than the unfounded rumor of the day. 
Some rather express a wonder where he came by all his military 
knowledge who never saw a day’s actual service in his life. I 
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understand that he in private conversation assumes the 
braggadocio stile of William Hull and Alexander Smyth about 
the facility of conquering Canada. * * * 

You have no doubt heard of the change in the Cabinet 
and the filling up of the vacancies. Armstrong laboured 
hard in the Senate and his nomination was finally sanctioned 
by a majority of only three. His attempt to excite a mutiny, 
or rather a rebellion in the army at the close of the revolution- 
ary war, which was only quelled by the influence and address 
of a Washington is not yet forgotten. Perhaps a lapse of 30 
years may have cooled his ambition as he must be now between 
60 and 70 years of age. He is considered as purchased in by 
the Government, his appointment to the office of Secretary of 
War is considered as the last installment of the purchase 
money. Had he been no more dreaded than he is beloved by 
the administration, he might have had liberty to have spent 
the remainder of his days in dignified retirement. He does 
not want for talents but he is thought to be too indolent for 
the head of a department,and that he will prove an obstinate 
and unmanageable member of the Cabinet. 

The Madisonian party have prevailed in Vermont by a very 
lean majority. Such a victory is at least half a defeat but 
it is a matter of exultation here. One of their present members, 
Dr. Shaw has got himself into an unpleasant situation. During 
the time when the President’s election was depending, he 
reported rather privately that Josiah Masters, formerly a 
member of Congress had as an agent in the business offered 
him, Dr. Shaw, 10,000 dollars to use his influence in the State 
of Vermont in favour of the election of Dewitt Clinton. This 
was one of the numerous reports spread in North Carolina 
where the Madisonian intrest was then doubtful. Mr. Van 
Cortland told him at the time that it was untrue, without 
any hesitation. Report reached Masters, he has been here 
whether on purpose I know not, and after some conversation 
with Shaw on the subject, he has posted him in the public 
prints as a liar or scoundrel and a poltroon, and that had it 
not been for his respect to the priviledges of the House of 
which he was an unworthy member, he would have inflicted 
upon him personal chastisement. If Shaw had any feelings, 
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they must be unpleasant but I believe he is not burdened 
with anything of that sort. * * * 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, January 25, 1813. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * One thing which struck me as showing the spirit 
of the Russian nation is show’d in the answer of Marshall 
Kutusoff to Lauriston when sent by Murat to ask for a cessation 
of arms in order to a peace. He answered that the Russians 
did not invite the French to Moscow and that they might 
get away the best way they could, that if he would test his 
sincerity in his wishes for peace he might bring the head of 
his master as a pledge. Should this downfall be complete, 
of which I now begin to have pretty sanguine hopes, it will 
perhaps be one among the most important events which have 
happened since the manifestation of a saviour to a lost world. 
What effect it will have on our - - - - at Washington 
I know not. Iam in hopes that these powerful negotiators at 
Russia, I know not the folly of some and the wickedness of 
others, have precipitated the country into its present disturbed 
situation and the obstinacy of all seems disposed to continue 
it at present. I make no doubt that many even on the floor 
of Congress are inwardly grieved at the Russian successes, 
and shall be still more so should they prove complete which 
they do not yet seem disposed to believe. Not that they 
have any particular emnity to Russia, and perhaps many 
have no particular wishes for the success of Bonaparte as a 
thing desirable in itself, but such is the emnity against Great 
Britain that they would be willing to sacrifice not only Russia 
but the world to the altar of their revenge. They wish the 
success of Bonaparte because they probably consider him of 
the only instrument of accomplishing their revenge. Should 
the consequences be a peace in Europe, whether our wise men 
will in that case be disposed in that event to maintain a war 
against Europe in favour of an ideal right, I know not. At 
present the appearance seems to indicate a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. * * * 
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On Saturday our chancellor of the exchequer, alias chairman 
of the committee of ways and means, opened the budget of the 
supplies. The present chairman is Mr. Cheves, unquestion- 
ably by far the most respectable man in the majority, and 
worthy of a conspicuous standing in a better cause than aiding 
in the prosecution of an iniquitous war. We are not to have 
any of the proposed taxes during the present session. It is 
found that the avails will not be wanted during 1813, but 
from some very general hints I smell out that Congress will 
be called at an early day in the summer, perhaps in May, for 
the purpose of imposing the taxes that their avails may be 
produced in season to meet the expenses of 1814. 

The double duties which have been imposed on the impor- 
tation from Great Britain have granted a partial supply which 
will not be repeated the next year. This will give to the 
treasury a supply of 5 or 6 millions. The expenses of the 
present year are calculated at 36 millions. To raise supplies 
to meet these expenses the following ways and means are 
proposed: a loan of 16 millions, 5 millions as an additional 
sum of treasury notes to be issued, 12 millions expected from 
the revenue, 8 millions in the treasury, 2 millions of the 
loans of last year unexpended, total 38 millions. The loan 
bill is now under consideration on the question of engrossing 
for a third reading. The loan proposed is to be unlimited as 
to the rate of intrest. A proposition has been made and 
negatived, to limit the rate of intrest which has been negatived, 
another motion has been made to insert a proviso that the 
stock shall not be sold under par which has also been negatived. 
Thus this loan is to be negotiated by in the first place creating 
a stock and sending it into the market to be sold at such 
price as they find purchasers and at such rate of intrest as 
can be aggreed on. 

This is a pretty good specimen for the beginning of the war. 
A debt created in two sessions of 37 millions in two years is 
a pretty good beginning. Loan of last year 11,000,000, 
treasury notes issued last year, 5,000,000, ditto this year 
5,000,000, loan of the present year, 16 million. As the ordinary 
of the year 1814 is not calculated to amount to more than 
3,000,000. To meet the same rate of expense the year 1814 
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loan of 25 millions will be requisite besides an extra provision 
to pay an intrest of perhaps 8 or 9 per cent on loans of the 
present year. * * * 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 4, 1813. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * You have doubtless become acquainted with the 
vigorous measures adopting for carrying on the war. Armies 
and loans in abundance upon paper with no money in the 
treasury and but few men in the ranks. The ranks were but 
scantily filled in the first instance and Providence has seen 
fit to thin them by an uncommon mortality. Take the 
following for a sample and it is far from being a solitary 
instance. A Capt. Walker of Stratford, Connecticut enlisted 
in that and the neighbouring towns fifteen men. He is dead 
himself and ten men out of the 15. The last loan of 16,000,000 
is without limitation as to the rate of intrest and it is to be 
obtained by the creation of stock and sending it into the 
market for sale for what it will fetch. Two propositions were 
made and successively negatived, one to limit the rate of 
intrest if 6 per cent was considered inadequate say at 7 or 8, 
and the other to provide that the stock should not be sold 
under par. I cannot but say that the reason given for not 
limiting the rate of intrest was a tolerably good one altho’ I do 
not believe it was the true one. It was that the principal part 
of the money would probably be procured at 6 per cent altho’ 
it was possible that 7 or 8 would have to be given for some 
but if 8 per cent was limited as the maximum, no money 
would be procured under that rate. * * * 

There seems to be some intention to make a motion towards 
& peace, our vast preparations for war to the contrary not- 
withstanding whether it be meant merely as a gull trap, or 
whether there is any sincerity in it I cannot say positively. 
I can only draw inferences from my knowledge of the men 
and their communications. There is only one thing which 
I can consider as affording any adequate pledge of their 
sincerity, i. e., the downfall of the tyrant of Europe, an event 
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of which there is now ground to hope. In that case being 
influenced neither by fear or attachment, having nothing to 
fear or to hope from him, they may probably suffer their 
deep rooted emnity against Great Britain to give way to the 
dictates of policy. 

I have forwarded you the late report of the committee of 
foreign relations which is from the pen of Mr. Monroe. This 
I call the second blast of the war trumpet, somewhat more 
gentle than the first. This is followed with a bill in relation 
to seamen to take effect on the restoration of peace, the purport 
of which is to exclude foreign seamen from the American 
service, under a variety of penalties and restrictions conditioned 
on Great Britain relinquishing the right of searching for 
seamen. I know not that I ever felt myself more embarrassed 
how to act than on this bill. The course in the first place 
I conceive to be an improper one. The affair ought to be 
adjusted by treaty in the first instance and if this required 
the passage of reciprocal laws of this or any other kind, the 
Legislature would be bound in duty to pass them. * * * 

The details of the bill altho’ drawn up with all the wisdom 
of the Cabinet have also great objections, some of its provisions 
are not only embarassing but impracticable. One in particular 
about the introduction by masters of vessels of foreign seamen 
into the country is pretty much like some of the old blue laws, 
particularly one which imposed a fine of I think four pounds 
on any master of a vessel who should be guilty of introducing 
a heretic into the colony. I find also in the bill a trap set for 
the Federalists which will spring both ways. If they vote 
against the bill then the hue and cry will be set up that altho’ 
they clamour against the war, they oppose every pacific 
advance made by the Government. If they vote in favour 
of the bill and the scheme fails of success, that they will be 
considered as pledged to unite in support of the war, a kind 
of a pledge which I enter my protest against. The bill will 
meet with great opposition in the majority and some suppose 
it cannot pass without Federal aid. 

I find jealousies begin to pervade the ranks of the warhawks 
which I shall not distress myself in finding out expedients to 
allay, and curses begin to be muttered against Madison. 
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Those who were at first and still continue to be hearty in the 
war are beginning to suspect probably not without grounds 
that he never was hearty in his war measures, but was induced 
to recommend them because after the irritation against Great 
Britain which he had been so instrumental in raising, he found 
actual war to be the only weapon which he could wield with 
success to secure his reelection, as without this weapon he would 
lose the support of the south and west without gaining that of 
the north and east in return, and that now having obtained 
everything he wanted by the war instead of being disposed 
to prosecute it with vigor and obtain an honourable peace in 
that way, he wishes to rid himself of it and be let down in the 
easiest manner possible. I know not what will be the fate 
of the bill. It was discussed about two hours yesterdav, 
Grundy in favour and Wright against, and was then laid over 
untiltoday * * * 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WasHINGTON, February 11, 1813. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * JT understand that yesterday I offended some of 
their high mightinesses by an observation I made in the 
hearing of three or four persons of different political descrip- 
tion. I understand it only by report, no one has said anything 
to me on the subject. One of our Federalists observed, (the 
subject of conversation was the late disaster of the army 
under Winchester) that he had scarcely ever heard or read of 
a war so uniformly disastrous in all its operations as ours 
had been, which was a clear proof to him that to go to war 
in a state so totally unprepared was the height of impolicy, 
he had never said that the war was unjust. I replied that I 
had no hesitation in saying at any time and in any place, 
that I believed it to be an unjust, an iniquitous war, and that 
it appeared to me that the finger of Heaven was pointed 
against us in our carrying it on, or words to that purpose. 
No reply was made. But I understand it has given offence. 
I can neither retract nor soften the expression. 
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I have never seen such a degree of gloom overspread the 
House as since the news of that disaster. It was at a time 
when expectation was on tiptoe, some uneasiness had been 
manifested heretofore that Harrison was so tardy in his 
movements. Now he was at length got on the move. The 
disgraces of Hull’s affair were about to be wiped away, and 
it was but the day before that intelligence had been received 
of the affairs of the 19th in which Col. Lewis had driven a 
party of Indians off the same ground. This intelligence 
coming the very next day excited great consternation. 

It has fallen peculiarly heavy on Kentucky. Most of 
Winchester’s men were Kentucky volunteers. A number 
of the first men in the state have either fallen or are in captivity. 
Some of the members of Congress had sons and some brothers 
in the field. The western people had a great hand in producing 
the war. Hitherto they have suffered by it. They in the 
first place provoked an Indian war. By the hostile expedition 
into the Indian country, in the affair of Tippecanoe, they in 
the first place provoked an Indian war, then charged the 
British with exciting the Indians to commit hostilities and 
improved this as one of the principal causes of war with Great 
Britain. 

Everything in this quarter has turned out contrary to their 
expectations. It was expected that Hull’s expedition would 
overrun Upper Canada and that the Indians would either be 
driven off or be quiet with the loss of their most valuable 
lands, and if the war was continued the distresses of it would 
fall on another quarter, viz., on the seaboard, and that they 
would be gainers by it both in wealth and population. It 
may be wrong but these circumstances cannot but in some 
degree abate the sympathy which I feel for their distresses. 
It is, however, painful to reflect that these distresses in many 
instances fall most severely on those who were by no means 
accessory in producing them. 

Great alarm and agitation prevails in the south on account 
of the appearance of a British squadron near the coast of 
Virginia. This squadron at its first appearance consisted 
of 2 ships of the line and 3 frigates, 2 additional frigates have 
since joined it and more are expected. They are said to be 
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furnished with Congreve rockets and other instruments for 
the destruction of towns. Great ferment prevails in Virginia, 
it is said; but these things I state merely as reports without 
vouching for their truth, that before the appearance of this 
fleet the people of Virginia applied to the general government 
thro’ the President for maritime protection and received for 
answer that the general government could not protect them, 
they must protect themselves. This it was said was the 
cause why the loan failed and such a ferment is raised that 
it is thought that if the Presidential election was to take 
place now, Madison would not obtain a single vote in Virginia. 
I hope they will keep it up until after the election of members 
of Congress. 

Notwithstanding our loans and armies which have been 
voted in such profusion I cannot but think there is a little 
more of an inclination to make peace than there was sometime 
ago. Perhaps it is nothing more than a gull trap to catch 
popularity, influence the spring elections and make the 
people believe that the blame of continuing the war rests on 
Great Britain, but some things lead me to believe that they 
are actuated by a little more sincerity than heretofore. But 
Madison has obtained all he wanted by the war, i. e., he has 
secured his reelection and would now wish to get out of it as 
easily and speedily as he can. Some of the most violent war 
folks begin to suspect that this was his principal view from the 
first and begin to mutter curses not in very gentle whispers. 
By the way, the votes were yesterday counted and Madison 
declared President for the next four years; the votes stood for 
Dewitt Clinton 89, James Madison 128, one vote in Ohio lost. 

The disasters in every quarter may be also an inducement 
to desire peace, but above all the reverses in Russia, which 
may expose them by and by to contend single handed with 
the whole power of Great Britain. Whether its attachment 
or some other motive no doubt many, perhaps a majority 
wished for Bonaparte’s complete success in Russia because 
they expected it to be instrument of their vengeance against 
Great Britain. Many believe nothing about the extent of 
the disaster but still anticipate his being victorious in St. 
Petersburg in the spring or early in the summer. For my part 
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comparing all accounts together, it is my prevailing opinion 
that is is no more in the land of the living or if he should have 
made his escape, it is only with the mere wreck of an army 
which a few months ago was deemed invincible. * * * 
Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 15, 1814. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * You will have heard by the papers of the changes 
in the Cabinet and of the renomination of Gallatin as fifth 
commissioner to Gottenburg. As the objection taken to him 
from his being Secretary of the Treasury was removed by the 
appointment of a successor, there was little opposition made 
to the last nomination. His successor is one of the bitterest 
of the bitter warhawks, and it is I believe the universal opinion 
among the Federalists, as well as that of many of the Demo- 
crats, that his talents are not equal to the station. The wags 
of the city however have found out something very significant 
and appropriate in his name, George Washington Campbell, 
G. W. C. Government Wants Cash. 

For a considerable time after the army bills were pretty 
much disposed of the proceedings of Congress were principally 
on local matters, but now for five days an important subject 
has been under discussion, viz., a bill authorizing a loan for 
the trifling sum of $25,000,000, and issuing 5,000,000 in treasury 
notes, thirty millions in the whole and should the campaign 
be carried on to the full extent of the army authorized by law, 
and at the same ratio of expenditure with the two last this 
sum enormous as it is would be not half equal to defray the 
expense. 

There have been some able speeches made on the Federal 
side of the House. Those of Messrs. Pitkin, Sheffey and Han- 
son have been the most distinguished. The minority has 
occupied the floor the largest portion of the time, indeed 
about three days and a half out of five. Ingersoll arose 
yesterday just before the House adjourned, and occupied 
it long enough to secure the floor for this day. It is probable 
he will occupy it the principal part of the day. Hanson 
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delivered yesterday one of the severest phillippics ever delivered 
in the House. He was on the floor about two hours and a 
quarter. He stripped Monroe to the skin and when he had 
stripped him lashed him most severely. He had the docu- 
ments in his hand and quoted Monroe versus Monroe, i. e., 
as he expressed it, Monroe when he was disposed to be an 
honest man versus Monroe after he had undergone the opera- 
tion of whitwashing, and spent a sufficient time on the stool 
of political repentance to fit him to be a candidate to succeed 
James the first under the name of James the second. * * * 
[This letter is unfinished in the original manuscript] 


Wasuincton, March 10, 1814. 
My Dear Sir: 

It is long since I have heard from you and some time since 
I have written. I suppose you are closely occupied with your 
distillery, and I am jogging on pretty much in the old way 
in the hall of Legislation. * * * The war is becoming so 
unpopular that perhaps no step could be more effectual to 
advance their popularity and enable them to keep their places 
ad libitum as to make a tolerable peace. There is one thing, 
however, which I find is elevating, some of the chiefs of the 
party considerably, i. e., the hope that Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, &c, will conclude a separate peace with France and 
will probably unite with France in pressing upon Great 
Britain the relinquishment of her maritime system. 

I do not believe there is any foundation for this and that 
they will soon find their mistake, that there will be either a 
general peace or no peace. But it is curious to observe the 
singular alteration in the language of our ruling party in 
relation to the Emperor of Russia. At the time when we 
declared war Bonaparte was marching with an immense force 
to the conquest of Russia, and not one Democrat in the United 
States but firmly belived that Alexander would be soon 
humbled under the feet of the victor. Then Alexander was 
nothing but the northern barbarian or the northern copac. 
After Bonaparte was fairly expelled from Russia, and espe- 
cially after Dashkoff had either prudently or otherwise said 
that his master was convinced that the United States had 
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done all they could to avoid a war, a subject of which he 
could know as much as the man in the moon he became the 
illustrious Alexander. If he should prove capable of doing 
an act which would stamp his character with infamy to the 
latest posterity, he would be more illustrious still, and the 
subject of incessant Democratic panegyric. 

This forlorn hope I expect the first news we have from Europe 
will dissipate, but there is one thing may be depended upon. 
Our administration men are calculating to be armed at all 
points or prepared for whatever contingency which may 
happen by throwing blame on the minority. Had it not been 
for the opposition of the minority Great Britain would have 
conceded whatever we demanded without our being put to 
the necessity of resorting to war. All our defeats and disasters 
from the surrender of Hull down to the present time, whether 
occasioned by the folly or imbecillity of the Cabinet, or the 
misconduct or incapacity of some blockhead or another, 
nicknamed a general, has been owing to a want of co-operation 
in the minority. If the present negotiation does not terminate 
in peace it will be because Great Britain is encouraged to 
protract hostilities, and refuse to do us justice or if we are 
obliged to accept of a peace on more favourable terms than we 
could wish or than we had reason to expect, it will be all owing 
to the opposition of the minority. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, November 2d, 1814. 
My Dear Sir: 

* * * Some think that the prospect of peace is not 
entirely at an end, for my part I see but little ground for it 
yet certainly there is something mysterious in it. We have 
no account of its termination and while our ears are stunned 
with the insulting proposals made by the British Government, 
we have no account of what proposals were made by our 
envoys or whether any at all. Pretty certain it is that des- 
patches have been sent out but of what kind I know not. 
I think the hue and ery which has been raised about the 
enormity of the British proposals is in some measure unfounded, 
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especially as they were the principal part of them first proposals 
and not things definitively to be insisted upon. The claim for 
a corner of Massachusetts is more in name than in value. I 
do not know what is the extent of the country claimed but I 
conclude not great in value, it is a cold barren inhospitable 
region probably not worth one cent per 100 acres. Could 
the free uninterrupted use of the fisheries be got as an equiva- 
lent, which I am apprehensive was intended, it would be a good 
bargain for Massachusetts. 

There would be nothing at all enormous or unreasonable in 
the United States laying claim to the whole of the British 
possessions on the continent of America. With respect to 
arming on the lakes could it be mutual it would no doubt be 
advantageous to both nations. It seems hardly fair to have 
the exclusion all on one side. But on this subject there hangs 
a tale which I could farther explain if my lips were not sealed. 
With respect to the Indian boundary, however improper it 
might be to assume the treaty of Greenville as a boundary, 
yet I think it would be very proper to have such a boundary 
to protect that much injured people. * * * 

With respect to the taxes I need not inform you what 
those taxes are, the system which has passed the House in the 
form of resolutions is taken from Eppes’s report from Dallas’s 
financial report. Air and water are exempted from taxation 
and but little else. Our plows, waggons, carts and every 
thing in which either wrought or cast iron is a material, is 
taxed by the duty on that article. These taxes have not yet 
come before the House in the form of bills. I expected them 
before this time, what the reason is why they are not reported 
I cannot tell. I shall myself vote against the whole of these 
taxes and I could wish every Federalist in the House would 
do likewise altho’ I presume they will not. 

I know not but I could give 20 reasons for my vote, but 
I shall give only one and that is, that I can never consent by 
my vote to tax the citizens of Massachusetts to the full extent 
of their means, and it may be beyond their means to furnish 
money to the general government to squander away in profli- 
gate expeditions against Canada, while the state is assailed 
in various quarters by the enemy, made so against their wills 
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by the act of the general government, can obtain no protection 
but if protected at all it must be by theirown means. * * * 
Some observations were made a few days ago by a man 
pretty closely connected with the Cabinet not calculated to 
give much consolation to public creditors or much encourage- 
ment to money lenders. I did not hear them myself but 
understood them to be the following import, that it was 
optional with the Government whether they paid the debt 
in one century or 10 centuries. Indeed he did not think they 
ever ought to be paid without a reduction of the nominal 
sum to the amount actually advanced to the Government. 
The member who made these observations was John G. 
Jackson. 

I understand the public creditors are already alarmed. 
Indeed,I have no doubt but some are already looking forward 
to the payment of the public debt with a scringe. You prob- 
ably have seen the outlines of the bill for filling up the army by 
classing the male population and using a compulsive process 
to obtain recruits. * * * Something or another is making 
trouble in the wigwam. The proposed Hartford Convention 
excites considerable agitation here, but the troops of the 
palace are still amusing themselves that there is physical 
force enough in Massachusetts which would crush any op- 
position to the general government should it be attempted. 
T. B. Varnum and Co. have been constantly misleading the 
people here about the state of affairs in Massachusetts. Cer- 
tain it is there seems nothing like a disposition to conciliate 
New England. Indeed it would seem that the wish of many 
was to drive us into a rebellion that they might have an 
opportunity of crushing us. 

The Pennsylvania election however gives a little check. 
The keystone of the great arch of democracy seems to be getting 
out of place. I believe 8 Federalists are elected to the next 
Congress and a number more of the Democrats very hard run. 
Had it been understood in all the counties of the state that 
Wayne had consented to be run, Snyder would have had 
little to have boasted of. There is one Federalist elected in 
South Carolina, where there has not been one before for ten 
years. The still tax in Pennsylvania is more than 100,000 
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dollars more than in any other state, add 20 cents per gallon 
on the liquor and the revolution will be complete. * * * 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 
Wasuineton, November 22, 1814. 
My Dear Sir: 
* 


On last Saturday week a discussion commenced 
on the subject of a national bank which is still continued. 
The bill first reported was bottomed on the plan suggested 
by Mr. Secretary Dallas in his letter to the chairman of ways 
and means which everybody has seen. Three days were spent 
in discussing and amending the bill without altering the 
principal of it, when on Wednesday morning last Mr. Calhoun 
came forward with a number of amendments which went to 
make an entire change in the whole complexion of the bill. 
Some of the leading features of Calhoun’s project were as 
follows: the amount of specie to be paid in the same, and 
no alteration to be made in the capital of the bank which 
still stands at 50 millions; no part of the stock to be subscribed 
or owned by the United States, and the President and Senate 
to have no voice in the appointment of directors; the bank 
to be under no legal or compulsory obligations to loans to the 
Government; in order to constitute the capital of the bank, 
treasury notes to be issued to the amount of 29 millions in 
certain proportions, monthly, which it is expected will be 
absorbed by subscribers in order to be converted into bank 
stock; these notes to operate as a loan to the Government 
for the service of the year 1815; the other 15 millions, the 
residue of the 50 to be issued in treasury notes likewise, but 
convertible into stock already issued for loans during this war. 

Calhoun’s propositions were warmly debated for two days 
and finally adopted by a majority of more than 2 to one, 
and the residue of the week was spent in bringing the bill 
into shape conformable to the new principle adopted, when it 
was reported to the House where the amendments are again 
going over. I had no hesitation in preferring Calhoun’s 
plan to the former which would have rendered the bank a 
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mere engine of the Government. Let the United States own 
20 millions of stock and then the bank loan 30 millions to the 
Government, the capital would be completely exhausted and 
a deluge of depreciated and depreciating paper thrown upon 
the country. Still there are in my opinion objections insuper- 
able against Calhoun’s plan, the principal of which is the 
want of solid capital. It will be a great mammoth paper 
bubble. 

The Federalists all voted for his amendment preferring 
his plan to that of the Secretary if the bank must pass, altho’ 

I believe but few of them will vote for the bank. Indeed 
it is doubtful whether the bill passes in any shape. About 
20 are said to be against the establishing of a bank in any 
form on constitutional grounds, and upwards of 20 more will 
vote against Calhoun’s plan who would have voted in favour 
of the other, and many I believe the principal part of the 
Federalists, altho’ they voted in favour of Calhoun’s plan 
preferring it to the other, will ultimately vote against the bank. 

It is said that Dallas takes the rejections of his plans in 
great dudgeon and threatens to leave the treasury if his plan 
is not adopted. It is also said that Calhoun’s plan originated 
in the Cabinet where there is not an entire agreement on the 
subject. 

With respect to other subjects in general neither the tax 
nor army bills have yet been acted upon and what the ultimate 
views of the administration are it is impossible to divine. 

* * * It pretty plainly appears that our administration 
is incompetent either to carry on a war or make peace, for if | 
our envoys will neither make any propositions themselves 
nor discuss those of the enemy, I see not how a peace can be 
negotiated. Tidings out of the north and east also give 
them some trouble. The returns of the Mass’tts elections 
are by no means consoling to democracy, altho’ I am afraid 
they will not prove quite so flattering to federalism as we had 
anticipated. From some of the first returns we expected a 
unanimous Federal delegation. Two of the eastern districts 
still hang in doubt. The elections in them will be very close. 

But at any rate it is far from coming up to the expectations 
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The administration party here were led to believe that the 
late proceedings of the Mass’tts Legislature did not express 
the sentiments of the people, and that they would make it 
manifest at the congressional elections, and that this connected 
with the publications of the despatches from Ghent, would 
give an addition of at least 4 or 5 Democrats to the next 
Congress. The event has not verified the predictions. The 
Hartford Convention also excites attention. Since the result 
of the Mass’tts election has been in some measure known, 
that has been spoken of in terms of greater mildness. Three 
weeks ago the factious party were to be crushed by force, and 
whenever anything like opposition appeared against the 
general government, there was physical force in any one 
state to crush it. Of late the Convention at Hartford has 
become lawful; they have a right to assemble and petition or 
remonstrate and state their views of the affairs of the nation, 
and their representatives are entitled to due considering. 
Should an attempt be made to enforce the conscription law 
it will bring on a crisis in New England. May that kind 
Providence which has hitherto appeared so conspicuously to 
bring light out of darkness appear for us. * * * 

Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 


WASHINGTON, February 10, 1815. 
My Dear Sir: 

I received yours, I think on Tuesday evening the 9th dated 
at Hartford on a day of the month which occurs but rarely, 
i.e.,Janr’y 32d. * * * 

I recollect the 11,756 dollars. I believe you will find my 
name recorded on the journals in favour of no tax bill. Still 
when taxes are necessary for a legitimate object, I view 
domestic distilled spirits a fair subject of taxation to a certain 
extent. Every such measure carried to an extreme defeats its 
object. I believe that to be the case with the tax on domestic 
distilled spirits. I think it probable that a tax of ten cents on 
the gallon would have yielded more to the revenue than 30 
which is computed to be about the amount of the present duty, 
the tax upon the capacity being supposed to average about 5 
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cents. But though we have gone great lengths in taxing the | 
people, Dallas says we have not done enough. You have no 
doubt seen hislast report. * * * | 

The question how the people shall be able to rid themselves 
of their present burdens is a serious and important one and 
one which it is difficult to answer. I have heard of none sug- 
gested against which there is not very weighty if not insuperable | 
objections. Should a separation of the Union be resorted to, | 
against that there lies very important objections. * * * | 
Of one thing however I am glad, i. e., that the states are rising 
and taking measures to defend their state rights. I view the 
state government to be at this day the principal barrier which 
is to defend the liberties of the people. The obvious policy 
of the general government appears to me to usurp nearly the 
whole power, civil and military and to reduce the powers of the 
states into that of mere corporations. I believe it is according 
to the establishment of human conduct for a government weak 
in itself and tottering to its downfall, to endeavour to make the ‘ 
greatest stretches towards arbitrary power. This is at least 
obvious with the present ruling party and in proportion to the 
narrowing of their means they increase in the extravagance of 
theirexpenses. * * * 

I am fearful that an honourable peace cannot now be very 
early obtained by our Government were they disposed. They 
might earlier have avoided this foolish and ruinous war and now 
been in peace with all nations and probably would have done it, | 
had not Jefferson & Co., who were constantly predicting the in- 
vincibility of Bonaparte and the downfall of Great Britain, been 
deceived themselves and deceived others by the falsehood of 
their predictions; but the policy of our Government for several 
years before the commencement of the war, was to provoke 
Great Britain in every way they could short of actual hostilities, 
from the idle presumption that whenever they saw fit to have 
recourse to force they could coerce her at any time into an 
acquiescence in their demands. In this way the administration 
has excited a considerable degree of choler in the breast of 
John Bull, and as he has the power of retaliating either in the 
way of revenge or chastisement, I wish he may not with the 
power have also the disposition. 
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I can scarcely conceive of a motive which can influence the 
minds of either good or bad men, which would not dispose our 
administration to wish for peace at this moment, unless they 
are under the same influence with the desperate gambler who 
having more than half ruined his fortune ventures all the 
remainder on a single throw of thedie. * * * 

The late events at Orleans however have put our warhawks 
into high spirits and probably should they be realized to the 
full extent, would induce our administration to rise in their 
demands. We have had no late accounts from Orleans ex- 
cepting a report by the way of Savannah that the British had 
abandoned the enterprise, which I think is entitled to but little 
credit. The mail is expected from there either today or to- 
morrow. * * * 

You have doubtless heard of the veto which the President 
put on the bank bill which has passed both Houses. Another 
has been caucused up more congenial to the viewof the Cabinet 
and has been discussed in the Senate during very long sessions 
for the last two days. It is pretty much on the same principle 
with that first suggested by Dallas which had been rejected 
but varying in details, capital 50 millions, to consist of 15 
millions, 6 p’r cent stock without particularly designating the 
war stock, 20 millions treasury notes, 5 millions specie, and 20 
millions to be subscribed by the United States in stock nearing 
an intrest of 4 p’r cent, the bank to loan the Government 30 
millions. It is probable that it will prove nothing but a 
bubble which will deceive the Government and the nations and 
throw out a deluge of irredeemable depreciating paper on the 
community, i. e., if it should ever get into operation of which 
there are great doubts. But if it should succeed according to 
the face of its charter, in the first place the stockholders will, if 
the Government should prove solvent, receive an intrest from 
the public of 8 and three 5ths p’r centum on their whole capital 
of 50 millions, i. e., on a loan of 30 millions, $1,800,000 on 35 
millions stock and treasury notes constituting the capital 
$2,100,000. The treasury notes whenever they fall due are to 
converted into 6 p’r cent stock, and 4 p’r cent on 10 millions of 
stock subscribed by the Government $400,000, total $4,300,000, 
which is 4 and three 5ths p’r cent on 59 millions, and this ex- 
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clusive of all the usual bank emoluments by discounts there 
during the war will be small, but should peace come and com- 
merce revive they may be great so as to make an income of 
perhaps 16 or 17 p’r cent. 

This is a favourite plan of Dallas and some think he has 
manifested more zeal and perseverance to carry it thro’ than 
was consistent with his being disinterested. It is thought it 
will pass the Senate by a majority of two or three and it has 
been supposed that a sufficient number of votes were ascertained 
to ensure its passage thro’ the House of Representatives. 
But I had an intimation yesterday that some symtoms of 
resentment have been manifested and such insinuations as this 
thrown out, that Congress must not be browbeaten into the 
measure by Dallas. If these come from the quarter which it 
has been suggested to me I think its passage is doubtful. 


Yours affect’ly, 
SAM’L TAGGART. 
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of the Founders, 236, 237, 238, 
243, 244. 

Bolton, Mrs. Ethel Stanwood, Wax 
Portraits and Silhouettes, 246. 

Bonaparte, Jerome, 345. 

Bookbinding Fund, 254. 

Book-plates, earliest American, 270. 

Books, “association,” 271, 273; 
first editions acquired, 276. 

Boston and Berceau, ballad, 40, 58. 

Boston Massacre, broadside, 269. 

Bostonian Society, 245. 

Bottle of Rum, 47, 76. 

Bowen, Clarence W., Vice-President, 
228; gifts, 242, 243, 273. 

Bowles, Francis T., 
elected, 2. 

Boyle, John, 164. 

Bradlee, Caleb, D., 290. 

Bradley, Stephen R., 216, 303, 331. 

Brattle, William, bookplate, 270. 

Breckenridge, John, appearance, 125. 

Brigham, Clarence 8., obituaries of 
H. Taylor, 11, M. Lincoln, W. R. 
Thayer, 248; Councillor, 228; 
Committee of Publication, 229; 
gifts, 252, 261, 262; Librarian’s 
report, 263. 

Broadsides, Isaiah Thomas collec- 
tion of ballads, 34, with list, 54; 
acquired, 268. 

Broom, James M., 167, 212. 

Brown, Mrs. Elizabeth (Byles), 272, 
286. 

Brown, Gawen, 272, 286. 

Brown, Mather, 287, 288; portrait, 
235, 240,272,287,289,and portraits 
by, 235, 240, 241, 272, 286, 289. 
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Brown, William L., 32, 33. 

Bruce, Phineas, 118. 

Building Fund, 254; increased, 251, 
253. 

Bullock, Alexander G., gift, 252, 262. 

Bullus, John, 324. 

Bumstead, Jeremiah, bookplate, 
271. 

Bunker Hill, battle of, ballads, 39. 

Burgoyne, John, surrender, ballad, 
39. 

Burnet, William, portrait, 240. 

Burr, Aaron, 33, 159, 183, 192, 205, 
207, 210, 212, 214, 297, 304; on 
candidacy of A. Jackson, 13, 17, 
18, 27. 

Burton, Clarence M.., gift, 252, 262. 

Burwell, William A., 355. 

Bush, Mrs. Abigail (Adams), por- 
trait, 240. 

Bush, Mrs. Charity (or Temperance) 
(Platt), portrait, 240. 

Bush, John, portraits, 241. 

Butler, Anthony, letter to A. Jack- 
son, 15. 

Butler, Pierce, 122. 

Butterworth, —, painting by, 273. 

Byles, Belcher, 288. 

Byles, Catherine 287, will, 288; 
letter book, and portrait, 290. 

Byles, Josias, 272. 

Byles, Mary [1], 287; will, 288; letter 
book, and portrait, 290. 

Byles, Mary [2], 288. 

Byles, Mather [1], portraits, 235, 
241, 272, 285, 286, 289, 290; 
estate, 287; letter book, 290. 

Byles, Mather [2], 287, 288; portrait, 
235, 241, 285, 286. 

Byles, Mather [3], 288. 

Byles, Sarah L., 288. 

Byles, Mrs. Susannah, 288. 


C. 


Calhoun, John C., 433. 

Callender, James T., 160. 

Cambrian and Leander, 138. 

Campbell, George W., 32, 33, 162, 
212, 309, 320, 322, 326, 428. 

Campbell, James, ballads, 41, 70, 83, 
102. 

Canning, George, 312, 316, 319. 

Carroll, William, letter to A. 
Jackson, 13. 

Cass, Lewis, letter to, on nomination 
of Andrew Jackson, 16. 

Catron, John, 32, 33. 
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Caucus, opposition to, 27. 

Centennial Fund, 254. 

Central Building Company, con- 
tract for stack, 2, 3, 232. 

Chaffin, Mrs. Maria (Pratt), gifts, 
241. 

Chamberlain, William, 122. 

Chambers, —, 140. 

Champagny, Due de Cadore, 316, 
317. 

Chandler, Mrs. Elizabeth (Frink), 
portrait, 242. 

Chandler, George, Fund, 254. 

Chandler, John, portrait, 241. 

Chandler, Theophilus, portrait, 241. 

Chandler, William, Brief Apology in 
behalf of Quaker, 266. 

Chandler, Winthrop, portraits by, 
242. 

Chase, Samuel, impeachment, 121, 
127, 139, 143, 153, 156, 158-164, 
181, 187. 

Chauncey, Isaac, 39, 60. 

Chesapeake, attack on, 310, 312, 313, 
325, 341, and Shannon, ballads, 
41, 56, 61, 102. 

Cheves, Langdon, 379, 382, 412, 422 

Chevy Chase, 43, 61. 

Children in the Wood, 43, 61. 

Chittenden, Martin, 122, 320. 

Christian Pilgrim, 46, 62. 

Christian’s Song, 46, 62. 

Claiborne, Thomas, 32. 

Clark, Christopher, 137, 201. 

Clarke, Daniel, 297. 

Clay, Henry, 14. 

Clay, Joseph, 120, 200. 

Clinton. De Witt, 136, 371, 377, 
384, 394, 410, 413, 416, 427; 
miniature, 242. 

Clinton, George, 134, 299, 370. 

Cobb, Irvin 8., Stickfuls, 46n. 

Coleraine, Mass., 113, 298. 

Collection and Research Fund, 254. 

Colleges, material, and size of col- 
lection, 4, 5. 

Columbus, Christopher, portraits, 
242. 

Conant, Sylvanus, Art of War, 267. 

Congregationalism, R. Mather’s 
Church Government, 291. 

Conrad, Frederick, 145. 

Constellation, 416. 

Constitution, ratification, 121. 

Constitution and Gurriere, ballads, 
40, 73, 81, 83, and Insurgente, 40, 
and Java, 56, 70, 82. 

Cook, Orchard, 331, 333. 
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Copley, John §S., portraits by, 235, 
241, 245, 285, 286, 289, 290. 

Corné, Michele F., portraits by, 
242, 243, 272. 

Cornish, J., portrait by, 245. 


Cornwallis, Charles, surrender, 
ballad, 39. 

Cotton, John [1], 289, 290; book- 
plate, 271. 


Cotton, John [2], 271. 

Cotton, Seaborne, 271. 

Couch, Leonard C.., gift, 246. 

Coverly, Mrs. Eunice (Johnson), 53. 

Coverly, Nathaniel, printer, 50. 

Coverly, Nathaniel, Jr., printer, 52. 

Coverly, Mrs. Susanna (Cowell), 50. 

Cox, James, 362. 

Craig, Sir James, 386. 

Crawford, William H., 20, 21, 27, 28. 

Crazy Jane, 70. 

Crillon, Count Edward de, 388. 

Crocker, Mrs. Hannah (Mather), 
gift of portraits, 237, 244. 

Crowninshield, Jacob, 189, 304. 

Cruay, Nicholas J., 58, 97. 

Cunningham, Henry W., 230; 
Councillor, 228; gifts, 261, 263,274. 

Curwin, George, portrait, 242. 

Custer, Edward L., portrait by, 243. 

Cutts, Richard, 331, 333. 


D. 


Dallas, Alexander, 153, 157, 160. 

Dallas, Alexander J., 433, 434, 438. 

Dana, Samuel W., 118, 152, 330. 

Danielson, Sarah, 203. 

Darby, Ezra, 304. 

Dartmouth College, religious views, 
6; commencement, 1797, 9. 

Davenport, John, Answer, to Nine 
Positions, 292. 

Davis, Andrew MeF., gifts, 241, 245; 
Fund, 254. 

Davis, Edward L., gifts, 242, 247. 

Davis, Isaac, gift, 243. 

Davis, Isaac, and Edward L., Fund, 
254. 

Davis, John, portrait, 242. 

Davis, John and Eliza Fund, 254. 

Davis, Mrs. John, gift, 239. 

Davis, John C. B., 241. 

Dawson, John, 118, 309. 

Dayton, Jonathan, 123. 

Dean, Josiah, 333. 

Dearborn, Henry, 380; ballad on, 39, 
60. 
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Denio, John, Greenfield 
Gazette, 147. 

Dennis, John, 119. 

Des Brisay, Anna, 288. 

Des Brisay, Georgia C., 288. 

Des Brisay, Louisa E., 288 

Brisay, Mather B., 272, 285, 

Des Brisay, Sarah, 288. 

Desha, Joseph, 323. 

Dewey, Francis H. [1], Fund, 254. 

Dewey, Francis H. [2], 230; Coun- 
cillor, 228; gift, 252, 262. 

Dexter, Franklin B., gift, 4. 

Dexter, Henry M., on Answer to the 
Elders, 294. 

Dialogue between Death and a 
Lady, 47, 65. 

Diaries, 290. 

Dibdin, Charles, 42. 

Dick Whittington and his Cat, 43. 

District of Columbia, 145, 147. 

Dodge, Mrs. Eliza D., Fund, 254. 

Dorsetshire Garland, 43, 65. 

Dresser, Frank F., gift, 252, 262. 

Duane, William, 306, 325. 

Dunlap, William, ballads, 41, 102. 

Dunn, Dwight F., 244. 

Durell, Daniel M., 225. 

Dying Words of Capt. Kidd, 43, 66. 


printer, 


E. 


Eames, Wilberforce, 267; on the 
Protestant Tutor, 268. 

Earle, Mrs. Alice Morse, presenta- 
tion books to, gift to A. A. 8., 275. 

Early, Peter, 162. 

Eaton, John H., 29. 

Eaton, William 203; medal to, 169. 

Edes, Henry H., 245; gift, 261. 

Edmonds, John H., appointed teller, 
2; Committee of Publication, 229; 
gift, 252; Account of the Mather 
Byles Portraits, 285. 

Educational institutions, 5. 

Eliot, Joseph, bookplate, 270. 

Eliot, Mary L., Revere engravings, 
270. 

Elliott, James, 117, 119, 122, 130, 
131, 133, 208, 212, 330. 

Ellis, George E., Fund, 254. 

Embargo, ballads on, 38, 67; laid, 
305, 312, 324, 328, 329, 390, 395; 
repeal, 320, 332, 333. 

Emerson, John, 271. 

Endecott, John, portraits, 242. 

Endicott, William C., gift, 242. 
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England, relations with, See Tag- 
gart, Samuel, Letters, 1803-1814; 
N onconformity, 295. 

Eppes, John W., 127, 199, 330, 354. 

Erin go Brah, 45, 67, 76. 

Erskine, David 'M., 300, 306, 316, 
317, 341. 

Eustis, William, 120, 130. 

Evans, Charles, gift, 252, 262. 

Everett, Edward, portrait, 243. 


F. 


Fair Rosamond, 43, 68. 

Farley, Amos, printer, 264. 

Farrand, Max, gift, 252. 

Farwell, John W., gift, 261. 

Federalist party, Monroe’s influence, 
13, 18, 19, 20. See Taggart, 
Samuel, Letters, 1803-1814. 

Fenwick, John R., 408. 

Fiery Devil, 69. 

Findlay, William, 20. 

Fisher, Alvan, portrait by, 239. 

Fisk, James, 411. 

Fitch, Sarah C., gift, 247. 

— 182, 199, 202, 349, 350, 398, 

a William T., 229; gift, 252, 
262. 

Ford, Worthington C., Isaiah 
Thomas collection of ballads, 34, 
with list, 54; Secretary for Domes- 
tic Correspondence, 229. 

Foster, Augustus J., 360, 374, 378, 
383, 389, 395. 

Foster, Robert C., 32. 

Foster, William E., gift, 252. 

France, relations with, See Taggart, 
Samuel, Letters, 1803-1814, 113, 
297. 

French, Jonathan, 271. 

Friendship, 354. 

Fries, John, 157, 160, 163. 

Frog and Mouse, 43, 69. 

Frothingham, James, portraits by, 


G. 


Gage, Homer, Auditor, 229; gifts, 
252, 261, 262. 

Gage, T. Hovey, Council report, 3; 
Correspondence between J.Apple- 
ton and E. Adams, 5; Recording 
Secretary, 229. 

Gallatin, Albert, 124, 147, 168, 338, 
342, 359, 365, 366, 378, 379, 382, 
385, 428. 
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Gardenier, Barent, 309. 

Garland of Love, 76. 

Gay, Frederick L., 272, 285, 290. 

Gay, Mrs. Frederick L., gift of 
— 235, 240, 241, 244, 272, 


Georgia, speculations, 126, 128, 139, 
143, 155, 196. 

German, Obadiah, 344. 

— William B., 332, 327, 337, 338, 
377. 

Girl of my Heart, 47, 96. 

Goddard, Calvin, 118. 

Gold, Thomas R., 378. 

Golden Bull, 43, 70. 

Goodridge, Sarah, miniature by, 239. 

Goodspeed, Charles E., 285; ap- 
pointed teller, 2, 229; gifts, 252, 
263. 

Gookin, Daniel, 271. 

Gookin, Nathaniel 271. 

Gookin, Nathaniel [2], 271. 

Goss, Samuel, printer, 264. 

“Grafton Minerva, and Haverhill 
Weekly Bud,” 53. 

Graham, Daniel, 32. 

Granger, Gideon, 143, 152, 153. 

Granny Wales, 47, 69. 

Gray, Ellis, portrait, 243. 

Green, Isaiah E., 333. 

Green, Samuel A., Fund, 254. 
“Green Mountain Patriot,”’ 
Peacham, Vt., file acquired, 264. 

Green on the Cape, 45, 59. 

Greenlaw, William P., 271. 

Greenwood, Ethan Allen, portrait 
by, 246. 

Greenwood, John, portrait by, 237, 
244. 

Gregg, Andrew, resolutions, 
179, 189, 190. 

Griffin, Thomas, 118, 119. 

Griswold, Gaylord, 118. 

Griswold, Roger, 118, 169. 

Grundy, Felix, 375. 

Guillym, Nathaniel, 237. 

Gullager, Christian, portrait by, 244 


H. 


Hall, Dominick, 14. 

Hamilton, Alexander, and the Public 
Debt, 230. 

Hamilton, John, 137. 

Hamilton, Paul, 362, 412. 

Hancock, John, bookplate, 270. 

Hanson, Alexander C., 429. 

Harding, Chester, portraits by, 239, 
245. 


176, 
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Hare, Louisa, 288. 

Harper, Robert G., 154, 158, 164. 

Harrison, William Henry, victory 
of, ballad, 39, 57, 73; expedition 
to Indians, 362, 403, 408, 411. 

Hart, Francis R., gift, 252, 262. 

Harthan, Mrs. Louise (Pratt), gifts, 
240, 241. 

Harvard College Library, books 
from Sir J. Maynard, and dupli- 
cates to C. Mather, 275. 

Haskins, George F., 289. 

Haskins, Ralph, 289. 

Haskins, Thomas, 289. 

Hastings, Seth, 118, 130. 

— Mrs. Frances W., Fund, 


Haven, Samuel F., portrait, 243; 
Fund, 254. 

Haynes, George H., Letters of 
Samuel Taggart, 1803-1814, 113, 
297; Committee of Publication, 
229. 

Haywood, John, 27. 

Heath, John, 160. 

Heister, Daniel, 137. 

Henry, John, notice of, 386-390, 391. 

Henshaw, Harriet E., gift, 243. 

Henshaw, William, portrait, 243. 

Higginson, Francis, portrait,238, 243. 

Higginson, John, 238. 

Higginson, Thomas W.., 266. 

Hill, Benjamin F., Auditor, 229, and 
report, 258. 

Hoar, George F., portrait, 230; gifts, 
243, 246. 

Hodge, Robert, printer, 51. 

Hoffman, Samuel V., gift, 261. 

Hoge, William, 133, 137. 

Holmes, Thomas J., Notes on 
Richard Mather’s Church Govern- 
ment, 291. 

Hopkinson, Joseph, 154, 158, 163, 
164. 

Horizon, 308. 

Hornet, 365, 382, 397, 400. 

Huger, Benjamin, 118. 

Hull, Charles H., gift, 251. 

Hull, Isaac, victory, ballads, 40, 73, 
81, 83. 

Hull, William, surrender, ballad, 39, 


73. 
Humboldt, Friedrich H. Alexander 
von, portrait, 243. 
Hungerford, John P., 363. 
Hunnewell, James F., Fund, 254. 
Huntington, Daniel, portrait by, 
245. 
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Hynes, Andrew, letter to A. Jack- 
son, 14 


“Idiot, The,” 53. 
Ilsley, Daniel, 333. 
Impressment, ballads, 38, 55. 
“Indian Gazette,’ acquired, 269. 
Indians, hostilities, 403, 408, 419, 
426. 
J. 


Jackson, Andrew, 195; Maj. Lewis 
on the Nomination of,12; military 
requisites, 22; attitude toward 
Adams, 30; “ Nashville Banner”’ 
on renomination of, 31. 

Jackson, Mrs. Andrew, newspaper 
attack upon, 31. 

Jackson, Francis, 289. 

Jackson, Francis J., British Minis- 
ter, 340, 341. 

Jackson, John G., 149, 432. 

Jameson, John Franklin, gift, 252. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 131, 140, 191, 
192, 198, 210, 299, 308, 310, 311, 
321, 347, 377; ballads, 38, 64; 
appearance, 125; expense of ad- 
ministration, 149. 

Jenney, Charles F., gift, 251. 

John Bull, 43, 64. 

Johnson, Eunice, 53. 

K. 

Kahill, Joseph B., portrait by, 240. 

Kelby, Robert H., gift, 252. 

Kelly, James, 137. 

Kennedy, John P., on Jackson’s 
nomination, 12, 16. 

Key, Philip B., 158, 163, 216, 322, 
323. 

Kirkpatrick, William, 226. 

Kittredge, Hannah A., gift, 240. 

Knapp, Shepherd, gift, 252, 262. 


L. 


Lake Erie, Battle of, ballads, 41, 59, 
66, 82, 87. 

Land of Sweet Erin, 45, 76. 

Landlady of France, 76. 

Langley, Justice, 289. 

Last Words of Polly Goold, 47, 77. 

Laurie, James, 140. 

Laussat, Peter C., 171. 

Lawyer's Pedigree, 34. 


Leavett, Jack, 83. 

Lee, Charles, 164. 

Legacy, The, 48, 77. 

Lehmann, Frederick W.., gift, 252. 

Lely, Peter, portrait by, 244. 

Leverett, John, portrait, 243. 

Lewis, Joseph, Jr., 118, 149. 

Lewis, William, 157, 160. 

Lewis, William B., 32; on the 
nomination of Andrew Jackson, 
12; letter to L. Cass, 16. 

Librarian’s and General Fund, 254. 

Life Membership Fund, 254. 

Lincoln, James 8., portrait by, 245. 

Lincoln, Levi, Legacy Fund, 254. 

Lincoln, Merrick, death announced, 
231; obituary, 248. 

Lincoln, Waldo, 230; presides, 1, 

27; on contract for new stack, 2; 
President, 228; Report of the 
Council, 231, with List of A. A. 8. 
Portraits, 239; gift, 250, 262. 

Livermore, Alpheus, 46, 58, 97. 

Livingston, Edward, 23. 

Locke, Joseph, 9. 

Lockit, Filch and Lucy, 45n. 

Lombard, Herbert E., gifts, 263, 
and presentation books, 276. 

London Apprentice, 43. 

Louisiana, purchase, 117, 122, 166, 
174, 349. 

Love in a Tub, 43. 

Lowndes, Thomas, 119. 

Lowrie, Walter, 20. 

Lucas, John B. C., 148. 

Lynde, Nicholas, bookplate, 270. 

Lyon, Matthew, 219, 323. 


M. 


Maccarty, Thaddeus, portrait, 244. 

M’Dermot, Patrick T., advertise- 
ment, 201. 

Macedonia, 416. 

MeFarlan, Duncan, 165, 180. 

MacGowan, Elmer A.,:Accountant’s 
certificate, 258. 

McKay, —, portraits by, 240, 241. 

McKean, Thomas, 136. 

Maclay, Samuel, 196. 

M’Nairy, John, 32. 

Macon, Nathaniel, 330. 

Macon Bill, 342, 343, 344, 346, 347. 

Madison, James, 178, 186, 192, 194, 
197, 198, 299, 303, 310, 312, 337, 
347, 349, 354, 371, 377, 391, 393; 
elected President, 331, 334, 410, 
427. 
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Madison, Mrs. James, 416. 

Major’s Only Son, 48, 161. 

Margaret’s Ghost, 44, 80. 

Marshall, Humphrey, 213. 

Marshall, John, 304. 

Marshall, William, 161. 

Martin, Luther, 154, 158, 164. 

Masters, Josiah, 226, 303, 320, 420. 

Mather, Cotton, portraits, 235, 237, 
244, 272, 285; acquires H. C. Lib. 
duplicates, 275. 

Mather, Increase, portrait, 237, 244. 

Mather, Nathaniel, portraits, 237, 
244; bookplate, 270. 

Mather, Mrs. Nathaniel, will, 
cited, 237. 

Mather, Richard, portrait, 237, 244; 


Church Government, Notes on, 
291. 
Mather, Samuel, of Boston, por- 


trait, 237, 244. 

Mather, Samuel, 
trait, 237, 244. 

Mather, Samuel, 
trait, 238, 244. 

Mather, William G., on Richard 
Mather’s Church Government, 
291. 

M: atthews, Albert, gift, 251, 262. 

Maury, Abram, 29. 

May, Charlotte A., gift, 245. 

May, John, portrait, 244. 

May, Mary D., gift, 244. 

Maynard, Sir John, books to Har- 
vard College, 275. 

Mendenhall, Thomas C. gift, 252. 

Merriam, John M., gift, 251, 262. 

Metcalf, Frank J, Checklist of 
Psalmody, 266. 

Miller, Henry W., gift, 239. 

Milnor, William, 226. 

Miranda, Francisco de, 186. 

Mitchell, Samuel L., 117, 120, 353. 

Monroe, James, 192, 299, 332, 359, 
370, 378, 419, 429; Jackson corre- 
spondence, 13, 18; negotiations 
with England, 176, 190, 312-314, 
383. 

Montgomery, —, 161. 

Moore, Clarence B., gift, 

Moore, Zephaniah Ss) 8. 

Morse, Frances C., gift, 276: 

Morton, Perez, 143. 

Mott, James, 133. 

Mournful Tragedy of Rosana, 44,82. 

Mumford, Gurdon S., 191. 

Munson, Samuel L., Councillor, 
228; gift, 252, 262. 


of Dublin, por- 


of Witney, por- 


251, 262. 
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Murdock, Harold, gifts, 252, 262, 
268. 

Myers, —, 386. 

N. 

Nancy Dawson, 45, 87. 

““Nashville Banner,” on renomina- 
tion of Jackson, 31. 

Naval victories, ballads, 41, 67, 102. 

Navigation Act, or Macon’s Bill, 
342. 

Navy, increase, 1805-1811, 168, 
208, 219, 306, 312, 318, 364. 

Nelson, Hugh, 369. 

Nelson, Roger, 137, 323. 

New England Primer, editions ac- 
quired, 267. 

New England Psalm Book, 267. 

New Irish Song, 46, 83. 

New Sea Song, 83. 

New Song, 49, 83. 


Newman, Ernest, on American 
ballads, 42. 
Newspapers, files acquired, 261; 


Federal printers, 406. 

Nicholas, Wilson C., 333. 

Nichol, Josiah, 32. 

Nichols, Charles L., 34, 275; Secre- 
tary for Foreign Correspondence, 
228; gifts, 246, 252, 262, 270; 
listed “association” books, 273. 

Nicholson, Joseph H., 117, 119, 
120, 130, 164, 168, 200. 

Non-importation, Gregg’s resolu- 
tion, 176, 179, 189, 190; act, 195, 
216, 221, 322. 

Non-intercourse, bill, 350, 354. 

Norcross, Grenville H., gifts, 251, 
261, 263. 

North Carolina, election of Gov- 
ernor, 220. 
[Northampton] Republican Spy, 

v0. 

Number of the Beast, 51. 


O. 


Ogden, Peter V., 214. 

Old Maid’s Last Pr: ayer, 77. 
“Orange Nightingale, ” 52. 

Osgood, Charles, portrait by, 247 

Overton, John, 32, 33. 

Overton, Thomas, 27. 


P 
Paine, James, 245. 


Paine, Nathaniel, Portraits, in Wor- 
cester, 238; Fund, 254 
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Paine, Thomas, 140, 166; death of 
Gen. Wolfe, verses, 39. 

Paine, William, portrait, 245. 

Park, John, portrait, 245. 

Park, Lawrence, 237. 

Parkinson, William, 140. 

Parmigianino, portraits by, 242, 
246. 

Parsons, Osborn, patent to, 398, 
401, 404. 

Parton, James, Life of A. Jackson, 
12 


Patriot, 298. 

Patterson, Nelson, 32. 

Paxton, Charles, portrait, 245. 

Peacock and Hornet, ballad, 41, 86. 

Peale, Charles W., portraits by, 241. 

Pelham, Peter, portraits by, 235, 
237, 241, 244, 272, 285, 286, 290. 

Perceval, Spencer, 406. 

Perry, Oliver H., victory of, ballads, 
41, 59, 66, 82, 87. 

Peters (Peter), Hugh, introduction 
to Answer of the Elders, and 
interest in printing of, 293, 296. 

Philips, Joseph, 32. 

Pickering, Timothy, 320, 323. 

Pinkney, William, Minister to Lon- 
don, 202, 308, 313, 316, 385. 

Pirates, 46, 77. 

Plimpton, George A., gift, 252, 262. 

“Plymouth Journal,” 51. 

Poetical Dialogues, 51. 

Polk, William, 21, 26, 27. 

Pope, John, 397. 

Portraits, acquired, 235, 272, with 
List, 239. 

Prentiss, Henry, gift, 245. 

Prescott, David D., gift, 246. 

President, office, 118. 

President, ballads, 41, 74, and 
Little Belt, 40,82, 90, and Congress, 
41. 

Primers, New England, acquired, 3. 

Prince, Thomas, portrait, 245. 

Protestant Tutor, copy acquired, 
268. 

Psalmody, Compilation, by J. 
Aitken, and Bibliography, 266. 

Publishing Fund, 254. 

Purchasing Fund, 254. 

Purviance, Samuel D., 117. 

Putnam, Herbert, gift, 252. 


Q. 


Queenstown, Battle of, ballad, 39, 
57. 
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Quincy, Josiah, 320, 418. 
R. 


Randolph, David, M., 161. 

Randolph, John, 117, 119, 120, 130, 
139, 145, 146, 150, 151, 155, 157, 
168, 172, 173, 174, 177, 178, 179, 
188, 190, 191, 192, 194, 195, 197, 
198, 201, 206, 212, 219, 225, 297, 
316, 321, 324, 336, 369; appear- 
ance, 125, 127; religious convic- 
tien, 351. 

Randolph, Richard, 351. 

Rauschner, John C., artist, 246. 

Recruits, ballad, 40, 82. 

Representatives, 364. 

“ Rescinders, ”’ 270. 

Revenge, 324. 

Revere, Paul, engravings acquired, 
269. 

Rhea, John, 28. 

Rich, Elisha, printer, 51. 

Ripley, Deborah, 173. 

Robertson, Felix, 32. 

Robinson, Fred N.., gift, 261. 

Robinson, Jonathan, 329. 

Rockwood, George L., 
elected, 2. 

Rodney, Caesar A., 119, 122, 130, 
146, 153, 164. 

Rogers, John, portrait, 245. 

Ropes, George, portrait by, 242. 

Rose, George H., English envoy, 
298, 300, 302, 304, 306, 307, 308, 
310, 312, 325. 

Rowan, John, 216, 226, 324. 


member, 


Rugg, Arthur P., Vice-President, - 


228; gifts, 252, 262, 263. 
Runaway Pond, 10. 
Russell, Mrs. Francis T., 246. 
Russell, John, 226. 
Russell, Noadiah, 275. 


Saint Patricks’ Day in the Morning, 
45, 67. 

Salisbury, Stephen, [1], portrait, 
245. 

Salisbury, Stephen, [2], 
245; Fund, 254. 

Sally in our Alley, 44, 91. 

San Domingo, trade with, 180, 184, 
186. 

Saratoga and Morgiana, ballad, 41, 
56 


portrait, 


Savannah, riots, 362, 405. 
Sawyer, Adelaide R., gift, 239. 
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Sawyer, Lemuel, 323. 

Seardino, Antonio, portraits by, 
242, 246. 

Scot, —, portrait by, 238, 243. 

Seaver, Ebenezer, 331, 333. 

Selden, Miles, 395. 

Seler, Eduard, death announced, 

1 


231. 

Sewall, Samuel, bookplate, 271. 

Shamrock so Green, 45. 

Sharples, James, artist, 246. 

Shaw, Albert, gift, 252, 262. 

Shaw, Robert K., gift, 251. 

Shaw, Samuel, 420. 

Sheffey, Daniel, 352. 

Shelby, John, 32. 

Short, William, 335. 

Shortt, Adam, member, elected, 229. 

Shuneman, Martin G., 197. 

Sigourney, Mrs. Lydia (Huntley), 
portrait, 246. 

Skinner, Thompson T., 130. 

Slave trade, 179, 180, 182, 185, 186. 

Sloan, James, 133; narrative of, 196. 

Smilie, John, 199, 330, 417. 

Smith, Dr. —, duel, 203. 

Smith, John C., 118. 

Smith, Robert, 340, 341, 359, 377. 

Smith, Samuel H., 307. 

Southward, George, portraits by, 
240, 242. 

Spain, relations with, 166, 170, 181, 
200, 205, 209, 331. 

Special Gifts Fund, 254. 

“Spirit of Seventy-Six,” 339. 

Sprig of Shillelah, 45. 

Stetson, John B., Jr., member, 
elected, 229. 

Stevens, George A., 45n. 

Stevens, Henry N., member, 
elected, 229. 

Stewart, John, 137. 

Stokes, I. N. Phelps, gift, 261. 

Stokes, Montfort, 25. 

Sullivan, James, wax portrait, 246. 

Sutton, H annah, 271. 

Swartwout, Samuel, 211, 213, 214. 


Taft, William H., Councillor, 228. 

Taggart, Samuel, Letters of, Repre- 
sentative in Congress, 1803-1814, 
113, 297. 

Talcott, William, portrait by, 246. 

Tallaferro, John, 363. 
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Tallmadge, Benjamin, 118, 365. 

Tallman, Peleg, 366. 

Taylor, Charles H., gifts, 251, 262, 
263. 

Taylor, Hannis, death announced, 
3; obituary, 11. 

Taylor, Henry W., gift, 113. 

Taylor, John, letters from 8. Tag- 
gart, 113, 297; ministry, 115; 
patent for rectifying spirits, 116. 

Taylor, John, 353. 

Tenney, Joseph A., Fund, 254. 

Thatcher, Samuel, 118. 

Thayer, William R., death an- 
nounced, 231; obituary, 248. 

Thomas, Benjamin F., Fund, 254. 

Thomas, Isaac R., entertains mem- 
bers A. A.S., 2. 

Thomas, Isaiah, Collection of Bal- 
lads, 34, with List, 54; portraits, 
246; on “ Indian Gazette, ’’ 269. 

Thomas, Robert 246. 

Thornton, Dr. —, 

Thornton, Elizabeth , gift, 271. 

Thornton, John Wingate on J. 
Cotton bookplate, 271. 

Thornton, Matthew, 9. 

Tibbitts, George, 119. 

Tippy, Jack’s Journey, 43, 64. 

Tom Bowlin’s Epitaph, 43, 98, 

Tom Starboard, 49, 98. 

Tompson, ‘dward, bookplate, 270. 

Tompson, Samuel, bookplate, 270. 

Tonson, Mons., ballad, 40, 90. 

Tracy, Uriah, 122, 165. 

Tragical Account of two Lovers, 49, 


99. 

Trigg, John, 137. 

Tripoli, siege of, ballad, 40, 93. 

True Love’s Overthrow, 48. 

Truxton, Thomas, 211; victory of, 
ballads, 40, 57, 99. 

Tufts, Henry, Narrative of, 265. 

Tully, Samuel, 46, 77. 

Turner, James, 220. 

Turreau, Louis M., 209, 302. 

Tuttle, Julius H., Committee of 
Publication, and appointed teller, 
229. 


U. 


United States and Macedonian, 
ballads, 4, 59. 

Updike, Daniel Berkeley, 240. 

Utley, Samuel, Councillor, 228; 
gift, 261. 
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V. 


Valpey, Joseph, Jr., Journal, 50n. 

Vandyke, Anthony, portraits by, 
236, 237, 247. 

Van Horne, Archibald, 226. 

Killian K., 119, 
33. 

Varnum, Joseph B., 130, 331, 333, 
432. 

Vermont, newspapers acquired, 
264; elections, 414. 

Vespucci, Amerigo, portrait, 246. 

Vice-President, office, 118, 134. 

“Village Messenger,’’ 52. 

Vinton, Frederic P., portraits by, 
240, 245. 

Virginia, prejudice against mer- 
chants, 201. 


W. 

Wadsworth, Peleg, 118. 

Wagner, Henry R.., gift, 252, 262. 

Walker, Philip, 423. 

War of 1812, Isaiah Thomas col- 
lection of ballads, 34, with list, 
54; Samuel Taggart Letters, 1803- 
1814, 113, 297. 

Ward, Edward, 32. 

—— Joseph, death of, ballad, 

9 


Washburn, Charles F., Fund, 254. 

Washburn, Charles G., Councillor, 
228; gifts, 263. 

Washington, Bushrod, appearance, 
127. 

Washington, George, ballads, 38, 
64 


Washington, D. C., religious affairs, 
124, 141, 173, 217; change of 
capital, 148, 303, 307; Capitol, 
149. 

Wasp, 385, 389, 390; painting, 273. 

Wasp and Frolic, ballad, 41, 100. 

Waters, Joseph G., 240. 

Webster, Daniel, portraits, 247. 

Welch, Nancy, 47; Experience of, 67. 

W Frederic P. on N. Coverly, 

West, Andrew F. ., on Amer. col- 
leges, 4. 

World,” Frankfort, 207. 

Wharton, Col. —, 203. 

Wharton, Jesse, 32. 

Wheeler, Leonard, life membership, 
253. 


[Oct., 


Wheelwright, John, 238, 243. 

White, Robert, 32, 33. 

White, Samuel, 122. 

White, William, 32. 

Whitney, James Lyman, Fund, 254. 

Whittier, John G., books from 
library of, 276. 

Wigglesworth’s Dream, 46, 66. 

Wight, Moses, portrait by, 243. 

Wilbur, James B., Councillor, 228; 
gifts, 251, 262, 267. 

Wilkinson, James, 211, 212, 213, 
214. 297, 299, 324, 325. 

Willard, Calvin, portrait, 247. 

Willard, Mrs. Oliver F., gift, 247. 

Willard, Simon, bookplate, 270. 

Williams, Benjamin, 220. 

Williams, David R., 197, 322, 334, 
394. 

Williams, John, bookplate, 270. 

Williams, John, 28, 29, 30. 

Wilson, George, editor, 24. 

“Wing,” almanac, 270. 

Winship, George P., 
228; gift, 251 

Winthrop, Adam, 236. 

Winthrop, Augusta C., 242. 

Winthrop, Fitz John, 236. 

Winthrop, Frederic, 236, 247. 

Winthrop, John, portraits, 236, 247. 

Winthrop, Thomas L., portrait, and 
gift of, 247. 

Winthrop, Wait, 236. 

Winthrop, William, bequest, 236, 
247. 

Wolf, James, death of, ballards, 39, 
63, 64. 

Wood, John, ‘ Western World,” 207. 

Wood Robin, 70. 

Woodbury, John, gift, 261. 

Woodward, Samuel B., Treasurer, 
229, and Report, 250; gift, 252, 
262. 

Wormley, Lieut., —, 203. 

Wright, Robert, 391. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., 
elected, 2. 


Councillor, 


member, 


Y. 
Yankee Chronology, 41. 


Yankee Doodle, ballad, 39. 
York, Canada, taking of, ballad, 39, 
60. 


Young, J. Harvey, portrait by, 243. 
Yrujo, Don Carlos Martinez, 177, 
183, 186, 205, 213. 
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